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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BEFORE coming to the actual events of the past month we would 
A Sidelight direct our readers’ attention to an article in the 
on Foreign August number of the Contemporary Review, one 

Policy. titled “ England in Leading Strings,” by “ Julius, 
which throws a sinister sidelight on the inter- 

national situation. We have no idea as to the identity of 
the writer, but it may be assumed that so experienced an 
editor as Mr. Percy Bunting—who can hardly be dismissed as 

“an alarmist” or “a jingo,” seeing that he is one of the sn- 

tellectuels of the Liberal Nonconformist world—would not have 

made himself responsible for an unsigned article of this character 
unless he had received it from a reliable writer likely to be 
acquainted with the facts. It should be understood that the 

Contemporary reviewer is responsible both for the substance and 

the form of what follows. We merely reproduce opinions and 

facts which merit attention, if only by way of warning. After 
referring to “the woeful lack of common sense, even among the 
leaders of the nation,” which “is one of the causes of the sorry 
plight to which, in spite of high-sounding phrases, the affairs 
of the Empire are at present reduced,” “ Julius” cites the military 
muddle, our inability to defend British industries “which are 
being methodically ruined by unfair competition,” the conversion 
of the country “into a dumping-ground for foreign criminals,” 
which “forces the hard-working taxpayer to support German 
and Russian thieves and beggars in prisons and poorhouses,” 
to say nothing of “an Opposition which puts party triumphs 
above the manifest interests of the nation,” and “a Foreign Office 
VOL. XLIV I 
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made up of men lacking experience of European ways and 
morbidly sensitive to the hypnotic passes of the German 
Embassy,” as “among the symptoms of general decay to which 
the bulk of the people seem blind.” His immediate thesis is 
“the surprising ease with which our foreign policy is modified 
by threats from Russia, and shaped by flattery or wire-pulling 
from Berlin.” Great Britain is compared to a Salamanca bull, 
which is worried and distracted by the dexterous espada before it 
receives the coup de grace. So our movements “ are regulated by 
Teutonic brains, unsuspected by the unthinking victims, Unsus- 
pected? No, not wholly unsuspected, but practically unheeded. 
It seems a case of. guem deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 
A typical example of our ineptitude in foreign politics is to be 
found in “the extraordinary treatment” which our friends and 
allies, the Japanese, are receiving from us at a time when, 
without any breach of neutrality, we could give them the help 
they most need. They admittedly enjoy the “ moral sympathies” 
of the British nation, but with mere clapping and shouting 
they “are as unable to build ships, buy medicines, and rig out 
hospitals as was the impecunious clergyman to live upon souls.” 
Apparently the mot d’ordre has emanated from our governing 
classes that British interests can best be served “by a 
benevolent neutrality, in which the principal stress shall be laid 
on the neutrality and none at all on the benevolence.” We 
shall, of course, carry out the letter of our agreement, and the 
Japanese can ask for nothing more. We advised them against 
war and they deliberately rejected our advice, and, therefore, 
their blood is on their own head. This leaves us free to talk 
“ universal peace,” and also exonerates us from making any sub- 
stantial contributions to the Japanese Red Cross, while the 
usurious conditions attached to a paltry Japanese loan secured 
on the Customs, shows that we are not entirely dominated by 
sentimentalism. 


As against the risks we run of loosening the Japanese alliance 
we have nothing to show in the shape of Rus- 
sian goodwill. Only the other day we were 
threatened with war by a strictly censored Press 
because two new Japanese cruisers were taken from 
Genoa to Japan by men who happened to be British subjects, and 
our feebleness has inspired the Russian Government to believe 
that we shall be prepared to wink “at the coaling of their Baltic 
squadron in British ports on condition that it be effected by private 
individuals,” But it is not only on the effeminacy of British 


England 
and 
Japan. 
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diplomacy that Russia speculates. She also relies on our fear of the 
Yellow Peril, in which educated Englishmen are not ashamed to 
avow their belief, for, in the sarcastic words of “ Julius,” they 

foresee that the Japs, working harder and more economically than ourselves 
will one day capture the markets of the Far East and thus deprive us of 
leisure and money to devote to golf, cricket, boating, tennis and all the other 
healthy forms of sport which is one of the national ideals, and this would be 
the abomination of desolation. Hence the tendency to help Japan lest she be 


swallowed by Russia, and to assist Russia lest the Yellow Peril should follow 
the war. 


It is not surprising to learn that the: manifold manifestations of 
this sentiment have a depressing effect on the people of Japan, 
who are no less amazed than dismayed, for they believe, indeed 
they know, that they are upholding the Anglo-Saxon ideals which 
they have so conscientiously assimilated. “Their commercial 
policy connotes open markets and industrial competition on equal 
terms; their internal administration includes representative 
government, liberty of conscience and universal education,” while 
their adversary is identified with closed markets, commercial 
monopolies, prohibitive tariffs, and at home Russia represents 
religious intolerance, a gagged press, ignorance, superstition, and 
the subordination of law to injustice. On all these questions 


Japan feels, thinks, and acts like the British andthe Americans. It is there- 
fore as absurd to call them Asiatics in the disparaging sense of that term as it 
would be to give that epithet to the Hungarians, who have as little European 
blood in them as the Japanese. Would Russians have the Turks included in 
the white races, while excluding the Japanese? Or would they class as 
Europeans the Kalmucks and other Asiatics whom they sometimes call in to 
flog or kill genuine Europeans? 


It would really be surprising, if anything were surprising, that 
intelligent Englishmen should have fallen into the clumsy snare 
of the Yellow Peril, set in the interests of a Power which only the 
other day was openly organising the resources of the greatest 
yellow race against the interests of the white races. Our allies 
resent such an attitude on our part, which is moreover exceedingly 
stupid from our own selfish standpoint, as a Japanese victory would 
be “a pledge of peace and prosperity in the most populous region 
of the globe,” and, among “ many other precious advantages,” it 
would give a much needed “ fillip to British industry and trade.” 
It was a piece of good fortune or clever policy to ally ourselves 
with the Japanese, and we entirely agree with the Contemporary 
reviewer that “it would be the acme of folly to undo with our 
left hand the good work which our right hand had accom- 
plished.” Nevertheless, according to “Julius,” this is the end 
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“towards which the strange action of certain influential sections 
of the British nation, including our financiers, is manifestly 
tending.” 


Before long the Emperor Mutsuhito will probably need more 
money, and British financiers will be asked to 


od assist our ally. When we remember how eager 
Conditional ; 
or they were to advance capital for the German 


railway to Baghdad and even to tax British 
trade in the interests of the Teuton, no doubt encouraged 
by the unwonted zeal of the British Government, it might be 
expected that they would be zealous in helping Japan—all the 
more as so many of them are supposed to be animated by racial 
prejudice against Russia. But, according to Julius, 


not only do we treat them (the Japanese) less favourably than our future ene- 
mies (the Germans), but, according to all credible accounts, we allow those future 
enemies to introduce into the transaction conditions which are purely political. 
Germany determines who shall be our enemies and who shall not be our 
friends. Ina word we are still in the leading-strings of the Fatherland, whose 
warships are generously allowed by our Government to study our naval ports 
for the purposes of their future campaign against us. Germany having the 
hands of Japan tied by England in the interests of Russia and herself! That 
is the curious picture which results from the schemes now openly talked about 
in Berlin and London. 


Then follows this grave accusation for which the Contemporary 
Review has made itself responsible : 


It is affirmed—and, be it noted, by “ British” high priests of mammon who 
are in the confidence of the Kaiser and in the vanguard of the capitalists’ corps— 
that certain political conditions will be laid down when the Mikado’s ministers 
next have recourse to the money market here. Security doubtless there shall 
be, and security of the highest kind. That is a matter of course. But political 
stipulations must be insisted upon besides, for modern Mammon is enlightened 
and puissant, and noblesse financitre oblige. What will not a Zarvenu do to 
win the smile of his monarch? Baron Mirbach could give an interesting 
reply to that question. The views of Kaiser Wilhelm, to which certain financial 
circles here which are in close touch with the house of Hohenzollern appear to 
have given their hearty approval, are these: that in the problematic event of 
Japan bringing the campaign to a successful issue, Port Arthur and Talienwan 
shall be returned to Russia, as well as the Manchurian Railway and all that 
that involves. For even in the commercial interests of Europe, they say, it is 
better that Russia should occupy those places than that they should be handed 
over to a Japan-ridden China. The Russian enjoys the protection of the 
Kaiser, because he is easy-going, indolent in trade and industry, and a good 
customer, while Japan is thrifty, industrious, pushing, aims above all else to 
sell by underselling, and is hated by the Emperor Wilhelm, who gave utterance 
to very nasty remarks about our allies while he was enjoying our hospitality in 
Malta, and has since publicly wished them defeat in a telegram to a Russian 
regiment like that sent to the late Paul Kruger. 
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After this it is hardly surprising that “Julius” should conclude 
his article with the following passage : 


Great Britain is dealt with as though she were a petty German State, and 
she seems to have no objection to the treatment. The Kaiser makes plans in 
Berlin to the success of which British co-operation is needed and taken for 
granted, and our Government proves by its acts that Wilhelm II. did not 
assume too much. The Baghdad Railway scheme and the Venezuelan Expedi- 
tion are manifest instances of how our foreign relations are swayed by the 
Kaiser. These, of course, the British public naturally condemns. But there 
are other examples which the nation cannot see, and may not even hear of, 
until the damage done is irremediable. And in some of them the methods by 
which German influence is exerted in these islands suggests monarchical 
France during the Régence rather than democratic Britain under King 
Edward VII. Nor is there any sign of a coming change. Quousgue tandem ? 


The attention of the whole world has naturally been con- 
The War. centrated on the Titanic struggle in the Far East, 

of which the supreme crisis is believed to be at 
hand as these pages go to press. We shall not attempt any 
detailed description of the exciting episodes of the last few weeks, 
partly because the situation remains extremely obscure owing to 
the suppression of news by both belligerents, but even more 
because the subject is exhausted—so far as it can be exhausted 
on the ascertainable facts—by the impressive and suggestive 
article which we are privileged to publish from the pen of the 
greatest living authority on war, Captain Mahan, and the Special 
Supplement which has been written for this number of the 
National Review by Colonel Repington, who probably knows as 
much about the campaign as any one outside the Japanese 
General Staff. The respective views of our expert contributors 
upon the “double objective” pursued by Japan (namely, the 
destruction of Kuropatkin’s army in South Manchuria, and the 
capture of Port Arthur), which Captain Mahan believes to have 
been forced upon our allies by the wise decision of Russia to 
retain Port Arthur, and which Colonel Repington, on the other 
hand, attributes to the superior strategy and strength of the 
Japanese, will be read with the deepest interest and will be fruitful 
of controversy. We feel that it is not for laymen like ourselves 
to penetrate such high mysteries, which only serve to illustrate 
anew the intellectual fascination of war. We cannot help hoping 
that Captain Mahan’s advice to his readers to apply their minds 
to the problems presented by this conflict of world forces may be 
taken to heart, especially by Englishmen. Whatever gibes may 
be aimed at the amateur strategist who enjoys fighting every 
battle by his own fireside, the apathetic man, who is incapable of 
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taking a serious interest in anything beyond his own nose, isa 
greater bore. Moreover, in a world-wide Empire, governed by a 


democracy, his ignorance and indifference make him a public 
danger. : 


Japan has recently scored many substantial successes by sea 
The and land, as against little, so far as we know, to 
re) : be credited to Russian arms, but there has been 
perations. ‘ me ; 
nothing decisive to record up to the time of 
writing. At the end of July there was a general attack—or was 
it “a reconnaissance in force ?”—by the three Japanese armies 
operating against General Kuropatkin, both wings of whose army 
were driven in with serious losses. At one end of the line the 
Japanese captured Hai-cheng, while at the other end they defeated 
a force commanded by a Russian General of repute, Count Keller 
(who was killed in action), after a prolonged and stubborn engage- 
ment, and pushed their advance ten miles nearer towards Liau- 
Yang. This seemed to foreshadow that Kuropatkin’s hour had 
come. Simultaneously there was a successful assault on the 
outer defences of Port Arthur, as a result of which the 
Japanese could dominate the docks with their artillery. In the 
three weeks which have since elapsed, the Japanese armies con- 
fronting Kuropatkin have remained fairly quiescent, and Port 
Arthur has held the centre of the stage. At the beginning of 
August there was a terrific bombardment, which is believed to 
have rendered the position in the inner harbour so intolerable 
as to compel the Russian fleet to risk another sortie, though 
in far less favourable circumstances than that of June 23, which 
is now generally recognised as having offered the Russians one of 
those golden opportunities—which rarely recur to commanders 
incapable of grasping them. Even as it was, the renovated fleet, 
which put out under Admiral Vitoft on August 10, was not to be 
despised, seeing that it consisted of six battleships, four cruisers, 
and eight torpedo boats. The ever-watchful Togo was immediately 
apprised of the Russian venture, and at once put to sea with “our 
combined fleet,” as he officially described it, which, according to 
the Russianaccount, consisted of six battleships (sic), eight cruisers, 
and thirty torpedo boats. He encountered the enemy twenty-five 
miles from Port Arthur, and a long engagement ensued, result- 
ing in the defeat and dispersal of the Russians. The bulk of 
their damaged squadron withdrew into Port Arthur, the 
much-battered Tsarevitch, carrying the flag of Admiral Vitoft, 
who was killed in action, and three destroyers, took refuge in the 
German port of Tsingtau, where they are alleged to have been 
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dismantled, as the Germans are afraid of exasperating the 
Japanese beyond a certain point. The Askold fled to Shanghai, 
and the Diana to Saigon, while the Novik, a small cruiser, 
commanded by a capable and energetic captain, succeeded in 
escaping, but was discovered some days later by two Japanese 
cruisers and driven ashore on Rebunshiri Island. At about the 
same date three cruisers of the Vladivostok squadron, appeared in 
the Straits of Korea doubtless to make a diversion in the interests 
of the Port Arthur squadron. Admiral Kamimura was on the 
watch and gave battle, with the result that two of the Russian 
cruisers, the Rossia and the Gromoboi, were very severely 
mauled, while the third, the Rurik, was sunk by the Japanese. 
In neither of these engagements was any serious damage 
sustained by the Japanese ships, whose sea-power remains 
practically intact, apart from wear and tear, but they realise 
more than ever the sovereign necessity of capturing Port Arthur, 
so as to make it impossible for Russia to even bid for the 
command of the sea. The last episode within our purview is the 
despatch of a message, on behalf of the Emperor of Japan, 
demanding the surrender of the fortress, and offering safe 
conduct to non-combatants. General Stoessel has refused both 
demands, and is understood to have been ordered by the Tsar to 
fight to the death, and there are persistent rumours of bloody 
fighting in the latter part of August. To make sure of success in 
the final assault the Japanese have brought down reinforcements 
from General Kuroki’s army. Meanwhile, General Kuropatkin 
seems to remain practically unmolested, but opinions vary as to 
whether his position is improving. 


The war has been brought closer to us by a series of incidents 
calculated both to tax our statesmanship and to 
try the patience of the British people. They are 
discussed in detail in Section 5 of our Special 
Supplement. The position created by the unlawful capture or 
sinking of British ships is one of no little difficulty, and if we 
had confidence in the nerve and judgment of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and believed them to be pursuing a coherent policy, 
with an all-round regard for British interests, we should be 
exceedingly reserved in criticism; but, unfortunately, their 
“Parliamentary” declarations suggest that they are following 
the usual hand-to-mouth and “sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,” policy. This uncertainty as to whether the British 
Government means business imperils the situation, and we 
might wake upzany morning to learn that we had become 


Russia and 
England. 
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involved in the greatest conflict since the Napoleonic Wars. The 
maintenance of peace does not depend entirely upon us, as one 
Power can always pick a quarrel with another, and there is 
reason to fear that the same Russian Camarilla, which goaded 
Japan into war, is anxious to “save face” by challenging 
England. On the other hand, it must be recognised that great 
moderating influences are at work in St. Petersburg, the most 
important being—pace the Quarterly Review—the Emperor 
Nicholas, who realises the folly of adding to Russia’s burdens 
by extending the war. We say this in spite of the commonly 
expressed opinion that Russia is so ready for a move on Herat 
that she would scarcely feel the strain, while her military chau- 
vinists are encouraged by the fantastic legend disseminated from 
Berlin of “ the locking up of the Indian army in Tibet.” 


Our hope of preserving peace is founded on the belief that 
responsible Russia—and it is, of course, only on 
the action of responsible Russia that we can 
speculate, because if Russia became irresponsible 
cadit questio—realises that the only Power who stands to gain 
from a conflict between Russia and England is the great agent 


Peace 
Factors. 


provocateur of Europe, who is working overtime to bring it off. 
We fancy that the eyes of the Emperor Nicholas have been 
opened during the last few months to the almost indecent 
anxiety of Kaiser Wilhelm on this subject, which had a parallel 
in the desperate but happily unsuccessful efforts of Germany to 
induce Russia to move on Herat during our entanglement in 
South Africa in the dark days of 1899 to 1900. There must be 
patriotic and intelligent men in the Royal entourage at St. Peters- 
burg—which is not yet a German city—capable of presenting 
this view to their Sovereign. It is on this factor that we count, 
and not on any “ friendly feeling” for England, which we know 
to be practically non-existent in Russia at the present time. 
Indeed, it would be as impossible to exaggerate as it would be 
foolish to ignore the prejudice against this country which possesses 
Russia, where we are regarded as having egged on the Japanese, 
in conjunction with the United States, a fiction which, it is un- 
necessary to say, was invented in the Wilhelmstrasse, for the 
beguilement of the “Eastern neighbour.” In any event, the 
political position in St. Petersburg does not exonerate our 
Government from defending British shipping from wanton ag- 
gression. We shall not ensure peace by running away from 
Russia, when she is manifestly in the wrong, as the only effett of 
our weakness would be, on the one hand, to encourage the war 
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party to repeat the aggression, while the peace party would be 
tempted to relax its efforts, in the comfortable assurance that 
there is no danger of British resentment. The fact that not one 
of our official contentions concerning the relations of belligerents 
and neutrals has yet been accepted by Russia is somewhat omi- 
nous, and the accident that Parliament is no longer sitting does 
not exonerate the Government from pubishing papers which 
might alleviate the general anxiety. Happily there is another 
European Power no less anxious than we are to confine the Far 
Eastern War to its present belligerents, namely, France, who 
has everything to lose from any extension, for she would find 
herself in a dangerous predicament in the event of an Anglo- 
Russian conflict. Every obligation of honour, and that chivalry 
which is the dominant trait of the French character, would 
impel her to join forces with her ally, and she would be stimu- 
lated by the further consideration that, if she refused, her place 
might be taken by Germany, and that in any case the Dual 
Alliance would be destroyed, with the result that she would once 
again find herself isolated among the great military powers of 
Europe. On the other hand, the French have no quarrel with 
us, and they cannot fail to see that a war between France and 
England would simply transfer the mastery of Europe for the 
next hundred years to the Teutonic Empire, and the tramp of 
the Prussian jack-boot would be heard in every capital in Europe 
in turn. 


M. de Plehve, the all-powerful Russian Minister of the Interior, 
A Russj who personified the Reaction of the last quarter 
ussian : : 
Heir. of a century, was blown to pieces by a bomb in 
one of the principal thoroughfares of St. Peters- 
burgh on July 28. This outrage, following as it did so closely 
upon the assassination of General Bobrikoff, the tyrant of Finland, 
suggested that the chiefs of the Russian bureaucracy had been 
marked down for destruction by the revolutionary organisation, 
Indeed, the murder of M. de Plehve has been publicly claimed as 
its handiwork by the “Central Committee of the Russian Revo- 
lutionary Socialistic Party,” in a manifesto published in the Paris 
Socialist paper, Humanité. This strange document wound up a 
general indictment of M. de Plehve in these words : “ It is forall 
these crimes against the people and the Fatherland, against civili- 
sation and humanity, that Viatcheslaf Plehve was condemned to 
death and executed by the fighting committee of the association.” 
There has been much anxiety to know what would be the effect 
of this tragedy on the Emperor Nicholas. Would he set his 
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teeth and continue the old policy, or would his eyes at last be 
opened to the urgency of a change? The matter is still in 
doubt, for though it has been repeatedly asserted that M, 
de Plehve’s successor would be a man of his own kidney, such 
as M. de Muravieff, there has so far been no formal appointment, 
and it may be, as it certainly is the prayer of every well-wisher of 
Russia throughout the civilised world, that the joyful event which 
has since overshadowed everything else will inaugurate a new era, 
On August 12 the Tsaritsa, who had already had four daughters, 
gave birth to a son and heir, an event which was received with 
transports of delight throughout the wide dominions of the Tsar, 
Other countries joined in the general rejoicings, and to the English 
in particular the appearance of this unconscious little stranger 
has been a source of unmixed satisfaction, as we can never forget 
that the Tsaritsa was the favourite grand-daughter of Queen 
Victoria, and as her Imperial Majesty will henceforward enjoy 
her legitimate influence, we may look forward to a strengthening 
of the dynastic ties between Russia and England. The event has 
been celebrated in every conceivable manner, and inter alia an Imes 
perial manifesto has been issued, amnestying recalcitrant Fin- 
landers, remitting certain fines on various Finnish and Jewish 
communes, granting an amnesty to all political offences with the 
exception of murder, &c. So many paper manifestoes have been 
issued in recent years in St. Petersburg, which the bureaucracy 
has suceeeded in nullifying, that the present instalment makes 
little impression abroad. The single point of interest is as to 
whether there is to be a reversal of a home policy which is fatal 
to Russia and of a foreign policy which threatens the peace of 
the world. 


Parliament was prorogued on August 15, after a Session which 
both Parties should be equally desiring of con- 


— signing to oblivion, as the “ hideous ineptitude ” 
” of his Majesty’s Ministers, of which we hear so 
Parliament. 


much from Radical platforms, gives us the 
measure of the genius of his Majesty’s Opposition, who for many 
weary months have been unsuccessfully endeavouring to replace 
them. While it would savour of flattery to compare the Minis- 
terial strategy and tactics to the operations of the Japanese army, 
there would seem to be some resemblance between the blunders 
of the Opposition and the record of-the Russians during the 
opening months of the campaign. The closing Speech from the 
Throne bore unconscious testimony to the general Parliamentary 
breakdown, as hardly any part of it was devoted to Parliamentary 
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achievements, for the simple reason that Parliament had achieved 
practically nothing. The Speech was substantially a review of 
international affairs. After the usual conventional reference to 
“my relations with foreign Powers,” the King was made to refer 
to the cordial receptions he had received at Copenhagen and Kiel. 
Then followed an emphatic endorsement of the Anglo-French 
agreements, to which we believe Ministers sincerely attach the 
utmost importance, but unfortunately they do not seem prepared 
to take the necessary steps to safeguard that policy, and, as there 
is a keen and active enemy ever lying in wait for an opportunity 
to destroy it, we cannot help feeling some anxiety as to its future, 
all the more as Lord Rosebery has declared war on the entente 
cordiale. According to the Royal Speech, the Anglo-French 
agreements had settled “a series of questions involving the 
interests of both countries in different parts of the world,” 
which would not only be “advantageous in themselves to all 
concerned, but will have the effect of materially strengthening 
the ties of friendship which now so happily unite my subjects and 
the citizens of the French Republic.” His Majesty’s satisfaction 
at the improvement of our relations with France is fully shared 
by his subjects; indeed, there are few questions upon which public 
opinion is so little divided, which divests the action of Ministers 
in compromising the entente cordiale by perpetually kow-towing 
to the German Emperor of all shadow of excuse. 


At the time of writing it is freely asserted that the King’s visit 
Another Visit to Kiel and the German squadron’s visit to Ply- 
Seiniis hin mouth, and its mysterious manoeuvres in Scotch 
Kaiser. waters, are to be followed in the autumn by 
another visit from the Kaiser to this country, 

ostensibly to shoot pheasants with private friends, but really 
to broach Anglo-German business with ingenuous British states- 
men. The German Emperor has three objects in view, which 
he pursues with relentless persistence, namely: (1) to drive a 
wedge into Anglo-French relations by advertising an Anglo- 
German rapprochement ; (2) to reassure the apprehensive German 
taxpayer that a further naval development can be safely under- 
taken next year without unduly exasperating Great Britain, for 
which purpose it is necessary to “ maintain relations” with this 
country; (3) to revive the project of the Baghdad Railway, a 
financial and political enterprise which is too hazardous for 
Germany to undertake single-handed, and which she is therefore 
magnanimously prepared to share with us, as the cat allowed the 
monkey to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. The acquiescence 
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of our amiable easy-going statesmen is already assumed, and will 
doubtless be forthcoming, unless in the interval there is a 
sufficient demonstration cf public opinion to convince Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues that a refusal of the Kaiser’s request 
would be the line of least resistance. As we pointed out last 
month, Ministers are playing a dangerous as well as a stupid 
game, seeing that the French Parliament adjourned without 
ratifying the Anglo-French Convention, and should Lord 
Lansdowne once convince France that the entente cordiale was a 
mere stepping-stone to an Anglo-German understanding, there is 
not the faintest chance of ratification. In this connection we 
would refer our readers to a remarkable article elsewhere, 
entitled, “The King and Foreign Policy.” 


Among the other foreign topics referred to in the King’s 
Other Speech were the Arbitration Agreements con- 
Topics. cluded between the British Government and the 
Governments of Italy, Spain, and Germany, which 
appear to have caused ecstatic enthusiasm to the Arbitration 
cranks, thereby revealing the absurdity of the whole movement, as 
not one of these Agreements is applicable to any serious dispute. 
Indeed, their unreality is proved by the agreement with Germany, 
which will in no respect mitigate the hostility of that Power or 
postpone the laying down of a single battleship, though it was 
momentarily convenient to the Berlin Government to brandish 
this sheet of paper in Paris. After reference to the arbitral award 
of the King of Italy in the boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Brazil, the Speech described the Somaliland expedi- 
tion as having ended “in the infliction of a severe defeat 
upon the Mullah’s forces,” and paid this well-earned tribute to 
our brilliant Indian enterprise: . 

The political mission which, with the concurrence of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, I found it necessary to despatch into Thibetan territory, in order to 
secure the due observance of the Convention of 1890, relating to Sikkim and 
Thibet, has encountered some resistance in its advance. Its safe arrival at 
Lhassa affords me the greatest satisfaction, and reflects the highest credit on 
the officers and men composing the small force employed. I trust that, by 
conference with the Thibetan authorities, in conjunction with the Chinese 
representative at Lhassa, terms may be arranged which will facilitate trade and 
put an end to the difficulty and friction which have arisen on the northern 
frontier of my Indian Empire. 

The most important passage in the Royal Speech dealt with the 
war in the Far East, which had raised issues involving “ the treat- 
ment of neutral commerce at the hands of belligerents . . . which 
are of the gravest moment to the trade of my Empire,” which it 
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was hoped would “ be amicably settled, and without prejudice to 
the vast commercial interests of this country. My Government 
will energetically support my subjects in the exercise of the rights 
recognised by international law as belonging to neutrals.” Un- 
fortunately, with the best intentions in the world, his Majesty’s 
Ministers have not so far succeeded in imparting that sense of 
security to the commercial classes which innocent neutrals might 
be expected to enjoy under the flag of the greatest naval Power. 
There was no reference in the Speech from the Throne to any 
of the self-governing Colonies, but mention was made of the 
decision to introduce “an elective element into the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal,” which was a “ step in the direction of 
ultimate self-government.” Little could be said upon the legis- 
lative programme, because almost every Ministerial measure had 
been abandoned in the course of the Session. The contrast 
between the Bills promised in February with the performance 
is effectively shown in this table, which, though reproduced from 
an Opposition paper, the Daily Chronicle, is we imagine in 
accordance with the facts. 


PROMISE FULFILMENT 
1. Aliens Bill . ‘ , + : : . Withdrawn. 
2. Licensing Bill . : ° - Closured and passed. 
3. Valuation Bill . . : . . . . Withdrawn. 
4. Scottish Education Bill ‘ ° ° . Withdrawn. 
5. Irish Labourers Bill ° . Withdrawn. 
6. Workmen’s Compensatien Amendment .  . Not introduced. 
7. Public Health Amendment ; . ° . Passed. 
8. Employment in Shops Bill. . . . Passed. 
9 


. Re-election of Ministers . ‘ ‘ P - Not Introduced. 


PROMISED 1903 
. Port of London Bill . - ‘ ° ‘ . Abandoned. 


° 


It seems hardly worth while to inflict on the reader any 
elaborate epitome of Parliamentary proceedings 


cinsirone which produced such meagre results, all the 
mentary " : ; 
: more as Parliament usually discusses subjects 
Proceedings. 


in inverse proportion to their importance. 
The increasing frivolity of the Mother of Parliaments is admir- 
ably depicted in the witty paper we publish from the pen 
of “ A Retiring Member.” No wonder that intelligent and edu- 
cated men are being bored into private life. Long after every- 
thing had been repeated ad nauseam, which could be urged both 
against the Finance Bill and the Licensing Bill, these measures 
continued almost to monopolise the attention of the Legislature, 
and it became ultimately necessary to resort to a rigorous appli- 
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cation of the closure, supplemented by all-night sittings, to place 
them on the Statute Book. The Opposition appear to have been 
encouraged in their obstruction by the knowledge that Mr. Balfour 
was due to preside over the British Association at Cambridge on 
August 17—an announcement which made loquacious Radicals 
more long-winded than ever. Probably the happiest moment 
of the Opposition was their theatrical protest against the appli- 
cation of the closure to the Defaulting Authorities Education Bill, 
rendered necessary by the refusal of certain Welsh County Councils 
to administer the Education Act of 1902. After four hours had 
been wasted over two amendments Mr. Balfour invoked the 
“guillotine,” and as a considerable body of Radicals refused to 
leave the House, they were “named,” and after a series of 
“scenes” the Opposition trooped out en masse—a thoroughly 
puerile performance which immensely excited the House of 
Commons, but left the public completely cold. Among the more 
important matters dealt with in the House were the Indian 
Budget, which Mr. Brodrick unfolded at a late date to empty 
benches, the reconstituted Defence Committee, Mr. Arnold 
Forster's military programme, which has been hung up, anda 
few desultory conversations on the sinking of British ships by 
Russia, which were usually confined to an interchange of views 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


No Parliamentary month would be complete without its fiscal 
fiasco, which this time took the shape of an 
Another ; : iL- 
Fiscal Fiasco, °o'°S!Ous motion by Sir Henry Campbe 
Bannerman, who can always be relied upon to 
rally the Unionist forces whenever they show signs of cleavage. 
On the August Bank Holiday he moved a resolution, which was 
in effect a vote of censure on the Government, condemning the 
action of those Ministers who had accepted office in the newly 
constituted Liberal-Unionist organisation, which had declared its 
adherence to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The single incident of 
importance during the debate, which consisted of the usual 
speeches from the usual people, was the intervention of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, we are glad to see, emphasised the difference 
between the big policy of the unauthorised programme and the 
little policy of the official hierarchy. He pertinently inquired, 
“If there is not any difference between my right honourable 
friend (Mr. Balfour) and myself, why did I leave the Govern- 
ment ?” adding, “To my mind, the policy of preference is more 
urgent and important than the policy of retaliation.” He con- 
cluded by appealing to the Premier to summon a conference of 
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colonial representatives to consider the whole question; but as 
this matter is dealt with in detail in “Greater Britain,’ we need 
not dwell upon it here. Mr. Balfour made no immediate answer 
to this request, but contented himself with reiterating his pre- 
vious declarations that he sympathised with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ultimate ideal, but was not prepared to take any practical step to 
promote it, &c. He warmly defended those of his colleagues who 
were in advance of him on the question, and he protested against 
the new Liberal doctrine that every member of every Cabinet 
must hold every view of every othermember. The debate ended 
in a truly humiliating division for the Opposition, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s motion was rejected by 288 votes to 210, 
a majority of 78 for the Government; and this in spite of a pite- 
ous protest in the Spectator before the debate against the policy of 
“walking out.” Our esteemed contemporary exhorted every 
Unionist Free Trader not to “miss the great opportunity which 
will be given them on Monday night to show the world 
that a Unionist may also be a Free Trader, and a Free 
Trader not merely in name but in deed.” Our sorrowing 
contemporary was subsequently compelled to chronicle the 
ignominious fact that “with the exception of Sir John Dickson- 
. Poynder, who voted with the Opposition, the Unionist Free 
Traders refrained from voting.” We share the Spectator’s 
feelings as regards politicians who are Free Traders “ merely 
in name,” for the reason given by the Duke of Devonshire in 
the House of Lords last year: ‘The name of Free Traders 
cannot with strict accuracy be applied to the supporters of our 
present fiscal system. We are not Free Traders, because 
we have not got Free Trade. What we are—it is not a very 
elegant appellation, but it is more accurate to say that we are 
Free Importers.” There are no Unionist Free Traders, for 
the simple reason that there is no Free Trade; and we cannot 
help feeling that it would be more honest of Cobdenites to 
follow the example of their leader and accept the designation of 
Free Importer. Any Free Importer who masquerades as a Free 
Trader is nothing less than a Free Impostor. 


We have always believed that the Tariff Reform movement 
; was heavily handicapped by being associated 

Tariff : ' : 
with the cause of ithe present Government, which 

Reform. ; : 
has managed during the last two years to excite 
the maximum of prejudice while arousing the minimum of 
enthusiasm. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
His Majesty’s Ministers have “ got on the nerves” of the British 
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nation, and were it possible it would be on every ground desirable 
that there should be complete change of personnel. And yet, in 
spite of all the drawbacks and defects of the existing régime, no 
“white man” can in cold blood desire to see the affairs of the 
British Empire entrusted to a commission composed of Lord 
Spencer, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd-George, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, which seems to be about the only 
alternative Government on the horizon, as the Liberal Leaguers, 
however eloquent on platforms or in print, are unfortunate-y a 
quantité negligeable in their party, and the Unionist Free Food 
movement appears to have “peteredout” now that it has performed 
its office of providing Mr. Winston Churchill with a convenient 
bridge to Campbell-Bannermanism. We hear no more either 
of a Rosebery or of a Devonshire Government, and the menace 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the Foreign Office, which 
is no canard invented by the enemy but the serious purpose of 
himself and his colleagues, will keep thousands and tens of 
thousands of English and Scotch voters in line whenever there 
is a General Election. But at by-elections the voter gives free 
rein to his irritation against the Government, and as all candidates 
upholding the Chamberlain policy are also committed to support 
the Government,—which seems to us to be an unfair arrange- 
ment in the absence of reciprocity—their chances of success are 
growing small by degrees and beautifully less. There has indeed, 
been something in the nature of what the Americans call a “land 
slide” during the past month, and there is no reason why the 
process should be arrested. In our own political jargon, the 
pendulum is in full swing “agin the Government,” and “ whole 
hoggers” share the fate of “little piggers.” It is deplorable that 
the great cause of Imperial consolidation should be associated 
with the Wyndham policy in Ireland or the general kow-towing 
to Germany, the army muddle, and the hundred and one other 
things, good, bad and indifferent, with which the Unionist party 
is identified, and it is especially hard that such excellent and 
courageous candidates as Mr. Bridgeman should meet the same 
fate at Oswestry as very properly overtakes gentlemen of 
‘unsettled convictions” elsewhere. We do not believe that 
there is any strong popular feeling in favour of free imports in 
spite of its attractive misnomer “ Free Trade,” though we frankly 
recognise that some prejudice has been excited in benighted 
villages by pictorial posters of the big and little loaf, and by 
the shameless lies of Cobdenite tub-thumpers. We shall only 
believe in the unpopularity of Tariff Reform when we see it 
rejected on its own merits independently of all extraneous 
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matters of prejudice. What would happen at a Scotch by- 
election in which a Free Kirker who was a whole hogger opposed 
a Wee Kirker who was a Cobdenite? Or again, in a Welsh 
constituency if a passive resister, also a whole hogger, was 
opposed by Lord Hugh Cecil? Orin Nationalist Ireland if a 
whole hogging Redmondite opposed a Healyite Cobdenite ? 
We should probably find that there was no such thing as “a Free 
Tyade vote” in any of these cases. 
i 
We observe that Lord Rothschild, who has hitherto been 
exceedingly reserved on the fiscal question, has 
Lord : 

Rothschild as recently declared himself asa pronounced sup- 
porter of the Sheffield policy of Retaliation, and 
an uncompromising opponent of the Glasgow 
policy of Preference. In speaking at Halton on ‘August 18, he 
stated “that he had never wavered from his old principles, for he 
was still a Free Trader.” He had always been opposed to the 
taxation of the food of the people, and had the strongest belief 
that “the artificial raising of the price of wheat and meat by 
taxation was a greater factor in producing discontent and making 
government difficult than anything else.” Therefore he could 
not support Mr. Chamberlain “in his wish to alter the incidence 
of taxation on the first necessaries of life.” We are almost 
tempted to pause and ask Lord Rothschild whether in his opinion 
our present dependence on the foreigner for our food-supplies, 
the price of which even in peace time is so largely at the mercy of 
American gamblers, is a prudent policy for a great country ; and 
secondly, whether the imposition of trifling duties on colonial 
wheat and colonial meat in return for a preference can be fairly 
described as an “artificial raising of prices,” such as would be 
likely to produce popular discontent—all the more as it would be 
accompanied by a lowering of our present preposterous food 
duties—whether, in a word, Lord Rothschild is of those who 
refuse to consider the question of giving the Colonies an advan- 
tage over the foreigner in our markets in return for the advantage 
which they are prepared to give us over the foreigner in their 
markets? But the positive part of Lord Rothschild’s speech is 
of even greater interest and importance, not merely because he 
may be presumed to express the personal views of Mr. Balfour, 
with whom he is in the closest political association, but also 
because any utterance from the head of the greatest financial 
house in the world on a business question inevitably arrests 
attention. Having summarily disposed of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Rothschild proceeded to vindicate the Balfour policy. 
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When, however, two nations had built up a high tariff wall they began to 
negotiate what was commonly called a treaty of commerce. If the sole object 
was to increase exports and to diminish imports these negotiations failed. If, 
however, the negotiations were entered into with the desire of benefiting the 
trade of both countries they must be beneficial. Therefore he felt it was a fair 
deduction to make that it would be of advantage if the Government of the 
country were armed with the power to say to foreign countries, “You are 
imposing heavy taxes on the goods we should like to send you, and if you do 
not see your way to abrogate or modify these taxes we shall be forced to 
impose duties on some of your products”—not articles of food, but articles of 
luxury. 


This, so far as we know, is the first serious attempt to define 
the Sheffield policy, which has hitherto been 
taken on trust. Official spokesmen have con- 
tented themselves with rolling the word “ retalia- 
tion” like a sweet morsel under the tongue, and it has been 
voted “bad form” by whips and such like persons for any 
rank and file Unionist Member to probe its meaning. Lord 
Rothschild very wisely refuses to remain a party to the sorry 
farce of free imports, and he advocates the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties in the usual way. In other words, we are no 
longer to be the unresisting dumping-ground of foreign countries, 
to whom we are to say, “ If you tax us we shall tax you,” and by 
such threats hostile tariffs are to be reduced. We are not given 
any idea as to the range of retaliatory duties to be imposed by 
the British Government ; whether, for example, as some reialia- 
tors urge, the British duties should be equivalent to the hostile 
duties abroad; nor are we told whether retaliation is to be an 
executive or a legislative weapon, whether, that is, the duties are 
to be fixed by the Foreign Office, which knows nothing of such 
matters, or by Parliament, which knows less. Conceive the 
position of British industry if Downing Street were empowered 
to impose what duties it pleased in order to carry through some 
commercial negotiation. Or, on the other hand, imagine the 
pitiable position of the British representative negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty if each specific duty was subject to Parliamentary 
sanction! Lord Rothschild seems to us to give away the 
case by declaring that our retaliatory duties are to be limited 
to luxuries. How could we hope to make any serious impression 
on the tariffs of the United States, Russia, or even Germany, if 
British retaliation were confined to duties on American bicycles, 
Russian caviare, or German toys? ‘Such trivial proposals would 
not help us to get better terms for the woollen industry under 
the Dingley tariff, for cottons under the Witte tariff, or for iron 
and steel under the Bulow tariff, 


Some 
Questions. 
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We have not dealt in any captious spirit with Lord Rothschild’s 
The Bi remarks, and have only referred to them because we 

e Big ‘ ; 
a the believe that he expresses the views of many easy- 
going well-to-do people who are unaffected by our 
relative industrial decay. We fear that there is a serious danger lest 
the Government “ which is not too brave,” as was said on a famous 
occasion by the Archbishop of Canterbury, may be tempted to 
formally discard the policy of Preference and confine itself to 
Retaliation. Indeed, it is asserted that an effort will be made at 
the great Conservative Conference, to be held this autumn at 
Southampton, under the auspices of the Prime Minister, to pro- 
mulgate some policy even smaller than that of Sheffield, and to 
formally withdraw all expressions of sympathy for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Programme. We earnestly hope, in the interests of the 
unity of the Unionist party, for which Mr. Balfour has made 
such prodigious sacrifices, that before the official fiscal policy is 
finally launched, some effort will be made to think out the 
problem with a due regard to the state of the world in which we 
live. Retaliation was happily described by Lord Lansdowne, in 
the one serious speech he has contributed to the controversy, as 
a “big revolver,” a phrase which should remind us that it is a 
weapon and not a policy, and before the British Government 
have recourse to the weapon, they must make up their minds as 
to how, when, and where they are going to use it. A battleship 
in the right place at the right moment is a mighty factor ; in the 
wrong place it is of no more use than a bathing-machine. It is 
perfectly idle at this time of day to talk about converting the world 
to Free Trade by negotiations. We must recognise the facts as 
they are. For thirty years, while we have been preaching Jaisser 
faire, which means letting things slide, our commercial competitors 
have been practising savoir faire. They have. constructed tariff 
walls, behind which vast national industries have developed. 
Abroad the fiscal question is a chose jugée. Free Trade is dead 
and buried, not only in the United States but also in Germany 
and France, pace the foreign professors who beguile the innocents 
of the British Association by the suggestion that, with a little more 
patience on our part, the world will become converted to our 
views. Such opinions are, however, exclusively for British con- 


sumption, as foreign Free Traders can get no hearing in their 
own countries, 
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Any attempt of British statesmen to diminish such structures 
The True 2° the German tariff, the French tariff, the Russian 
Poli tariff, or the American tariff, by the discharge of 
- any number of revolvers, of whatever calibre, are 
foredoomed to failure. We cannot negotiate with our commer- 
cial competitors from the standpoint of free imports. We must 
begin, as they have begun, by the construction of a scientific 
tariff for the protection of the home market against Pro- 
tection, and with that as our strategic base we shall have no diff- 
culty in obtaining more reasonable terms from our rivals, for the 
simple reason that we shall have more to offer them than any one 
else. That is why the Tariff Commission is performing such a 
signal public service in preparing the ground for a British tariff. 
But in any case, we cannot divorce retaliation from preference. 
Our Colonies are Protectionist, like the rest of the civilised world, 
though they are less Protectionist than foreign nations. If at this 
time of day we began retaliating upon Canada and Australia on 
account of their tariffs, that would surely be the end of the 
Empire, and if we do not retaliate upon them while we do reta- 
liate upon foreign nations, what is that but the recognition of 
Colonial preference? It would therefore be far wiser to face the 
entire Imperial problem—to see it steadily and see it whole. As 
Mr. Chamberlain has so eloquently insisted, the commercial future 
of this island lies mainly under the Union Jack. The questions 
of employment. and Empire are inseparable, because the mainten- 
ance of the prosperity of our home population depends on the 
development of the Imperial market ; moreover, there is a growing: 
feeling throughout all classes in Great Britain, of which the tariff 
reformers have not taken sufficient advantage, that our depen- 
dence on the foreigner for our food-supplies endangers the inter- 
national position of the Mother Country. The alternative policy 
of growing our own food under our own flag isas attractive as it 
is sound and if any one has any doubt as to the capacity of 
what have been finely termed our “wider shires” to feed the 
population of the Mother Country, he should read the forebodings 
with which Lord Rosebery endeavours to scare the British or the 
Scotch farmer—the lurid pictures of the terrible inundation of 
Colonial corn, which would inevitably follow the adoption of a 
Preferential policy—while the towns and villages are threatened 
with the dear loaf. This is how Lord Rosebery tried to frighten 
the farmers of Essex.* “Mr, Chamberlain’s policy would stimu- 
late the wheat-growing capacity of Canada and Australia to such 
an extent that 1 think it would be very difficult to keep up prices 
* See his speech at Chelmsford on June 9, 1903. 
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in this country, and that is the general effect it would have in the 
Empire as against you” (i.e, the audience of farmers he was 
addressing). 


On August 4, in fulfilment of an old promise, Mr. Chamberlain 

Welbeck addressed a magnificent meeting, mainly com- 
‘posed of agriculturists, in the Riding School at 
Welbeck Abbey, under the chairmanship of the Duke of Portland, 
for the purpose of explaining his fiscal policy to rural England. 
His speech was worthy of the occasion, After reminding his 
audience that any benefit to the manufacturing population must 
also benefit agriculturists, owing to the intimate connection 
between town and country, he pointed out that foreign protected 
countries had progressed more rapidly than free-importing 
England, and as a result we had lost our old supremacy. He 
confuted the optimists who declared that all was well with agri- 
culture, by the citation of a few elementary facts and figures, 
demonstrating the frightful losses sustained under free imports, 
No class interested in the cultivation of the soil could be satisfied 
with the existing condition, but Mr. Chamberlain did not think 
that he need expend himself in preaching to the farmer, and it 
was our political master, the labourer, whom he primarily desired 
to convince. He contended that the high price of corn before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was not the cause of the distress 
among labourers at that time, which was due to the lack of em- 
ployment and the low rate of wages, and to-day they also wanted 
more employment and better wages, which could only come 
through an improvement in the position of the farmer. He 
discussed the effect of his proposals in detail, and after referring 
to the advantages which France had derived from the opposite 
policy to ours, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the proposed 
duties would be largely paid by the foreigner, and the money thus 
raised could be devoted to reducing the cost of tea, sugar, and 
possibly tobacco. The watchword of this policy would be 
“more profit for the farmer, more employment for the labourer, 
and cheaper food for his family.” Mr, Chamberlain ended with 
a fine peroration, which kindled his audience to unbounded 
enthusiasm, His was not merely an economic policy; it was 
mainly Imperial, and he urged upon them not to reject the 
opportunity of entering into reciprocal arrangements with the 
Colonies, and so eventually uniting the Empire. “I address 
myself not merely to your pockets, but to your patriotism.” 
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The Government of Ireland moves in a vicious circle. Sir 
A Vicious Antony MacDonnell, the Nationalist Under- 
Circle Secretary for Ireland, is in the hands of Mr. 

y Redmond; Mr. Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, is 

in the hands of Sir Anthony MacDonnell; while Mr. Balfour 
appears to be in the hands of Mr. Wyndham, and the other 
members of the Cabinet are too occupied to take any sus- 
tained interest in Irish affairs. They have probably been told, 
and some of them believe it, that Mr. Wyndham is successfully 
“squaring” the Nationalist party in Parliament and “nobbling” 
the! Irish vote in British constituencies, and incidentally intro- 
ducing the millennium into Ireland. But their optimism must 
receive an occasional shock from the truculent hostility of Mr. 
Redmond, who is never so happy as when publicly trouncing Mr. 
Wyndham, while the energies of his followers this Session have 
been exclusively devoted to destroying the present Government. 
It is also notorious that the Irish vote in England is being organ- 
ised to the same end, while, as regards the condition of Ireland 
itself the less said the better. Mr. Wyndham has therefore nothing 
to show per contra for the humiliation he has compelled the 
Unionist party to undergo. As we have previously admitted, it 
would be far better for Ireland that an avowed Home Ruler, such 
as Mr. John Morley, should be installed in Dublin Castle rather 
than that the present organised hypocrisy should be prolonged. 
Irish Unionists would infinitely prefer to be shot down in the 
open by their enemies than stabbed in the back by their so-called 
friends. It isrumoured that Mr. Wyndham is using his influence 
as a Cabinet Minister to prevent the introduction of a Redistribu- 
tion Bill next Session, which is imperatively demanded both as an 
act of justice to England and for the future security of the Union, 
neither of which objects appeal to Mr. Wyndham since he suc- 
cumbed to Gaelic flattery. The recent debate on the Anderson 
Case, in which he was unable to offer even a plausible 
Parliamentary defence of an iniquitous proceeding, has severely 
shaken his prestige with his party, and even the mutual admiration 
society on the Treasury Bench must begin to realise that their 


colleague at the Irish Office is a most dangerous guide in Irish 
affairs, 


On August 2 the House of Lords gave judgment in a case 
The Free entitled “General Assembly of the Free Church 
Cie Cane of Scotland and others v. Lord Overtoun and 
’ others,” which had engaged the attention of the 

tribunal at different times for seventeen days. The question at 
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issue was whether the Union effected in October 1900 between 
the Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church, under the name of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
was valid. The appellants represented the insignificant minority 
of the Free Church, who objected to the union on the ground 
that it was a departure from the standards and constitution of 
the Free Church. This controversy has excited greater interest 
in Scotland than any ecclesiastical question since the famous 
Chalmers disruption of 1843. The House of Lords, consisting 
of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Davey, Lord 
James of Hereford, Lord Robertson, Lord Lindley, and Lord 
Alverstone, decided by a majority of 5 to 2 (Lord Macnaghten 
and Lord Lindley being the dissentients) in favour of the appel- 
lants. This decision, reversing the decision of the Scotch Courts, 
seems to have been wholly unexpected north of the Tweed, 
where it has caused general consternation. The immediate 
effects are astounding. An infinitesimal community, the ‘Wee 
Church,” consisting of twenty-four Highland pastors and their 
diminutive flocks, numbering, all told, 5000 communicants, are 
constituted the true Free Church of Scotland, and find them- 
selves in possession of its entire corporate property, including 
endowments, colleges, churches, and manses, amounting in value 
to many millions sterling. Englishmen at once began to talk of 
the inevitable compromise, but as both sides have fought for a 
principle, and as the Scotch are proverbially stubborn in religion 
and finance, there has so far been no suggestion of concession, 
and the somewhat premature offer of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to mediate has been rejected. For the time being, at any 
rate, the mere Southron would be well advised to keep clear of 
the fray, leaving the lists in possession of such capable and well 
equipped champions as Lady Frances Balfour. 


While Scotland is being stirred to the centre of its being by a 
Adolf decision of the House of Lords, public opinion 
Beck. in England has been agitated by one of the most 

mysterious miscarriages of justice in our time, 
which has at last been exposed, thanks in no small measure to 
the devotion and energy of Mr. G. R. Sims, while the great 
publicity of the case is mainly due to the initiative and enterprise 
of the Daily Mail. The short facts are these. In the year 1877, 
a man giving the name of John Smith was tried and convicted at 
the Old Bailey for robbing a number of women of the “un- 
fortunate” class, and was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 
He came out of prison at the end of his term, and in 1896, that 
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is nineteen years after the first series of crimes, the same thefts 
with the same details were repeated. The police arrested Adolf 
Beck, a Norwegian, and a policeman Spurrell, who had been 
present at the trial of Smith nineteen years before, declared 
before the magistrate that “the prisoner is the man.” By a 
curious coincidence Beck was tried at the Old Bailey by the 
Common Sergeant, Sir Forrest Fulton, who had prosecuted 
Smith, but at the trial there was no attempt to identify Beck with 
Smith. Spurrell did not give evidence, and objection was made 
by the prosecuting counsel to the statement of Mr. Gurrin, the 
Treasury expert, that the documents in Beck’s possession were in 
the same hand as the “exhibits” in Smith’s case, while the 
Common Sergeant ruled that “the question whether the prisoner 
was or was not the man convicted in 1877 was not admissible.” 
This was disastrous for Beck, as he could have established an 
alibi which would have cleared him of the crime of 1877, and 
would therefore have proved that he was not Smith, as three 
credible witnesses, one of them a Gentleman of the Chamber to 
the King of Denmark, were prepared to swear that Beck was in 
Lima in 1880 when Smith was serving his time. On the other 
hand, there were plenty of people, including the women he was 
supposed to have robbed, who swore to the identity of the 
prisoner, Oddly enough, after he was convicted and sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude, Beck’s prison clothes were marked 
with the letters “ D. W.,” the former signifying “Convicted in 
1877,” and the latter “Convicted in 1896.” As the Times points 
out in a weighty and moderate article, “That the Court should 
have refused to raise the question whether he was Smith or not, 
and that he should then have been sent to prison as identical with 
Smith, is one of the strangest points in the case.” He repeatedly, 
but unsuccessfully, petitioned the Home Secretary. At last he 
was able to prove that Smith was a Jew, and he was not a Jew. 
But the hierarchy of the Home Office, in spite of the palpable 
blunder that had been made, declined to re-open the question of 
Beck’s guilt or innocence, and simply ordered the “D” to be 
removed from his prison clothes, and he was officially declared 
to be no longer Smith, but guilty of crimes similar to those of 
Smith. He ultimately emerged from prison in 1go1, since when 
he has lived a quiet life without abandoning the hope of clearing 
his name. 


This year the same crimes began again, and Beck was re- 
arrested. Women came forward and swore that 
he was the man. He was again tried and con- 
victed at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Grantham, who sub- 
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sequently wrote a letter expressing his approval of the verdict. 
Happily the judge reserved sentence, and in the interval came 
the dénouement, for the real criminal, John Smith, disguised 
under the alias of Thomas, was caught red-handed, and when 
Inspector Kane, one of the few intelligent persons who have 
figured in the case, heard of this crime, he at once investigated 
the facts, with the result that the much-persecuted Adolf Beck 
was released. His case is now in the hands of the nation, and 
all possible amends should be made to him. The Treasury has 
offered a solatium of £2000 and a “free pardon,” on condition 
that he should forego all further claims. In other words, that 
the whole case should be hushed up. Thanks to the generosity 
of the Daily Mail Beck has been able to refuse this offer, and 
there has now arisen an irresistible demand for an independent 
inquiry into the whole of these suspicious transactions, which the 
Government would be wise to grant without any exasperating 
delay. This is essentially a case in which it is better that we 
should wash our dirty linen than continue to wear it. 


Several other interesting events have occurred during the past 

Thi month, but, as we shall have future opportunities 

ibet, . : 

of discussing them, and as our present number 
is already inconveniently unwieldy, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a mere tabulation. The bril- 
liantly conducted Thibetan Expedition has, as recorded in the 
King’s speech, successfully surmounted the physical difficulties of 
operating 12,000 feet above sea level, and reached the veiled capital 
of Lhassa on August 3, but only, as was to be expected, to find 
that the Dalai Lhama had vanished into space. It is not easy to 
see how our controversy with this potentate is to be brought to a 
successful issue, in view of our declared policy of immediate 
withdrawal. “Negotiations are still proceeding,” and we feel 
sure that if any man can carry through this delicate enterprise, it 
is Colonel Younghusband. Another incident of a totally differ- 
ent kind which merits attention is the report of the small Com- 
mittee of Peers, appointed on the initiative of Lord Lytton, to 
investigate the working of the Chantrey Trust. As might have 
been expected from any body of English gentlemen who allowed 
scope to their common sense, the Committee regard the Chan- 
trey collection as “incomplete, and in a large degree unrepre- 
sentative,” and declare that “too exclusive a preference has been 
given to pictures shown at the Academy.” The Report recom- 
mends that the selection should in future be made by a com- 
mittee of three instead of ten, and euphemistically advises 
“increased flexibility in the method of purchase.” One of the 
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outworks of that close corporation, the Academy, has thus been 
carried which should encourage the “agitators” to further 
efforts. Another event to be noted, and one of transcendent 
importance, is the quarrel between the Vatican and the 
French Republic, which has been pursued with considerable 
zest on both sides, The Papal attempt to coerce two French 
Bishops, which was regarded by the Government as a breach of 
the Concordat, has been followed by the complete rupture of 
diplomatic relations between the Powers; and if Pius X. hap- 
pened to hold command of the sea, France would now be under 
blockade. There is abundant evidence that his Holiness, who 
has shown a singular lack of statesmanship since his elevation, 1s 
deliberately working for the repeal of the Concordat, and as 
powerful sections of the Republican party—backed apparently 
by public opinion, if we may judge from the recent elections 
to the Consiels-Générals—are only too anxious to oblige, there is 
every likelihood of the Papal ambition being gratified. Whether 
the Holy See will gain either materially or spiritually from the 
change is an open question. France has been unfortunate in 
losing at this critical juncture the moderating influence of a 
high-minded and disinterested patriot, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
though his dangerous illness had completely withdrawn him 
from national affairs, He is certainly one of the great men of 
the Third Republic. 


SOME CONSIDERATION OF PRINCIPLES 
INVOLVED IN THE PRESENT WAR 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the current war between Japan and 
Russia is the singular defect and inaccuracy of details furnished 
concerning the successive military and naval situations and 
movements. Doubtless, a similar imperfection of information is 
encountered, and must be expected, in all sequences of current 
events. Contemporaries seldom know the exact truth concerning 
that which passes around them, and only after long and patient 
study does the chronicler of a later day even approach a full and 
correct statement of occurrences, in their relation of cause and 
effect. The complete and balanced narrative, which the modern 
historian rightly sets before himself as an ideal standard, is, 
however, a very different thing from the substantially accurate 
information which is demanded by the man of affairs, civil or 
military, called upon to keep abreast of the professional move- 
ment of his day, to be prepared himself to act in the light of the 
fullest accessible knowledge, but content also to accept, as an 
inevitable condition of all practical life, some degree of obscurity, 
of doubt, attaching to the problem he has to solve. The “ Faites- 
moi savoir” of Napoleon is checked always by his equally 
imperative dictum that war cannot be made without running 
risks. No midway position between these two maxims is tenable ; 
reconcilement is to be found only in the frank and cordial 
embracing of both. It is indispensable to get the fullest data 
that can be had, by the exercise of every means at command ; 
but it is no less indispensable then to go forward, working from 
the basis of what has been learned, however imperfectly, and 
advancing tentatively, but firmly, towards the solution of the 
difficulty immediately in hand. The man who waits for absolute 
certainty, before moving, will, with rare exceptions, reach his 
decisions too late. 

So far as these reflections are just, they apply not only to the 
general officer commanding in actual war, whether by land or 
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sea, but to all others who belong to the military professions, even 
though their nation at the moment be in the happy enjoyment of 
peace. Theapplication is not merely to those especially charged 
with the collection of intelligence, and the digestion from it of a 
formulated military policy ; whether such policy be strategic, or 
tactical, or involve a serious modification of weapons and 
organisation, of army or fleet, in view of novel experiences. 
Men thus situated, at the headquarters of information or control, 
are undoubtedly favoured with peculiar opportunity for learning 
and judging; but the greater precision and certainty thus 
afforded to the few, in virtue of their momentary duties, by ne 
means absolves from similar effort those who, at a distance and 
engaged in more secular routine, possess only the fragmentary 
data to be gathered or inferred from the daily reports of the 
press. Indeed, as a mere matter of exercising military intelli- 
gence, the man who thus employs his reason, upon the partial 
and often contradictory rumours of the flying hours, occupies 
more nearly the position of a responsible commander in war, 
whose estimate of the situations confronting him depends upon 
tidings coming through a dozen channels, continually flowing in 
from divergent quarters, all partial, mostly coloured with error, 
and often at variance with each other. 

The advantage of accustoming the mind to such valuations is 
very great. Natural or acquired, the faculty, like every other, 
grows in the using, and tends ever to be most ready when most 
wanted. In the sphere of reflection it corresponds to the trained 
“judgment of ground” by the physical eye, an aptitude of the 
highest and most universally recognised importance. I was 
immensely gratified, as well as interested, to receive a few days 
ago from a young officer of our navy, just such an analysis and 
criticism of the respective movements of the Japanese and 
Russian fleets on June 23, when the latter astonished the world 
by bringing into the open the ducks long supposed to be not 
only lame but hopelessly crippled. The facts were those given 
in Admiral Togo’s despatch, communicated to the world in 
ample detail in the Times (weekly edition) of July 1; but, 
abortive as the proceeding proved, the attention of the officer 
in question was arrested, and he supplied an interpretation and 
inferences which by their justness of appreciation gave evidence, 
to my mind, of one who had contemplated the possibilities 
open to fleets situated as these were, and was consequently 
prepared at once to understand and value the several move- 
ments. None will question that such an one is, pro tanto, more 
ready to act intelligently and instantly, should occasion arise 
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for him. Situations will not be unfamiliar; just as the eye 
trained to judge ground detects quickly essential identity amid 
superficial divergences, or at least finds the recurrence of certain 
features, the bearing of which upon the field of action is at once 
apparent. 

An apt, and somewhat comical, illustration of the general dark- 
ness, with occasional rays of light, amid which the outside 
observer of the present war gropes, is to be found in the unintel- 
ligible names, variously spelled, of the unfamiliar localities, 
which encumber without elucidating the despatches of generals 
and the accounts of correspondents; as well as in the maps, 
between which and the texts there is that frequent discrepancy 
which the officer in the field finds in the reports of spies or 
deserters. 1 have just (August 5) been damaging my eyes, and 
keeping my temper, holding in one hand a map and in the other 
a narrative; the general result being that, with the exception of 
certain points of major interest, the reader must be content to 
find any particular name in one and not expect the luxury of 
seeing it in both. Nevertheless, even with these disadvantages, 
and the imperfect knowledge of the face of the country, which I 
apprehend embarrasses most inquirers—except, perhaps, the 
general staffs of the contending armies—here and there a clue 
emerges which seems to justify some inferences as to the strategic 
plan of the Japanese, to whom numbers constantly superior 
permit the advantage of initiative. Such inferences, so far as 
correct, and after all allowance for their merely partial accuracy, 
possess a distinct advantage. They involve, as before said, a 
habit of mind which tends always to improve. Nor is this 
practice useful to military men only, but to laymen as well; 
because in these days, although military questions in their details 
are a specialty, the welfare of the nation, above all in repre- 
sentative governments, is furthered by a wide interest and 
appreciation of military necessities among citizens of average 
intelligence. To affirm this is to say no more than all recognise 
with reference to social and economical questions, the solution 
of which depends upon general interest and understanding of the 
broader bearings, although minute detailed knowledge is the 
prerogative of specialists. 

Again, and more notably, the very imperfection of present 
information to a certain extent promotes comprehension, by 
preventing the intelligence from losing itself amid a mass of 
details—a very common infirmity—and forcing attention to fasten 
on the broad general lines of action, which constitute the 
determinative features of military situations—limited, or universal 
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like those of the British Empire. For the specialist, even, these 
are the most important; while for the outsider, they are at once 
the most easy and the only ones to be securely grasped. They 
resemble essentially general principles, which undoubtedly in the 
first instance are formulated only by the observation and collation 
of innumerable details ; but which, once established, far exceed 
in illuminative and directive value, as guides to opinion and 
action, any undigested accumulation of the details on which they 
are based. A principle in warfare, like a generalisation in science, 
is a result; but, when firmly grounded, the details by which it 
was reached may be disregarded by the average man, who for his 
own guidance needs to know only the result, not the method of 
its attainment. The case of weapons is precisely analogous. 
What a given ship, or gun, or submarine boat will do, what the 
result reached in it, this the military man, or the interested 
citizen, needs to know; but this ascertained, the details of con- 
struction or manipulation, which issue in the result, are not 
necessary to all, but only to those specially concerned in 
manufacture or handling. 

It is this general line of thought that I propose to follow in this 
paper, basing my examination of the salient facts, commonly if 
not quite precisely known, upon the broad general principles 
which seem to me applicable to the particular case, and neglect- 
ing details, not as being in themselves immaterial, but still secon- 
dary and in a measure confusing. Imperfect and contradictory 
statements, being among the inevitable conditions of the problem, 
I accept in such degree as judgment may assign to them, in 
developing or modifying conclusions not depending primarily 
upon them, but otherwise reached. In this Russo-Japanese war, 
as in others, much that is instructive to the specialist, and 
ultimately must be sifted and appreciated by him, may safely be 
passed over for the moment even by the military professions 
themselves in general, and yet more by the general observer. 
These are of the nature of details, of methods, and correspond 
essentially to the various processes of manufacture by which the 
result of a finished implement is produced ; or, more nearly still, 
to the several stages of progress, of alternate failure, perplexity, 
and success, through which the conceiver of some great design 
advances to the full development and materialisation of his idea. 
The particularities of tactics, the special difficulties or advantages 
presented by the ground over which the armies are fighting, the 
efficacy of the several weapons employed in the different 
branches of the two services, the problem of transportation 
involved, are all of this character of detail. They minister to the 
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fulfilment of the great design of the war, and are to it indispens- 
able factors ; but they are means, not ends. Whether well or ill 
managed, they are without effect upon the general principles 
which should dictate the direction to be given to military effort. 
It is not said, nor will for a moment be maintained, that the 
capacity or incapacity displayed in the direction of these matters 
will not affect very seriously the outcome of the operations 
involved. The worth of the best modelled ship would be 
seriously vitiated by bad materials used in building, or bad 
workmanship; but the designing of the model is after all the 
loftiest, as it is the most determinative element of efficiency, and — 
the model of the ship, having reference to the work for which 
she is intended, corresponds with great precision to the plan of 
a campaign by land or sea, to compass the objects of a war. 
That plan, carried out, is the grand result to which all the minor 
details are the ministers that may for the time very well remain 
invisible to the observer who wishes to appreciate the conduct of 
the war ; just as the vast array of calculations, which underlie the 
dispositions of weights in a finished ship, are not necessary in 
order fully to comprehend a statement of her powers or weak- 
nesses aS a weapon of war, or to criticise the manner of her 
handling in particular circumstances. 

When carried to successful conclusion, a plan of campaign 
stands revealed as a result ; but while in execution, as this now is, 
on lines known only to the few persons responsible, there is seen 
only a military process, a sequence of action, the study of which 
from day to day, by the stimulus it imparts to reasoned speculation, 
to forecast, is profoundly educative to military men, and illumi- 
native to others who will be at the trouble to furnish their intellects 
with the few chief ascertained principles of warfare. In the 
present case, owing to the secluded character of the scene of 
war, to the care taken by both parties to conceal the essential 
facts of their numbers and conditions, and, it must be added, to 
the strong national bias colouring the reports of many individuals 
correspondents, and others, there is an imperfection of detailed 
information, which gives the additional zest of difficulty to the 
problem, and of enjoyment to progress made in its solution. It 
is in this condition that the subject still is, but a stage of develop- 
ment has been reached which permits, with some degree of 
certainty, an expression of opinion on leading questions of prin- 
ciple. 

Prominent among these doubtless is that of the retention of 
Port Arthur by the Russians, during the moments when evacuation 
was possible, They did not abandon it; and, if I correctly 
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remember, this determination was widely and severely censured 
as a concession to national pride, to political considerations of 
humiliation involved, but in contradiction to sound military 
principle. The question has additional interest, because 
analogous to the still recent instance of Ladysmith, with which 
possibly may be conjoined the less defensible tenure of Glencoe 
and Dundee. In matters of detail the two cases present large 
differences ; but how is it as to the principle involved ? Ishould 
imagine that there must now be much less doubt of the pro- 
priety of the Russian resolution than there was three months ago, 
just as I cannot but think that, as time leaves farther behind the 
period of the Boer War, there will be an increasing conviction 
that the occupation of Ladysmith was neither an error in the begin- 
ning nor a misfortune to the future of the war. Why? Because, 
in the first place, it arrested the Boer invasion of Natal, by threaten- 
ing their line of communications; and, secondly, it detained 
before the besieged place a body of enemies which in the later part 
of the hostilities would have been more formidable elsewhere. 
I apprehend that Port Arthur has fulfilled, and (August 8) con- 
tinues to fulfil, the same function towards the Japanese, though it 
seems much more evident now than at first. The gradual 
development of operations makes it to my mind increasingly clear 
that the number of Russians there, plus their artificial advantages 
of fortification,— which evacuation would have surrendered,—are 
much more useful to the general plan of campaign than they 
would be if with Kuropatkin. To carry Port Arthur, or even to 
maintain an investment, the Japanese must be more numerous 
than the garrison ; therefore, had the place been abandoned, the 
aggregate of troops transferred to Kuroki would have exceeded 
decisively those added to his opponent. 

But the Japanese might have given Port Arthur the go-by. 
Scarcely ; no more than the Boers could have invaded Natal in 
force, leaving Ladysmith in their rear. It is not disputed, I 
believe, ‘that the control of the sea is fundamental to Japan. 
Abandonment of the place by Russia meant destruction to the 
fleet within ; and that destruction meant the release of Togo’s 
ships from a wearing and injurious blockade, with freedom to 
concentrate effort in protection of the general communications of 
his country, as well commercial as military. The recent exploits 
of the Vladivostok squadron would have been much curtailed, 
if not absolutely prohibited, had Togo been able to leave the 
neighbourhood of Port Arthur. Apparently, if Port Arthur 
holds out, it will be impossible to check the Vladivostok ships 
seriously before ice forms, and the derangement of Japanese 
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communication with the outer world, particularly in the matter 
of warlike supplies, may prove, probably will prove, a very 
serious matter to a nation still relatively undeveloped, and carry- 
ing a heavy financial burden. The Japanese Natal has been 
invaded, and the timidity of neutral commerce, being under no 
strong bonds of necessity to seek Japan, will indirectly second 
the direct action of the Russian commerce destroyers. It is not 
necessary to deny the illegality of the Russian action, in sinking 
an uncondemned neutral, in order to recognise the importance, 
as a belligerent factor, of the Vladivostok squadron’s freedom to 
act. Several prizes have reached Vladivostok, and with proper 
provision of supernumerary crews it should be possible fre- 
quently to carry in vessels as long as Port Arthur stands. Re- 
capture by Japanese cruisers, unless distinctly rather the rule 
than the exception, will not detract from the moral effect upon 
intending shippers, nor from its material result in rarer supply 
and enhanced cost to the customer. 

Since this was written, a letter of a Times correspondent, dated 
July 10 (Times of August 16) reveals, what was perhaps before 
known but had escaped my own attention, possibly because 
travelling, that the effect of the first exploits of the Vladivostok 
squadron had been to transfer Kamimura’s division from before 
the port itself to the Straits of Tsu Shima, a strategic position 
vital to occupy, in defence of the Japanese transports maintain- 
ing the military communications with Manchuria and Korea. 
“ Kamimura’s squadron is not powerful enough to blockade the 
two entrances to Vladivostok. It has been compelled to adopt 
the minor role of sealing the Tsu Shima Straits, so as to cover 
the line of communication southward of that point. The naval 
people pray daily for freedom to wipe out the score Vladivostok 
has run up against them.” It is obvious, of course, that had 
Port Arthur been abandoned, or if it falls, that Kamimura can 
be reinforced, Vladivostok adequately blockaded, and the whole 
naval situation reversed, which is only another way of saying 
that the retention of Port Arthur has caused all this embarrass- 
ment to the Japanese, including the serious possible effects 
to their communications with the external world. The effect 


over a month ago, the date of this letter, is graphically portrayed 
by the writer : 


The three big cruisers stationed in Vladivostok, and their accompanying 
swarm of torpedo craft, are so many thorns in the side of Japan. It irks her 
grievously that, while winning signal successes on the principal stage, there 
should be a by-play of unpunished raids against her own merchantmen, trans- 
ports, and peaceful settlers ; that the sea which goes by her name should be 
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an open field for her enemy’s enterprises ; that her shores should be exposed 
to attack by a comparatively petty force ; and that, while she has swept the 
main body of the Russians out of Western Korea, marauding bands of Cossacks 
should defy her along the north-western shore of the peninsula. It is difficult 
to remedy this flagrant fault in the situation, until the fleet can be freed from its 
all-absorbing duties at Port Arthur. 


With all this should be coupled the fact that after the sinking 
of the Petropavlovsk, April 14, Togo had detached several ships 
to reinforce Kamimura. It would seem probable that he had to 
recall them, after the Russian ships had been repaired within the 
port. No wonder, then, in view of all that has been quoted, and 
may reasonably be inferred, that the same correspondent notes 
that, while a concussion in the north might be wisest from a 
purely military point of view, “it is commonly rumoured in Tokio 
that the naval authorities advocate the reduction of Port Arthur 
at the earliest possible moment, and without any reference to 
developments northward of the peninsula. . .. After October 
the northern parts of the Sea of Japan pass under the protection 
of winter.” The Japanese themselves thus testify to the correct- 
ness of the Russian decision to retain the port, whatever criticisms 
may justly be passed on the details of their conduct. 

It is to be hoped that the evidence of the value of commerce 
destroying, given by the Vladivostok squadron, as a hostile 
measure most important, though secondary, may receive timely 
recognition before the great naval States are induced hastily to 
sign away any part of their control over the communications of 
the world, on an ill-considered idea that private property, so 
called, is more entitled to immunity than human life in the 
persons of their citizens. After all, the life of a warrior is as 
really a private life as the goods of the trader are private property ; 
and is no less entitled to respect because risked for the public 
welfare, instead of for individual gain. The whole subject has 
been regarded, in my opinion, in the false light of a supposed 
humanitarianism, rather than from the true point of view of its 
weight as an unquestionably effective belligerent measure. The 
question is not, as commonly posed, whether individual property 
in transit for commercial purposes is private, in the same sense 
as a man’s house, or clothes, or furniture. Even so, the two 
kinds differ essentially, regarded as contributory to national mili- 
tary power, which is the point at issue. Accurately stated, the 
question runs thus: Is the suppression of an enemy’s external 
commerce a means powerfully conducive to exhausting his 
strength, and so shortening the war? If so—and the answer 
can be little doubtful—the query follows, Is it not then perfectly 
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proper to forbid it, and to punish, by forfeiture of goods involved, 
belligerent citizens who disregard the prohibition ; exactly as the 
neutral who disregards a blockade is punished by confiscation of 
vessel and cargo. I admit that, logically, the neutral who carries 
the belligerent goods which the belligerent no longer can, also 
violates the lawful command of the other party to the war; and 
so Charles James Fox, an eminent and most liberal authority, 
said that “Free ships, free goods,” was neither good law nor 
good sense. The principle, however, has been adopted by con- 
sent of the great naval States; but the making of one mistaken 
concession is no reason for another. The true standard of civi- 
lised warfare is the least injury consistent with the end in view ; 
but the end should not be lost to sight in glittering generalities. 
Russia herself may now see cause to regret that she thus lost 
sight of, or could not anticipate, what in an hour of need would be 
the result of her ancient zeal, and consequent treaties, which now 
deny her the old belligerent right to capture enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships. 

It is yet to appear whether the Russian retention of Port 
Arthur will prove as distinctive and determinative a factor in 
the general campaign as Ladysmith did in the Transvaal. In 
the present war, there is not between the opponents the sanie 
disparity of ultimate strength as in the earlier; and the 
approach to equality is still closer because of the evident great 
superiority in organisation of the one weaker in material power, 
which possesses also the immense advantage of nearness to the 
scene, with consequent shortness and facility of communications. 
Yet, while the final outcome—the result,—to which the parties 
are working, remains still unknown, the process which we are 
watching tends more and more to confirm the forecast that 
the tenure of the port may prove, and still more might have 
proved, the turning-point of final success for the one which, 
inexcusably unprepared, and still more inexcusably off her guard, 
at a most perilous moment, lost the first and very important 
moves of the game. Port Arthur has meant, and still means 
delay, the great need of all defence, but especially of that 
particular defensive which requires time to organise resources 
incontestably superior. Whether it avails finally has yet to be 
shown in the result, but in the process its influence is steadily 
visible, with a clearness to which even success can scarcely add 
demonstration. It imposed upon the Japanese at once two 
objectives ; two points of the utmost importance, between which 
they must choose, whether to concentrate upon one or divide 
between the two; and at a moment of general numerical 
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inferiority, it retained, in the fortifications of the place, a passive 
strength, which is always equivalent to a certain number of men, 
—the number, namely, by which the besiegers must outnumber 
the besieged. These divergent objects were Port Arthur and the 
discomfiture of the northern Russian army, necessary to assure 
the Japanese the control of Korea and the release of Manchuria, 
the professed motives of the war. 

That the Japanese leaders realised and gravely appreciated 
the dilemma may be confidently inferred from their action im- 
mediately after their first prompt and judicious steps had secured 
for them the control of the sea, in degree sufficient for military 
transportation. The frequent desperate attempts to seal the 
mouth of the harbour aimed in effect to destroy the military value 
of the place; for it has none other than as a seaport containing 
an effective squadron. Closed to ingress or egress, there would 
have remained but one position to assume ; that is, between the 
two hostile corps. Having failed in their efforts, and unable 
decisively to injure the Russian fleet as an efficient entity, the 
port remains essentially untouched, and either must be taken, or 
if neglected, remains a naval potentiality of evil omen to their 
cause. It can be neutralised only by a naval blockade, a tem- 
porary measure, which accident, or weather, or some fortuitous 
unexpected disaster—such as the sinking of the Hatsuse—may 
cripple or remove. Doubt, amounting to derision, has been 
expressed as to the Baltic fleet going to the Far East. I have 
been myself too far away from sources of information to know 
how far it was possible for that fleet to start, or in what force; 
but I have always believed that, if properly equipped to start, it 
was perfectly feasible for it—so far as coaling was involved—to 
proceed to the scene during the summer weather, and this season 
has been peculiarly propitious. Had it so done, and the Port 
Arthur fleet been as far restored as it has given demonstration of 
being, its enemy would have found on the sea, as on land, two 
divergent objects, two mobile opponents, unitedly very superior 
to himself, co-operation between which, or even junction, would 
have been difficult to prevent. 

These various possibilities, some of which have been realised 
in the sequel, were to my mind ample justification for the Russian 
determination to hold the place, quite apart from the secondary, 
but not therefore unimportant, considerations of general policy. 
Of more interest than my personal opinion, however, is the 
divergence of views witnessed in military observers ; some con- 
demning the Russian course, while others find fault with the 
Japanese for being by it lured to a division of their forces, which 
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apparently is making itself felt in a certain dilatoriness in pushing 
their otherwise very correct strategic dispositions and movements, 
in the advance towards Liao-Yang, or Mukden—whichever be 
their ultimate goal. This dilatoriness, which begins to affect the 
tone of critics hitherto favourable even to the verge of partiality, 
may be the result of caution, due or undue; or it may reflect an 
actual deficiency of strength, attributable to the corps detached for 
the siege of Port Arthur. The army confronting Kuropatkin is 
evidently numerically superior to his; but is this superiority as 
great as is needed to carry on the flanking movements, and the 
assaults upon the successive positions, presumably well selected 
and reasonably strengthened, which it is the privilege of a well- 
conducted defence to oppose to the advance of heavier numbers ? 
To outflank means to overlap, so threatening doubly, from front 
and side, the flank involved, and by its defeat or disorder 
menacing the rear of the army and its communications. To effect 
this, however, requires largely superior numbers, or else a weaken- 
ing of some other part of the line attempting it ; thereby offering 
the enemy an opportunity for a severe counter-stroke, as was the 
case at Austerlitz. 

Despite the difficulty of following the reported movements, 
owing to the confusion of names, it seems clear that the Japanese 
from the first have been continuously massing and extending 
beyond Kuropatkin’s left (east) flank ; and his recent incidental 
mention of their apparent intention to operate along the right 
(north) bank of the Tai-tse-ho, which runs eastward through 
Liao-Yang, indicates distinctly a purpose to crush that flank, and 
thereby either intercept his retreat, or throw him westward, off 
the railroad which is his main line of communication. Success 
in either would mean to their opponents utter matcrial disaster, 
irrespective of moral effect ; but that a scheme so well conceived 
should be executed with so little apparent impetuosity inevitably 
elicits comment. Is there here traceable just that inadequate 
superiority which means caution rather than vigour of attack ? 
And is this attributable to the Port Arthur siege? Data for 
positive reply are wanting ; but, as before remarked, the transfer 
of both the opposing forces at the port to their respective main 
bodies would redound much more to the advantage of the 
Japanese than of the Russians, and in every event the influence 
of the port upon the course of the campaign is conspicuous, 
Nor can the final result, whichever way it turn, impair the 
significance of this renewed illustration of the determining effect 
of well-placed fortresses upon military operations—and upon 
naval also. And here I may well quote an incidental, but very 
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significant, expression from the Times correspondent already 
quoted, whose letter had not been published when I was writing 
hitherto: “The Japanese undoubtedly intended to send forward 
the correspondents, and undoubtedly expected that the military 
situation would speedily enable them to do so. But events did 
not shape themselves to order, and every one has been dis- 
appointed.” 

On the naval side, the tenure of the fortress not only has con- 
strained the pressure before it of the main Japanese navy, which 
is the strategic effect, but also has afforded in some measure 
lessons, tactical in character, as to the probable dispositions and 
operations of blockading and blockaded fleets under modern 
conditions. The most important and decisive novel factor is the 
torpedo, and especially the automobile torpedo, which it is 
scarcely too much to say now makes its first appearance in 
actual war. The distinguishing feature of the torpedo of course 
is that it directs its attack against the ship’s bottom. This is the 
part most difficult to reach ; but, like the heel of Achilles, it is 
likewise the least protected, and therefore both most vulnerable 
and most fatal, if attained. The stationary torpedo, more accu- 
rately styled a submarine mine, is deadly, if struck, as was shown 
full forty years ago, in the American Civil War, by several ap- 
palling disasters; but under ordinary conditions it could be 
avoided, and at all events it did not entail the same continual 
anticipation of a stab in the dark, from behind, nor the sustained 
anxiety, necessarily occasioned by the automobile, capable of 
projection from a long distance. The moral strain, and con- 
sequent physical exhaustion, from this cause has been recognised, 
as well as the material danger, to be among the very disturbing 
factors in future attempted blockades ; and the question how 
best to deal with such a condition has weighed heavily upon the 
naval mind. 

No solution can be said to have received universal acceptance. 
In default of experience it was plausible to argue, 4 priori, and 
upon general principles, that whatever may be said of torpedoes 
launched from one battleship against another, which is a separate 
problem, the attack by torpedo vessels upon a blockading 
fleet is simply a particular form of the general question 
of surprises, and must be met by precautious analogous 
to those used by all great armed masses, which cover their front 
and flanks with a system of advanced detachments, diminishing 
in numerical strength until the outermost of all, called the picket 
line, is reached. By these means is insured, to a greater or less 
degree, that timely alarm will be given, and also a certain amount 
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of resistance opposed, all tending to prolong the period during 
which the main body will be preparing to meet the attack, thus 
reduced from a surprise to the normal conditions of warfare. 
This is the simply defensive resource by which an investing body, 
military or naval, protects itself against attack unawares from 
within or without, whether by sortie in force, or by some special 
enterprise on a minor scale intended to inflict a particular injury; 
such as disabling abattery approaching completion, intercepting a 
train of supplies, &c. The offensive purpose, whether it be siege 
or blockade, demands further dispositions, but, whatever these 
may be, there is always necessity to guard against offensive 
returns ; by surprise, from the opponent within. 

It appears to me, from the numerous though often very brief 
and partial accounts which reach us, that Admiral Togo’s measures 
have reflected these conditions. Since the discontinuance of the 
bombardments by the fleet, and of the efforts to close the 
harbour’s mouth, the conspicuous feature of the naval operations, 
as reported, has been the recurrent encounters between small 
vessels, singly or in groups, mainly of the torpedo class or 
unarmoured cruisers, and evidently engaged in outpost work, for 
which their size particularly designates them. The Japanese 
battle fleet has presumably maintained a position where its com- 
mander believed that, under all ordinary circumstances, by its 
system of look-outs, it would receive timely notice of an attempt 
on the part of the enemy to come out in force. In offensive 
purposes we know that on more than one occasion, conspicuously 
on June 23, these precautions were adequate, for the fleet came 
up in accordance with signals ; while on the defensive side we 
also know that no successful attack has been made by a torpedo 
vessel on the Japanese main blockading fleet, the Hatsuse having 
been sunk by a stationary mine. I have been told, by a person 
in a position to speak with assurance, that the inactivity of the 
Russians, with the very respectable torpedo flotilla at their 
command, is attributed in part to the personal characteristics of 
their naval Commander-in-Chief ; to his excess of caution or lack 
of enterprise. To this correspond expressions attributed by a 
correspondent of the Times (June 18) to Captain Arima, a Japanese 
naval officer commanding in the first two attempts to block the 
entrance. ‘The one thing essential to Russia above all others 
was to prevent Japan from securing undisturbed use of the 
waterways to the continental seat of war. It was for her to 
assume and to hold the offensive. Her passivity has been 
astonishing. It may be doubted whether she yet knows where 
the Japanese have their naval base. When Makaroff had 
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reorganised his fleet, we expected to find his destroyers and 
torpedo boats scouting through an arc of 100 miles radius. We 
expected to find him taking active steps to discover what route 
our vessels habitually followed in approaching Port Arthur. 
Even if, having tracked us to our base, he found it in unsurveyed 
waters, knowledge of our course must have afforded him many 
opportunities. But he did nothing. His vessels lay tamely 
awaiting our attacks,” 

If these criticisms be just,—and it is not easy to contest them, 
—they qualify by so far the natural inference from the present 
operations ; which, with that exception, have been confirmatory 
of the opinion, already held by some, that torpedo vessels would 
find it exceedingly difficult to get within range—at night even 
within sight—of a hostile battle fleet, well picketed by look-outs 
close in with the harbour mouth, and itself occupying a position 
unknown to the would-be assailants. Judging from reports at this 
moment of writing (August 13), the current manoeuvre period of 
the British fleet points to the same conclusion. There is also a 
statement, made upon good authority, that in one of the sorties 
of the Vladivostok squadron, it was sighted by Kamimura’s 
division and kept in view till nightfall, the pursuing torpedo 
vessels reaching within two or three miles ; but upon the Russian 
lights being extinguished all trace was lost. Likewise it is 
familiar to students of naval history that a chased vessel, the 
exact position of which at dusk was visible, frequently escaped 
by the simple trick of showing no lights, or false lights, and 
changing her course. This expedient was effective even against 
intent eyes looking towards a point already discerned, and from 
a comparatively lofty deck. Owing to the lowness of torpedo 
craft, vision is much more restricted in range, and through their 
unsteadiness more difficult to retain. 

That “ frigates are eyes of the fleet” isa saying probably older 
than Nelson, by whom it is known to have been adopted. In his 
day, however, the eyes were almost wholly for offensive purposes ; 
to ascertain the whereabouts of the enemy, in order to guide 
one’s own movements of attack. The ancient line-of-battle ships 
were not liable to surprise, in the strict sense of the word although 
the unexpected doubtless often occurred. Now, however, the 
seaman is reduced to the full level of the exposure which in this 
respect has long dogged the soldier, and the eyes of Argus 
scarcely would exceed the demand for defensive outlook. If the 
unusually smooth weather, which has marked:the recent British 
manoeuvres, enlarged in consequence the range of action and 
eftect of the submarine, as is thought, it suggests also that many 
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steamboats of the outside fleet, not capable of meeting heavy 
seas, could be utilised for defence in such circumstances. 

It will remain a question for some time how near a harbour’s 
mouth a blockading battle-force will venture to lie. If its object 
be merely to support a commercial blockade, maintained chiefly 
by lighter and swifter cruisers, this end may be secured without 
very close approach ; but, if charged with preventing the escape 
of a division within, distance will be a matter of importance. 
The latter has been the condition of Admiral Togo’s blockade, 
and the escape of the Russians, to which every motive should 
prompt them, has so far been thwarted. We do not know what 
his proceeding has been, but we do know that his battle fleet is 
frequently out of sight; and yet, on the unexpected appearance 
of the enemy with his repaired ships, on June 23, it was promptly 
on hand. Under the particular conditions of Port Arthur, which 
make the issue of a fleet onerous and protracted, the vessels 
having to come out one by one, ample time is allowed for 
conveying warning to a distance. The difficulty would be far 
greater where egress was easy, and could be effected indepen- 
dently of tide conditions. Under such circumstances, to sustain 
its offensive réle, the outside battle fleet must take a position 
which will greatly increase its danger, and impose further strain 
upon its defensive powers. By day the range of modern 
ordnance, and by both night and day the establishment of out- 
side mine fields to the extreme limit of the belligerent’s waters, 
suffice to prevent very close approach to armoured vessels, the 
draft of which is unavoidably heavy. These factors, however, 
are stationary, and can readily be allowed for. It is, as always, 
the mobile foes, in this case the division wishing to escape, the 
enemy’s defensive body, with the torpedo flotilla as its offensive 
covering arm, which constitute the difficulty. The problem is 
probably no more troublesome, nor more unequal between the 
two contestants, than those which our predecessors encountered ; 
but the particular danger of unexpected sudden assault, directed 
at a peculiarly vital spot, by assailants not readily visible, is new, 
and we have not yet the experimental data necessary for even an 
approximate answer as to its degree, or the facility of counter- 
action. One thing we know; risks must be run by those who 
would make war. Admiral Sampson well said in one of his 
general orders, the escape of the Spanish squadron is so serious 
a matter, that the risk of the torpedo must be accepted. 

Yet how far may not such a sound general maxim be qualified 
by conditions of political urgency, or of ultimate military 
success, as contrasted with immediate victory. There is such a 
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thing as the “ sterile glory” of fighting battles, and still more of 
running risks, the object of which is not worth the possible loss. 
The best victories, said Tourville, are those which cost least in 
blood, hemp, and iron. It has been noted of Nelson, truly, I 
think, that he was more cautious about his tep-gallant masts in 
bad weather than about his whole fleet in battle. It has seemed 
to me all along very much of a question whether Admiral Togo 
would be well advised to court action with his battleships, 
provided he could prevent the enemy’s escape without it. It 
would be better to throw the weight of the destruction of the 
enemy’s squadron upon his torpedo vessels and upon the army. 
His conditions are not those of Sampson, though even in that case 
obvious political considerations precluded all needless hazard of 
battleships, Japan has abundance of men, but she has not 
superabundance of ships. For an adequate object she can 
afford to risk much, and under some conditions must risk every- 
thing, if necessary; but, after all, the winning of victories is 
worth while only to the one supreme decisive object of her 
naval operations—the control of the sea; and if that can be 
attained equally well by other means, the battle fleet should be 
preserved as both a political and military factor of the first im- 
portance. There did not seem to me eagerness to engage in his 
operations of June 23; although here again information, still im- 
perfect, prevents positiveness of judgment. Opinion concerning 
his motives must repose rather upon apparent expediency, con- 
joined with such indications as the reports contain. Again, what 
force has he had recently before Port Arthur? Has he not 
drawn thither the greater part of the armoured cruisers which 
once appeared to be with Kamimura before Vladivostok? This 
measure, if recognised by the Russians, would deter them from 
desperate attempts to leave, and, should they try it, would ensure 
comparative immunity for his own fleet by an overwhelming 
superiority of force, thus shortening the time of engagement, and 
lessening, as well as distributing, the amount of injury which the 
enemy could effect. It would account also for the apparent in- 
efficiency of the Japanese fleet before Vladivostok, which has so 
far failed to bring to book the audacious enemy within. 

After writing these words, rummaging during some cuttings 
relative to the war, which I had put aside, I turned out, among 
other things, the report of Captain Arima’s remarks, before 
forgotten, from which I have already introduced one quotation. 
He further confirms, and was doubtless in a position to speak 
knowingly, that the necessity for care of the battleships was clearly 
recognised, and was a dominant motive in Japanese councils : 
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Our general strategy has been largely guided by the consideration that our 
navy is not elastic. Whatever resources we take into the fight must suffice us 
until the finish. Our first thought, therefore, was to expose our squadrons to 
a minimum of danger, so long as their destructive potency was not thereby 
impaired. We have not courted conflicts at close ranges. We have avoided 
them, preferring to utilise to the full the immense potentialities of modern 
cannon. Hc<nce our frequent employment of high angle fire, which it is not 
our experience is specially severe on a gun. Besides, we have no lack of guns, 
. . » Our attempts to seal Port Arthur were inspired primarily by these same 
economical considerations. Whatever we could do to paralyse the enemy’s 
squadron without hurting our own ships, that we had to do. 


The reasoning, I think, is conclusive, and justifies Arima’s further 
remark : 


The same considerations that dictated for us a programme as economical as 
possible should have impelled our enemy to ass: me the offensive with all the 
destructive force he could command. Russia had reserves todraw on; and she 
has building yards on an incomparably larger scale than those of Japan. The 
loss of a few ships could not have mattered for her, could she have crippled or 
destroyed an equal number of Japanese vessels. With regard to Makaroff’s 
strategy, and the Russian naval strategy in general, it appears to us that they 
have erred seriously throughout. 

In these words I infer a very evident reference to the Baltic 
fleet, for in Far Eastern waters Russia certainly had neither 
original equality, nor reserves, nor dockyard capacity to vie with 
Japan. Apparently, Japanese naval authorities reckoned the 
coming of a Baltic squadron as among very possibie contingencies, 
The nautical difficulties of every kind confronting it were in no 
wise insuperable ; in fact, were very moderate ; and its failure to 
appear can be attributed only to a very serious lack of apprecia- 
tion of naval conditions, or to the general unpreparedness which 
made a timely start impracticable. The process of repairing, 
which finally on June 23 enabled the Russian fleet to put into 
line the two battleships, Césarevitch and Retvizan, would have 
justified Makaroff in delaying action until he could bring his 
whole force against an enemy so decidedly superior; but that 
accomplished, and its period was known antecedently at 
St. Petersburg, the despatch of the Baltic fleet, coincident in 
purpose, if not in time, with a determined attack upon the 
Japanese fleet, was a combination not only feasible but highly 
promising of decisive effect. Port Arthur has held out to a time 
apparently far exceeding Japanese anticipations at the date 
(May 14) when Arima uttered the words reported ; for, speaking 
of certain attempts that might be made by the Russian fleet 
within, he concluded his remarks by saying, “ We believe that, 
unless our estimate of our army be erroneous, there will not 
remain to Port Arthur much time for such enterprises.” The 
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heroic garrison has endured beyond the expectation of many; 
but where is the relieving force ? 

This article has been concluded—and revised—under the full 
impression produced by the recent Russian sortie from Port 
Arthur, and its failure. Precision of details as to what actually 
occurred, of the successive stages of the combat which led up to 
the final result, are still wanting ; but the material outcome is 
sufficiently evident for all practical purposes, for forming a 
workable estimate of the situation as it now is, and of the proba- 
bilities of the immediate future. As the matter of the engage- 
ment of August 10 now (August 19) stands, there could scarcely 
be asked an apter illustration of that aspect of the subject of 
warfare—and of all practical action—upon which I dwelt at the 
beginning. There can be little doubt that when the details 
are known, and have been collated, studied, and weighed, by 
men of special aptitudes, there will be found much that will 
throw needed experimental light upon the conditions of modern 
warfare, and much room for criticism, favourable or adverse, 
upon the conduct of the respective fleets. But important as all 
this is in its place and time, and conducive as it may prove, when 
well digested, to the formulation of professional opinion upon 
questions still in dispute, it is not immediately imperative ; nay, 
it is necessarily a matter of time and deliberation. Those who 
have tried to balance opposing statements of eye-witnesses, to 
reconcile official reports, to supplement defective testimony, 
know how troublesome it is to reconstruct the course of a naval 
battle. At present the one feature which engages my own atten- 
tion, standing out from the fog of unexplained details, is the 
apparent continued care of Togo to preserve his battleships. 
It is incredible that after the experience of June 23 he should not 
have been in superior force, and certainly he had the best of the 
fighting ; his fleet remains on the field, and his enemy dispersed. 
But why did he not push home his advantage ? Why was the 
Césarevitch permitted to escape, and the other battleships to 
return? He can scarcely expect, if the place falls, that they 
will be given up “alive”; or have felt about battering them, as 
Nelson about using shell against an enemy, that it would be 
burning “our own” ships. To surmise that there may remain 
more life in the place than appears may cover me with con- 
fusion, ere the words appear in print; but under the most 
natural conclusion, that Japan does not.feel even yet that she has 
any margin of sea power to spare, what a comment on Russian 
naval management, and what a justification of the tenure of Port 
Arthur, and the consequent harassment of the enemy’s little navy ! 
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This battle in fact is part of the process, of the method, of the 
detail, appertaining to the drama of war passing before our eyes ; 
and it is not so much the particulars of its own action, but the 
part which it itself, as a whole, bears to the final result which 
is important. Due consideration of this part invokes reference 
not only to that which is to come, intervening between the 
present and the anticipated future, but also to the irrecoverable 
past. Properly to value it, we should work backward as well as 
forward, and regard the broad aspect of the general contest not 
only with eyes enlightened by recognition of fundamental prin- 
ciples of war, but also with attention undistracted by multi- 
plication of irrelevant detail. Whatever the cause, and wherever 
the fault, Russia though much the greater in ultimate resources 
permitted herself to drift into war unprepared, and gravely 
inferior in force, upon the decisive scene of conflict. This 
was especially the case upon the sea, the control of which 
was, and has continued, so absolutely essential to Japan, that 
apart from it she would be helpless for the offensive action she 
had to take. 

Under these circumstances two things were necessary to 
Russia—delay, in order to gather her resources, and promptitude 
in repairing the neglects of the past. Herein appears the im- 
portance of Port Arthur; it has obtained delay. The time occu- 
pied in the siege has been ample for a government, which 
recognised that the whole Japanese movement turned upon the 
control of the sea, to have despatched a fleet, which by this time 
could have reached the scene, and very well might have turned 
the scale—allowing only for the fortune of war. Before this, the 
aggregate of Russian naval force might have been made very 
decidedly superior to that of Japan, and the problem of bringing 
the separated sections into co-operation against a concentrated 
enemy, though difficult, would be by no means hopeless. Success 
would have ended the war. 

The Japanese, having this danger staring them in the face, 
have, I think, seen it more clearly than many of their critics. 
As shown by the course of the war, by their action, they have 
recognised that Port Arthur was the key, not only to the naval 
war but to the whole campaign, land and sea. It would have 
been to them an immeasurable calamity had the naval season, 
already approaching its close, ended with Port Arthur in the 
hands of the enemy. Amid all the uncertainty in which we are 
as to the respective numbers of the opposing armies, one thing 
seems clear, that Kuropatkin up to the present has profited, and 
continues to profit, by the siege of Port Arthur ; and that to a 
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degree which up to the present renders inconclusive the whole 
Japanese movement against him. They gain ground, undoubtedly ; 
but the Russian army continually escapes them. It is not to be 
believed that leaders with the high order of military intelligence 
shown by them would permit this had they the power to 
prevent it. Each successful retreat leaves the Russian army 
still an organised force, still “in being”; draws it nearer 
to its resources, and lengthens its enemy’s communications 
A naval base is an element of sea-power. It may be no less 
determinative of a naval issue as the fleet itself, because 
essential to its existence. Port Arthur, as well as the control of 
the Far Eastern waters, has thus contributed to the demonstration 
of the influence of sea-power. It has modified thus far the whole 
tenor of the land operations, and who shall say that even the 
delay so far procured may not sensibly affect the outcome of the 
war, even though the place itself shortly fall? The defence of 
Port Arthur must not be looked upon as an isolated consideration 
dependent upon its particular merits, but as part of a general 
plan of operations. Every day it holds out is a gain, not perhaps 
for itself but for Russia. No principle of warfare is more 
fundamental than that no one position stands, or falls, for 
itself alone, but for the general good. The question is 
not, Can Kuropatkin bring the Japanese to a stand as yet? 
Probably he cannot, if the besieging force is released. It is, 
Can he continue a successful retreat, until the season brings the 
operations to a close. “Though our military position was 
imposing,” wrote Bonaparte to the Directory in 1797, “ it must 
not be thought that we had everything in our hands. Had the 
enemy awaited me, I should have beaten him; but had he con- 
tinued to fall back, continually augmenting his resources, the 
situation might have become embarrassing.” Whether Port 
Arthur has, or has not, obtained for Kuropatkin all the time 
needed to organise a campaign of this character, remains to be 
seen ; but I think the verdict of history must be that such was 
the tendency of its resistance, and that failure, if it comes, must 
be attributed to insufficiency of means, not to error in strategic 
conception. The time it has held out justifies the risk taken in 
the original calculation. 
A. T. MAHAN, 


LAKE LUCERNE, August? 19. 


THE KING AND FOREIGN POLICY 


THE question as to what is the best form of government 
has engaged the attention of thinkers from the earliest days 
of political history. The balance of opinion seems to be 
largely in favour of monarchy under which great powers 
are vested, either in theory or practice, in a single individual. 
Experience has shown that it is the strongest form of govern- 
ment. Bagehot explains its strength by saying that it is an 
intelligible government. Men understand it, and they do 
not understand any other. The nature of a constitution, the 
strife of political parties, the subtle and complex formation of a 
guiding opinion, are difficult to grasp. The action, however, of 
a single individual is easily comprehended. Hence in one shape 
or other monarchy exists in almost all nations. The present 
government of France is in reality a monarchy. The President 
of the Republic is entrusted with many of the most important 
prerogatives of the ancient kings. At the time of the formation 
of the United States the greatest care was taken to preserve as 
much as possible in the elected President the prerogatives and 
powers associated with the monarchy of George III. The wisdom 
of this policy has often been manifested in American history, and 
strikingly so some forty years since, when the Southern States 
attempted to secede from the Union. Had it not been for the 
powers which Lincoln possessed as President, the South, in all 
probability, would have been successful. Alexander Hamilton, 
of whom Talleyrand did not hesitate to say that he considered 
him the greatest of his contemporaries, not excepting Napoleon, 
was mainly responsible for preserving these powers for the 
President of the United States. The citizens of that body politic 
may look back to his memory, not alone as one of the founders 
of the Union, but as one who by his foresight saved it from 
disintegration. 

The general characteristic of the English monarchy is that it 
is looked up to by the large majority of the people with feelings 
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which have their origin in long past ages. It came into existence 
in times of which we have inadequate record, and portions of the 
service still used at the coronation of the sovereign were read at 
the consecration of the king in the misty dawn of our history. 
The King of England was regarded for centuries as a sacred 
person. After the Revolution of 1688 the reverence for the 
“ Lord’s anointed” was inevitably weakened. The change in the 
succession brought this about. If there was a right to the Crown 
by divine ordinance, that right was obviously possessed by 
James II. The obligations of allegiance to him, which many felt, 
were got over in a very singular manner. It was said that he 
had abdicated and run away. In reality he was driven out of the 
kingdom ; and to say that he had abdicated was an extraordinary 
contention seeing that it was his earnest desire to come back to 
rule England and reside in Whitehall. The truth was, the people 
of England found events too strong for them. They were per- 
suaded that they could not, with due regard for things they held 
most dear, accept James for their King. They then hoped that 
Queen Anne might be the foundress of a dynasty with special 
sacred sanction, but her thirteen children all died in her lifetime, 
and it became necessary to make a king by Act of Parliament. 
The Act of Settlement was then passed, and the Crown was 
settled on the descendants of the Princess Sophia of Hanover, 
a younger daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the eldest 
daughter of James 1. James II. and his son were in strict suc- 
cession before her, so were the descendants of a daughter of 
Charles I., now represented by Princess Ludwig of Bavaria, and 
also the elder children of Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. All 
these were passed over. Princess Sophia, as we all know, died a 
few weeks before Queen Anne, and her son George, the Elector 
of Hanover, became King of England. 

It was obviously impossible for the English people to place 
the House of Hanover on the throne upon any principle which 
did not involve the idea that the monarchy was merely an 
expedient institution. Hence the first two Kings of that House 
came to be regarded as nothing more than public func- 
tionaries. Therefore throughout the whole of the reigns of 
George I. and George II. the sentiment of real loyalty, in which 
there is something of religious feeling, ceased to exist in England 
as far as the family on the throne were concerned. Moreover, 
during the reigns of these two kings; there was no strong party 
interested in inculcating reverence for the royal authority. The 
Tories and Royalists disliked the king, and those who held the 
Whig creed of the day were indifferent to the kingly office. With 
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the accession of King George III. another state of things was 
seen. The heart of England went out to the young prince who 
was a true Englishman in feeling, and the people forced them- 
selves gradually to look up to him with reverence similar to that 
entertained for the ancient kings. The old feeling of loyalty 
struck new roots in the heart of the nation. It withered again 
somewhat during the reigns of George IV. and William IV,, till 
at last it revived in majestic, strength towards the close of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

At the present moment few Englishmen care to think that 
King Edward VII. holds his office in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, as lawyers would say in their prosaic language, by 
virtue of the 6th of Anne, cap. 7. And, in truth, although this 
may be the origin of his title, his position rests upon the old 
feeling of loyalty to the Sovereign which clings to the heart of 
the English people. And it may be doubted whether there is at 
the present moment in the whole world any ruler who commands 
more hearty allegiance from the nation he governs than the King 
of England. His power depends on the fulfilment of duties 
which are well understood by many, and instinctively felt by all. 

One of the most important functions of a King of England is the 
control of the Foreign Affairs of the country. The claims of the 
sovereign in this respect have been laid down by Queen Victoria 
in a well-known letter to Lord John Russell, when Lord 
Palmerston was dismissed. This letter was read in the House of 
Commons by Lord John Russell at the time. 
Queen’s own hand and ran as follows : 

“The Queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will distinctly 
state what he proposes in a given case in order that the Queen 
may know as distinctly to what she is giving her royal sanction. 
Secondly, having once given her sanction to such a measure 
that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such 
an act she must consider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown, 
and justly to be visited by the exercise of her constitutional right 
of dismissing that Minister. She expects to be kept informed of 
what passes between him and foreign Ministers before important 
decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to receive the 
foreign despatches in good time; and to have the drafts for 
her approval sent to her in sufficient time to make herself 
acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off.” 

The Sovereign therefore must have an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on Foreign Affairs. And Sir William Anson in his 
work on “The Law and Custom of the Constitution,” points out 


that it is a practice introduced and uniformly observed by 
VOL, XLIV 4 


It was in the 
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George III., and only for a short time disregarded by George IV., 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is always present 
when an English Sovereign discusses business with the repre- 
sentative of a foreign Power. The same distinguished writer 
adds that all letters addressed to Queen Victoria by foreign princes 
were invariably shown either to the Foreign Secretary or to the 
Prime Minister. Bagehot sums up the whole matter by saying 
that in our monarchy the Sovereign has three distinct rights: 
the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the right to 
warn. 

The expression of M. Thiers that in a constitutional monarchy 
“Leroi régne et ne gouverne pas” is a false parody of the phrase 
addressed by Leo Zamoisky to Sigismund III.: “S#mus electores 
regum, destructores tyranntim ; regna, sed non impera.” In reality 
it would be truer to say, “ Le roi gouverne et ne régne pas.” 

All thinking Englishmen, then, at the commencement of the 
present reign, who realised the influence and important duties of 
a King of England, naturally looked with great interest for any 
indication given by the new Sovereign as to the foreign policy he 
was likely to favour. If the truth must be told, there was an 
uneasy feeling abroad, especially in the earlier part of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, that the influence of the Sovereign was some- 
times used to promote a policy towards Germany which the 
people of England instinctively disliked. This was the real cause 
of the unfortunate friction which existed between the Queen and 
Lord Palmerston, and produced a feeling of irritation in the 
country against both her Majesty and Prince Albert, which might 
easily have led to regrettable consequences. These were averted 
by the chivalry, loyalty, and patriotism of Lord Palmerston, who 
on a memorable occasion did not really defend himself, because if 
he had done so the Sovereign would have been exposed to attack. 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert did not gain in Germany 
what they lost in England. Bismarck, as we all know, was never 
tired of sneering at the whole family of Coburg, and especially at 
Prince Albert. Some of the most brilliant pages in Treitschke’s 
writings are devoted to holding up the Prince Consort of England, 
the friend of Prussia and of German unity, to ridicule and con- 
tempt. The German insults to Queen Victoria during the Boer 
war will never be forgotten by the present generation of English- 
men, nor will they cease to remember that at her death they were 
not discontinued. Her grandson could have stopped them at 
any moment. 

The views King Edward VII. appeared to entertain re- 
garding the international relations of the country gave universal 
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satisfaction. To the great delight of the English people he went 
to Lisbon, and there drew the bonds closer that bind Great 
Britain to her ancient ally. Then came the visit to Rome, which 
was manifestly intended to convey to the Italian people an ex- 
pression of the unabated sympathy of England. This also re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of the nation. The assiduous 
labours of German diplomacy, and the carelessness and want of 
nerve with which English foreign policy has been conducted 
since Lord Palmerston was laid in the Abbey, had resulted in 
an estrangement with France and a bitterness of feeling between 
the two countries which was dangerous in the extreme. The 
visit of the King to Paris, his tact upon that occasion, his evident 
desire to bring about a good understanding between the two 
great Western Powers, won for him a still larger measure 
of confidence from his own people. His efforts were crowned 
with success. The entente cordiale which now exists is certainly 
owing to his initiative, and largely to his work. It is easy to 
exaggerate its importance and solidity, but the arrangements 
made between the two countries have undoubtedly removed 
some causes of friction and opened the way to a further and 
more intimate understanding, which, if it can be arrived at, will 
promote the interests of both nations and the still higher and 
more important cause of Western civilisation. The action of the 
King in endeavouring to bring France and Italy into closer 
relations with England and Portugal, as well as the strengthen- 
ing of the already existing Portuguese alliance, was looked upon 
in Germany with as much disfavour as it was popular in England. 
The visit to Portugal was interpreted in Lisbon as meaning 
the guarantee of the Portuguese possessions in South Africa 
from German attack. Vigorous attempts were made by the 
Germans to counteract the effect of this visit. They tried to 
persuade the Spaniards that they were slighted because King 
Edward did not go to Madrid, and the Portuguese that his object 
was to filch from them the Azores, which islands are coveted by 
Germany for the purpose of establishing a coaling-station. 

Then again, anything that brings Italy into cordial relations 
with France strengthens the already powerful party in the 
former country which desires to see her liberated from the en- 
tanglements of the Triple Alliance. 

But it may be doubted whether in recent international politics 
any event has occurred more distasteful to Germany than the 
Anglo-French entente. The German Embassies, both in London 
and in Paris, did their best to hinder it in every way, and now 
that it has been accomplished they are untiring in their efforts to 
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bring about its undoing. To this end it is being industriously 
suggested that King Edward VII. should endeavour to promote 
more intimate relations between England and Germany. That 
German diplomatists should work in this direction is easy 
enough to comprehend. They know right well that any 
move on the part of England to return under German influence 
would be followed at once by a mistrust for Great Britain 
in France and by a recrudescence of French animosity towards 
this country greater than ever. It would be a supreme 
triumph for German diplomacy, which for the last quarter 
of a century has been steadily working to increase the enmity 
between England and France, and to endeavour at the same 
time to establish friendly relations between Germany and 
the French Republic. The German Embassy in Paris has kept 
this twofold end steadily in view. As regards promoting enmity 
between England and France it was for a long time only too 
successful, and recently it would appear as if it were succeeding in 
making a breach in the wall which separated the German 
Embassy in Paris from French society. When some little time 
ago a diplomatist attached to the German Embassy in Paris 
was elected to the fashionable “Cercle de l'Union,” Prince 
Radolin, the German Ambassador, thought it important enough 
to telegraph to the Kaiser announcing the auspicious event. 
We may smile at such things, but it is as well that we 
should remember that the idea of a Franco-German alliance 
against England commended itself once to the political genius 
of Jules Ferry and to the practical sense of Stoffel. The 
basis of this alliance would be the acquisition by France of a part 
of Belgium and French Switzerland, while Germany would obtain 
a free hand as regards Holland. 

The Germans have been systematically taught that England 
is the enemy. The writers and public men in this country 
who, for the last few years, have been warning England 
against German schemes of aggression have sometimes been 
represented as enemies of Germany, or at least as persons 
who are guilty of exciting in England needless alarm of 
the great Power on the other side of the North Sea. But 
it cannot be too often repeated that those persons have not 
made use of their own language, but they have merely quoted 
the words openly spoken or written by German Ministers of 
State, by high officials, by many men of consideration and 
genius, who form opinion in Germany, and even by the Kaiser 
himself, 

Those who have watched carefully the movement in foreign 
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politics for the last few months cannot avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that the present British Government has not realised that 
an entente cordiale with France is only possible if an attitude of 
extreme reserve and caution, as regards Germany, be adopted 
and steadily maintained. The one asset which Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues have to boast of is the understanding with France, 
which is owing largely to the initiative of the King. They will not 
be wise if they play fast and loose with it. Nor will they be able to 
obtain the forgiveness of the nation if they again allow England 
and France to drift into an attitude of hostility one to the other 
by insinuating that the fault is not theirs. It was whispered 
about, at the time of the “ Venezuela Mess,” that Ministers were 
driven into the ludicrous and humiliating position they occupied 
by the influence of King Edward. Ifthe present crude efforts made 
by German diplomatists to bring about friction again between 
England and France, by means of “graceful concessions” to 
Germany of the kind we have been accustomed to in the past, 
should be crowned with success, this cowardly excuse will not 
avail. The Ministry of Mr. Balfour will earn the contempt of 
the Germans, by whom they will be deceived, the resentment of 
the French people, who will consider their conduct perfidious, 
and the permanent distrust of the English people, whose truest 
and highest interests they will have betrayed. 

It must be steadily borne in mind that the main object of 
Germany is the absorption of Holland into the German Empire. 
Frederick List, one of the most powerful and influential of 
German political writers, more than fifty years ago compared 
Germany without Holland to a house, the front door of which 
does not belong to the proprietor, but is in possession of a 
stranger. To obtain the mouth of the Rhine, and bring the 
people of the Netherlands, economically and politically, into 
union with the German Empire is an object openly avowed by 
almost all German political writers, Since 1878 this movement 
has acquired an ever-increasing force. The Dutch have shown 
some signs of becoming more reconciled to the idea. When the 
Kaiser visited Holland some years ago he was received with 
considerable cordiality, and people seemed to have forgotten the 
old anti-Prussian refrain, “ Mer welle bleiwe, wat mer sin” (we 
will remain what we are), The marriage of Queen Wilhelmina 
with a German prince brought the countries closer together, and 
the Boer War, which alienated Dutch sympathies from England, 
assisted the growth of German influence in Holland, One step 
towards the union has already been taken. This is the scheme 
for the laying down of the joint German-Dutch cable to the 
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possessions of Holland in the East Indies, which, after a long 
period of negotiation, has been accepted. The object is to emanci- 
pate Germany from English cables, and to amalgamate, to some 
extent, German and Dutch interests in the East. It is also 
the German hope that, if the Baghdad Railway should be com- 
pleted, a cable may be laid from the terminus of that railway on 
the Persian Gulf to the Dutch Colonies in the East. This would 
further strengthen the position of Germany, and be a step 
towards a more intimate economic union with Holland. The 
next step to be taken is a postal union between that country and 
Germany. This has been objected to in Holland up to now. 
The Dutch fear that it is not quite so innocent a matter as it 
appears at first sight. It has been pointed out in Holland with 
great force that a postal union would be the inevitable prelude 
to a customs union. But it seems that economic union between 
Germany and Holland is rapidly coming within the range 
of practical politics. This would in all probability be followed 
by political union. One way to prevent such a dangerous 
consummation for England would be the neutralisation of 
Holland. This can only be brought about by the concerted 
action of England and France. The fear of this neutralisation 
is very great in Germany, and diplomatists know that it 
was one of the reasons why the Government at Berlin objected 
to the Hague Court of Arbitration, for the existence of such 
a permanent institution in Holland pointed to the neutralisation 
of that country. The Germans hope that, when their naval 
programme is completed and they have acquired a commanding 
position in the North Sea, Holland will be squeezed into 
accepting a naval convention with Germany, and then very 
little alteration in the Dutch Constitution would make amalgama- 
tion with the German Empire easy and, to ordinary Dutchmen, 
the change would at first be almost imperceptible. 

But if German policy as regards Holland is to be suc- 
cessful, it is obviously necessary that France and England should 
be kept apart. In order to accomplish this, the English Foreign 
Office which, in the language of an excellent and suggestive 
article signed “Julius” in the Contemporary Review of August, 
called “England in Leading Strings,” is “made up of men 
lacking experience in European ways and morbidly sensitive 
to the hypnotic passes of the German Embassy,” is being 
persuaded that in the interests of civilisation it would be a good 
thing for Edward the Peacemaker to make advances to Germany. 
But advances made by King Edward or his Ministers in Berlin 
would be at once represented in Paris as a betrayal of France by 
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England. It is impossible for Great Britain to be on} equally 
good terms with France and Germany. Any attempt to become 
so will result in making enemies of both. The experience 
of history, from the days of Frederick the Great to those of 
Bismarck, shows that there is neither real sympathy nor com- 
munity of interest between England and Prussia. At the present 
moment Prussian ideas and Prussian policy dominate Germany. 
This may not always continue. There are signs that Germans in 
various parts of their Empire are becoming alive to the real 
greatness of their country. That greatness consists in the position 
which they once held as leaders and guides of European thought, 
and in the strong simple character of the nation which commanded 
universal respect. As long, however, as this Prussian domination 
lasts, so long it will be impossible for England to adopt any- 
thing but an attitude of extreme reserve towards the German 
Empire. 

The attempt which is being made, through the German 
Embassy, and not resisted as it should be by the Foreign Office, 
to induce King Edward to favour a policy, which in reality is 
only a renewal of the old unfortunate and humiliating concessions 
to Germany, is sure to fail when the nation realises its significance. 
It is not credible, moreover, that his Majesty will set to work to 
undo the good he accomplished during the early months of his 
reign. He will not deliberately weaken the confidence of the 
English people in the judgment and stability of the Crown. 
Nor can the sinister advice of financial magnates—who may 
have gone through the form of naturalisation, but are destitute 
of English feeling and amenable to German influences—be 
regarded as given in good faith. On the other hand, there is 
every reason to be alarmed lest the Ministers of the Crown may 
have failed to learn the lesson of the “Venezuela Mess” and 
the Baghdad Railway. And yet few episodes in our time caused 
more general or genuine indignation. 

The Ministers are accountable to the English nation for the 
foreign policy of the country. The action of the King has eman- 
cipated Great Britain from the long and odious tradition of 
“graceful concessions” toGermany. The advisers of the Crown 
will be held responsible if the foreign policy of England be 
allowed to drift once more into the old channels. 

QUIRINUS. 


THE CASE OF THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND 


IF the decision on the case between the two dissenting Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland has thrown that country into con- 
fusion of thought, how much more has it made “ confusion 
worse confounded” in the mind of the Southron ? 

Till the House of Lords had heard this great appeal case 
which came to it from across the border, the Englishman 
thought he understood the meaning of such words as 
“Voluntary ” and “ Spiritual Independence.” He knew there 
was dissent in Scotland, but he gave up trying to understand 
the matter when he found that in Ritual, Church Government, 
and Standards of Faith, there was no appreciable difference. 
He learnt, if he pursued the matter any further, that while the 
Church of Scotland was Established, the Free Church had gone 
out on the Establishment principle. After that the Anglican 
usually gave it up, and merely attempted to appear knowing by 
talking of “the Kirk.” 

The Englishman was content to remain in his ignorance till 
he was startled on the side of his financial understanding by 
hearing that the decision of the Supreme Court had given to a 
small number of ministers and certain congregations, and “ those 
who shall adhere to them”—words not to be overlooked— 
property which amounted to several millions. 

English cupidity and interest were then indeed aroused. An 
agnostic barrister came to a Scottish brother in the profession 
and asked how he might become a member of the Free Church, 
as he understood five hundred individuals were to divide five 
millions among them. He was an illustration of what had taken 
hold of the popular imagination. When the Press had done 
commenting on the Episcopacy of the Judges, and the sin of 
giving property to a minority against the wishes of the majority, 
they commented on the use “a handful of ignoxant crofters” 
would make of this gold-mine given into their hands. Had the 
Free Church, which has for the space of four years fought for a 
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high ideal and for great principles, converted the treasure of the 
Church of Christ into wealth for the personal use of its mem- 
bers, the Press, to judge by its criticism of the Judgment, would 
scarcely have been surprised. 

So clear and so simple has been the claim of the Free Church, 
so equally clear and simple has been the Judgment, that it 
should not be a work beyond human capability to make it 
clear even to those not born in the land of subtle theological 
divisions. 

One Scot, a Bishop of the Church of England, when asked 
to explain the case as it was being heard, refused to do so, 
saying it was useless to try unless “ it was in the blood to under- 
stand.” On the other hand, five out of the seven Judges who 
heard the appeal were Englishmen, Counsel for the United 
Free Church rejoiced during the hearing that these Judges had 
to learn everything from the beginning, and that their minds 
were clear of all the hereditary taint of bitterness which has 
descended on most Scots whose fathers either “‘ remained in” 
or “came out” in 1843. 

Carlyle, in his essay on Edward Irving, notes “all Dissent in 
Scotland is merely a stricter adherence to the National Kirk in 
all points.” If that is understood as the root principle in all 
that pertains to the Presbyterian Church, the history of this 
case will be more quickly grasped. One other idea needs to be 
rooted out. In the Presbyterian order, the word “ Voluntary” 
has not the meaning it has in England, Very early in the 
case, counsel explained to the Law Lords that, whereas 
voluntary school means a school supported by a sect in the 
church, the word “ Voluntaries” in Scotland describes those 
churches which refuse in any way to recognise the State. 

Lastly, “spiritual independence” to most minds means 
independence of the State. Nothing could be further removed 
from the meaning of the word, as understood in Presbyterian 
Scotland. No doctrine has been more misunderstood than that 
of spiritual independence. There should be no great difficulty in 
understanding the meaning, if it is borne in mind that the claim 
of the Church is merely for independence in matters spiritual. 
In all temporal matters the State is supreme, and in such mat- 
ters the Church Courts neither have nor claim to have any 
jurisdiction except by delegation from the State. An illustration 
will serve to show this. The position of a parish minister 
involves two things; it involves the cure of souls, and also the 
right to the enjoyment of the manse and stipend. It is for the 
Church Courts, and for them only, to decide whether the 
minister is to retain the cure of souls, If he prove unworthy, 
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the Church Courts can depose him, and deposition by the 
Church Courts carries with it the loss of manse and stipend. 

There would be no infringement of spiritual independence if 
the State reserved to the Civil Courts the right of revising any 
sentences of the Church Courts in spiritual matters when there 
was ground for believing that these sentences encroached upon 
civil rights. The Civil Courts might under such an arrange- 
ment re-hear a case of heresy to see whether the manse and 
stipend had been forfeited. So, in the case just decided, the 
Judges considered theological points not with a view, which 
they emphatically disclaimed their right to pronounce upon, as 
to the soundness of the doctrine, but whether such doctrines 
were held, and were meant to be held, for all time, by those 
who drew up the Trust and other deeds which brought the 
Church’s property before the Civil Courts of the realm. Thus 
if the minister were improperly deposed for heresy without a 
fair hearing, the Civil Courts might, so far as his possession of 
the ‘“‘temporalities” was concerned, disregard the deposition 
and hold him still entitled to these on the ground that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts had in refusing him an opportunity of 
defending himself, disregarded the conditions upon which, and 
upon which alone, the State had agreed to treat the decisions of 
the Church Courts as final, when carrying with them temporal 
consequences, 

With the ground thus cleared, it is possible to understand 
the contentions of the sects in Scotland before and after the 
Disruption of 1843. 

Lord James of Hereford, in a spirit of research after 
complete truth, questioned the counsel for the Free Church 
thus; 

Would you mind considering this somewhat converse proposition : supposing 
the United Presbyterians had received State aid, and had become what 
you might call a State Church by receiving State aid, would they have remained 
the same Church asthey were before they received that State aid ? 

Mr. SALVESEN: I think certainly not; they would have abandoned their 
Voluntary principles by the mere fact of their having consented to receive State 
Aid. 

Lord JAMES: It comes back to the question of what is essential to the 
existence of the Church: . . . where does the question of Establishment rank 
itself ? 

Mr. SALVESEN : There are at present six bodies of Presbyterians existing in 
Scotland ; they all have, or profess to have, their creed founded on the Confession 
of Faith . . The Reformed Presbyterians still stand out because they would no 
accept the Revolution Settlement, because the King of Britain was not a 
covenanting King .... the original Secession Church first split into the 
Burghers and anti-Burghers, and the sole ground of distinction between these 
two sects was that the one admitted the lawfulness of the Burgess oath, and the 
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other refused to take the Burgess oath. . . Then the Burghers split up into the 
new Light Burghers, and the old Light Burghers, and the new Light Burghers 
were more progressive in theology than the old Light Burghers. The old Light 
Burghers ultimately returned to the Establishment, but the new Light Burghers 
and the new Light and old Light Burghers combined to form the United 
Presbyterian Church along with the Relief. 

Lord JAMES: I am afraid I shall not recollect all you have said, Mre 
Salvesen. 


Lord James’s fear will be shared by those who have read 
through this abbreviated extract from the hearing. Sir Walter 
Scott makes one of his characters discuss these dissenting sects, 
but when he is asked to define the difference between the 
Burghers and anti-Burghers he replies that before commencing 
the task another bowl of toddy must be brewed. Writing for 
those who are “ without” it is sufficient to remind them that these 
various “ split pease,” as Lord Young called them in the Court 
of Session, did unite in 1847 into the body known commonly 
as the “ U.P.” Church. As sects they existed in 1843, when the 
great Disruption was made. Had Dr. Chalmers desired to 
become a Voluntary, he could have led his following into any 
of these Secession folds, had they approved of the Disruption 
principles they might have made themselves one with the Free 
Church at its first formation. A few of them, the descendants 
of the stubborn Cameronians who refused the Revolution 
Settlement because the Solemn League and Covenant was 
ignored, did see their way to join the Free Church in 1876 ; 
but there is “‘a faithful remnant,” who are still unable to join 
any fold, owing to “ the right and left hand defections” of each 
and all—and these claim to be “the true Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland.” 

One and all seceded on the ground that the State had failed 
in its duty; and finally as United Presbyterians they thus 
expressed their views in their Basis of Union, 1847 : 

(9) That this Church asserts the obligation and the privilege of its members 
influenced by regard to the authority of Christ, to support and extend by 
voluntary contributions the ordinances of the Gospel. (10) that the respective 
bodies of which this Church is composed .. . unite in regarding as still valid 
the reasons on which they have hitherto maintained their state of secession and 
separation from the Judicatories of the Established Church. 


In 1886 the U.P. Synod approved of the Disestablishment 
Committee’s Report, “Reasons why Liberal candidates should 
at the General Election promise to vote for the immediate Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the State Church.” In 
1897 the U.P, Church celebrated its Jubilee, and thus spoke of 
its testimony during the last 164 years, “It lifts up its dis- 
tinctive witness against Civil Establishments of Religion, and 
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demands in the name of scriptural principles and civil justice, 
that the Established Churches in England and Scotland should 
be disestablished and disendowed.” 

Having traced the history of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and brought it to within two years of its union with the Free 
Church, we leave it a body of “convinced” Voluntaries, an 
ardent instrument in the hands of all Liberationist and disestab- 
lishing political forces. 

It is now necessary to trace the story of the Free Church from 
its secession from the Established Church of Scotland in 1843 
down to its ill-fated union with the United Presbyterians in 1900. 
In considering the relation of Presbyterianism to its Confession 
of Faith, it must always be recollected that this branch of the 
Church has no established Liturgy, embodying the ancient creeds. 
Being without this safeguard for continuity of concrete belief, 
she turns her eyes more completely to her Confession, and it is 
of more importance to the Presbyterian than are the Thirty-nine 
Articles to the Church of England. “It may sometimes mis- 
interpret the spirit of its own traditions, but it is preserving 
their letter with the jealousy of the Rabbis. We are thankful 
for the extravagance which encased as it were in steel the great 
principles of Presbytery, when they were in danger of being 
wholly overborne.” These are pregnant words to-day, though 
they were written by a member of the Church of Scotland five 
years after the great schism had torn and rent the peace of that 
“ Jerusalem ” he loved so well. 

One other fallacy must be dispelled before the Disruption of 
1843 is understood. It is commonly believed that Dr. Chalmers 
and the leaders of the Free Church left the Establishment on 
the ground that patronage was not wholly in the hands of the 
congregations. This is a dangerous half-truth. “1 care nothing 
for the Act abolishing patronage,” one of their leaders cried ; 
‘“‘it is merely taking patronage from the fit, to give it to the 
unfit.” Patronage was the ostensible cause of the interference 
of the Civil Courts, but it was the belief that the Civil Courts 
were acting contrary to the Church’s constitution which made 
“the Ten Years’ Conflict,” and brought about the Disruption. 
Great also was the folly and ignorance of the Government 
who were as misinformed in that day about Scotland, and 
the strength of her ecclesiastical schisms, as in our day they 
were about the strength and fighting power of the Boers. 

The “good” Lord Shaftesbury used to say that “ when 
God wishes to destroy a nation He raises up a great man to do 
it;” and certainly since John Knox, no greater ecclesiastical 
leader has appeared in Scotland than Dr. Chalmers. 
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In his lifetime he broke the Established Church in twain for 
and not against the Establishment principle, and being dead he 
yet speaketh sixty years after. His undying words bind the 
Free Church’s principles around her, and when she has sought 
release from those obligations he undertook for her; then 
judged by his tests, she forfeits the endowments he purchased for 
her at the cost of a great schism, but to uphold great principles, 

It is without the scope of this article to go into the details of all 
that led to the Disruption. Historians in the sixty years 
which have intervened between us and that noble mistake, have 
endeavoured to make it apparent why necessity was laid upon the 
Free Church to leave the Church of Scotland. The biographies of 
the leaders, both political and ecclesiastical, have been written, 
and yet there are still obscurities. The darkness has not been 
illuminated by the action of those leaders who have manipulated 
a titular union between the Free Church of Dr. Chalmers’s 
great conception, and the disestablishing, disendowing body, 
called the United Presbyterians. 

We need for fuller illumination to enter into the passionate 
fears that possessed the minds of a people whose religion was 
woven into the web of a history where the claim for spiritual 
independence was met with the bloodiest persecution on the 
part of the State. It has been said by a Scot “the blood of the 
Covenanters is in all our veins.” Heady passions are quickly 
roused when religious principles are at stake—principles which 
by blood spilt and by blood inherited the Presbyterian is heir to, 
and for which even to-day he is willing to give up all earthly 
possessions. Direct in religious descent from Chalmers and the 
Disruption were those ministers who refused in the dark winter 
of 1900 to enter a Union which to them sacrificed the principles 
of the Disruption. In the far islands and highlands, aloof from 
any sympathy, divided from the knowledge which helped their 
Lowland brethren to believe that a way of escape might yet be 
found, they told their flocks that the Union was against the 
laws of Christ’s Church, and they braved all the consequences, 
Their knowledge of the true claim of Presbyterian principles 
was not a whit behind that of the Disruption Fathers, who passed 
from the Church of Scotland sixty years ago. It would be 
vain to trace all the steps that led to that Disruption. All the 
bitterness of its consummation it is well to leave unreviewed. 

Fires that shook them once, but now to silent ashes fall’n away, 
Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day. 

There are few more remarkable episodes in the life of 
Dr. Chalmers than his invasion of England in order to give a 
series of lectures upon “ Church Establishment.” The Church 
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of England was supposed at that date to be suffering from the 
attacks of the disestablishing Nonconformity. Many are the 
contemporary records of his great oratorical efforts in defence 
of this, to him, ideal principle. When the last of these orations 
was reached, “the tide that had been rising and swelling each 
succeeding day now burst all bounds. Carried along by the 
impassioned utterances of the speaker long ere the close of his 
finest passages were reached, the voice of the lecturer was 
drowned in applause, the audience rising from the seats, waving 
their hats above their heads and breaking out into tumultuous 
approbation.” On one occasion, when in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, he was asked to open a church for the Independent 
community. When he reached the place he found there was a 
strong feeling against the Established Church. He chose at 
once to ignore the atmosphere he was in, and to declare 
his own faith: “I hold the Establishment to be not only a 
great Christian good, but one indispensable to the upholding of 
a diffused Christianity throughout the land.” He did not see 
the verge of the precipice on which he was standing, any more 
than did Newman when he preached his famous sermon against 
the errors of Rome. 

Chalmers was to open a way, and his successors have found 


that that path leads them to adopt the principles of disestablish- 
ment. It was not so with him. When the Government rejected 
“the Claim of Right,” a title which means an Act claiming the 
independence of the Church Courts, the die for him was cast. 
Let the incidents of that May morning be told by the pen of 
one of Scotland’s most gifted writers : 


The spectators were uneasy, expectant, full of gathering excitement. Who 
would go out? Would any one go out? Would there be forty of them? 
Would there be a dozen? The Assembly met on May 18, 1843, in the midst of 
this atmosphere surcharged with the highest excitement. By four o’cloek in 
the morning eager spectators had begun to fill the church in which its delibera- 
tions were held. The Lord Commissioner came in his state, and the church 
filled with the black-coated mass of the clergy, while the multitude outside 
thronged to the very steps impatient for the event. One can feel the rustle yet 
hush of the crowd, when, after a few minutes of breathless expectation, occupied 
within by necessary formalities, a rustle of movement was heard, and the well- 
known white head, and pale impressive heavy countenance of Chalmers became 
suddenly visible, with the Moderator in his robes by his side, issuing from the 
doors, and behind him an endless line, figure after figure appearing like an army. 
The crowd held its breath, then, breaking into tumultuous cheers, opened a 
narrow line in which three men could walk abreast, in the ever lengthening line. 
More than four hundred ministers walked in that line, leaving their all in this 
world—their incomes, their positions, their homes—behind them for ever. To 
Lord Jeffrey sitting quiet in his library, a sudden visitor broke in with the cry, 
“More than four hundred of them are out!” The little Judge and critic, no 
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clerical, but with a heart open to every noble and generous emotion, sprang to 
his feet with an answering shout, “I am proud of my country; there is not 
another country upon earth where such a deed could have been done.” 

We cannot follow here the history of the “ Residuaries,” as 
they were contemptuously nicknamed. The Church of Scotland 
has proved her title to be a living branch of the Church. “The 
gates of hell,” in the shape of a great schism, did not prevail 
against her; she rebuilt her spiritual walls, and passed from 
strength to strength. To-day, it should never be forgotten, she 
is the Church of the bulk of the Scottish people. It is true that 
the majority of the General Assembly of 1843 passed out at 
the Disruption, but it was not the majority of the whole Church, 
Dr, Cunningham, in his History of the Church of Scotland, says: 
“The whole clergy of the Church, including guoad sacra minis- 
ters, was 1203, of these 451 seceded and 752 remained. The 
Seceders were thus in a decided minority, yet they claimed to 
be ‘the Church of Scotland Free.” The significant import- 
ance attaching to these figures now is in the claim made in the 
recent hearing by Dr, Rainy’s party that a majority of a Church 
has, by right of being a majority, power to change and modify 
its creeds and principles. 

With Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church, as it passed away 
from the Assembly Hall, it was no question of majorities. In 
his own definition they were a persecuted remnant, hunted as a 
partridge upon the mountain. Lord Robertson in his Judgment 


eloquently records the Free Church’s “ Apologia” for her act 
of schism. 


It is difficult to see how the pretensions of the Free Church, such as they 
were, could have been embodied in anything but a Church of her own. Her 
theory was that she was, amid right-hand and left-hand defections, the Church 
of Scotland—the Church of the first and the second Reformations—-the burning 


bush never consumed. With all Presbyterians, this is a noble claim to 
allegiance. 


No sooner had Dr. Chalmers formed the Free Assembly than 
he warned them the Establishment principle was “a doctrine 
or article of faith.” The Voluntaries are warned that they mis- 
took the Free Church if they conceived them to be Voluntaries, 
“Though we quit the Establishment we go out on the Establish- 
ment principle ; we quit a vitiated Establishment, but would 
rejoice in returning to a pure one.” 

He spoke as a great idealist. What schism could he have 
pointed to in Church history which returned into the fold from 
which it had separated? Four years after he had led the Free 
Church out into the wilderness he was to close his eyes on the 
scene of his labours, From his Pisgah he saw no vision of 
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re-union. Did his steadfast eye foresee a union with a body of 
Presbyterians who gloried in their disestablishing crusade? All 
that mortal could foresee he did. The property that flowed in 
upon the Church he bound as with cords upon the altar of, to 
him, eternal principles. The Lord Chancellor found, he said : 

No lack of material from which to deduce the identity of the Free Church 
of Scotland. Its founders left their Claim, Declaration, and Protest, to stand 
for all time as a clear exposition both of their reasons for leaving the Church of 
Scotland when they did leave it, and as a profession of their faith as the true 
Church of Scotland though separated from the Establishment, which in their 


view was itself heretical from its submission to the temporal power in what 
they regarded as exclusively spiritual. 


Dr. Chalmers’s Address the Lord Chancellor speaks of as 
“the Charter ” of the Free Church. None of these documents, 
drawn up by the eloquent pen of this great ecclesiastical states- 
man, can be quoted here, All are worth reading, and on their 
definite pronouncements of doctrine has this momentous decision 
been given. 

The doctrines were briefly these—The Free Church firmly 
asserts the right and duty of the civil magistrate to maintain 
and support an Establishment of religion in accordance with 
God’s Word. 

The State was bound to establish and endow the Church. 


With regard to her relations to the Westminster Confession, 
Lord Robertson says : 


If anything is certain it is that the Free Church was pledged to the doctrine 
ef the Westminster Confession as her doctrine, and the doctrine of her office 
bearers. . . . Freed from State interference she proceeded to fasten on herself 
the old obligations. . . . That this was found to bea hard yoke is credible, and 
has been asserted. Of the means at the command of the Free Church to 
alleviate this pressure I do not know. But what she has now done is to sub- 
stitute a belief in the doctrine of ‘he Church as expressed in the Confession of 
Faith ; and the general words in the first of the declarations, adopted by the 
United Assembly on October 31, 1900, make it plain that the doctrine of the 
Church as part of her constitution is intended to be mutable. This places the 
Confession of Faith in a precarious instead of a stable position, and in my 


opinion this is an abandonment of an essential characteristic of the Free 
Church. 


These were the undoubted doctrines of the Free Church, and 
they were embodied in their trust deeds by which they held 
their property under the law of the land. In joining with a 
body which denied these principles, no one could touch them till 
they tried to leave their principles outside the Union, and take 
in with them their property. As a Church they were advised 
they had the right of adopting even the belief of Mahomet; but 
as a body of trustees it has been declared they must in so 
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doing relinquish the property bequeathed to a Church with 
certain definite beliefs. ‘ Cesar” has not touched their 
spiritual independence, but “ Cesar ” has rendered unto the 
Free Church the things which belong to it. 

Principal Rainy on the one hand and the leaders of the United 
Presbyterians on the other went into the Union with their eyes 
open. Again and again they were advised by the best legal 
opinion that if they effected the Union the property could be 
claimed by any who remained true to the constitution of the 
Church. In their own words they determined “to risk it.” 
They had learnt the belief that “ God was with the big battalions.” 
The remnant that remained outside were poor and few. They 
were easily crushed and closured when they lifted their voice in 
the Assembly at the time of the Union. Their obscurity seemed 
complete. Safety, the majority thought, lay in their being too 
poor to take their case to the Courts. Czesar was called in to 
coerce them in “the far Hebrides.” Police went to force the 
doors of churches congregations had barred against the ministers 
who had gone into the Union—churches, which some of these 
Highland Presbyterians had built with their own hands, and 
given of their poor substance to maintain. The police were 
“ driven to the shore,” and “ Czsar” had to send gunboats to 
“establish ” the United Free Church claim to manse and church. 
Undaunted the Free Church carried its cause into the Court of 
Session in Edinburgh. Those who listened to the hearing of 
the case in that Court deemed it had no fair hearing. Beaten 
in one Court, from Edinburgh to Westminster, free from all 
local colouring and prejudice, came the “old constitutional 
guard,” resolute in the integrity of their belief. Principal Rainy 
made no offer to these men in his hour of triumph. Lord 
James speaks thus of their treatment by the United Church : 


Men who have changed nothing, who have varied nothing. From an 
answer I received from Counsel at the Bar, I learnt that the refusal of these 
ministers to become members of this mixed body was treated as a matter of 
discipline, and so the sentence for thus adhering to an old unaltered faith 
apparently amounts to deprivation. . . . The sentence thus imposed upon the 
ministers who adhered to their old opinions is somewhat Draconic. They 
separated and cut themselves off from the said Church, and by so doing lost 
and forfeited all their rights and privileges as members thereof. They do not 
constitute or represent the Free Church of Scotland, and they have no right or 
title to any property which belonged to the said Free Church of Scotland. 


Only when the House of Lords had heard the Appeal the 
first time, when death had prevented judgment being given, 
when the case was to be reheard, and the United Church knew 
its claim on the property was likely to be disallowed, then, and 
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not till then, did Principal Rainy offer the Free Church a bribe 
of £50,000 to forego their principles and their claim on the 
property of the Trust! The bribe was not even to be taken out 
of those funds, it was to be collected from a charitable public. 
Scotland sickened at the spectacle so unworthy of the high 
traditions of the Disruption Church, and no one doubted that the 
constitutional body would return the answer given to Simon the 
Sorcerer, ‘‘Thy money perish with thee.” 

It is not easy to see what spiritual advantage the United 
Church sought in its Union. It was merelya name. Each in 
entering into the compact, asserted afresh its peculiar tenets, 
the United Presbyterians gaining a body, who, if not actually 
calling themselves Voluntaries, showed themselves willing to 
aid and abet Disestablishment tenets and tactics. On theo- 
logical points the bulk were content to differ. It was as if 
the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches called themselves 
“the United Roman Catholic Church,” and agreed to drop 
such contentious doctrines as transubstantiation and the supre- 
macy of the Pope. In temporal matters—each Church has 
kept its funds distinct ; and its “fabrics” are not shared in 
common. Many a pious donor gifted sites to the Free Church 
on the express belief and understanding that it was not 
against Establishment principles, salving their consciences for 
helping schism under the belief they were aiding Church ex- 
tension—that great missionary enterprise Chalmers set his 
hand to when he had organised the Free Church. Principal 
Rainy, who must be regarded as the leader who has effected 
this Union, and thus accomplished the disendowment of the 
Free Church, has been described as “the evil genius of 
Scottish Presbyterianism.” To say this is only once again to 
quote Lord Shaftesbury. At heart he has always been a sincere 
Voluntary and Disestablisher. In 1886 he worked hard and 
successfully in defeating in Parliament what is known as “the 
Finlay Bill,’—an Act introduced by the member for the 
Inverness Burghs, in the days’ when private members in 
Parliament still retained their powers, and when Parliament 
had not become the obsequious handmaid of the Government 
of the day. That Bill was the “ Declaration of Rights” ; in 
substance the same Bill as that which the Government, by re- 
jecting in 1843, precipitated the Disruption in the Church. All 
constitutional parties, bond or free, saw the healing that lay 
under the cover of that Bill presented and ably pressed on 
Parliament. Dr. Rainy taught members how to make success- 
ful war upon it, and it failed to pass, not without having 
elicited from Scotland a hearty approval of its object. 
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Dr. Rainy took alarm, and from that hour has led more 
vigorously than ever in the van of the Liberationist Associations. 
No one can doubt that had the Judgment of the Lords given 
him the Trust Funds, he and his party would have felt free to 
proceed yet further on the road to Disestablishment. 

It was he who, more than any other, persuaded Mr. Gladstone 
to try his hand at a Disestablishment plank in his platform of 
the elections of 1885. The dominant conservative and con- 
stitutional elements in Scottish religious life were roused in no 
common degree in that year, and Disestablishers learnt that at 
the polls, which has made them lie very low in Scotland since 
the conservative reaction thus began. 

What of the present chaos, and what of the night? It lies 
as yet in obscurity. Both parties have now experienced what 
it is to lose all for “a principle ’—for the United Church claims 
that principle took it into the Union. On the Constitutional 
party lies the administration of the Trust; from them must 
come the overtures which may heal these unhappy schisms. 
It is a day when Presbyterians see visions and dream of a 
great United Church—a vision in which the State recog- 
nises the errors of its past interference, is willing to give 
that “‘ Declaration of Right” which the spiritual independence 
of the Church Courts claim, and have always exercised. Those 
Church Courts, whether Established or Free, may look back 
over sixty years, and, in the light that streams on them to-day, 
be willing to draw nearer the ancient ideals. “I hold it to be 
indisputably true that, on the whole, no Church, since that of 
the Apostles, has with more truth, more sincerity, or more 
success, preached the pure doctrines of the Cross.” If the 
author of Presbytery Examined was right as he wrote these 
words in 1849, if it be true to-day as it was then, the Presby- 
terian Church has before her a still greater future, a still larger 
work to do for her sole Head, and Divine Lord and Master. 


FRANCES BALFOUR. 


RADIUM—ITS PROPERTIES AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


THE Editor has asked me to write on this subject, and I have 
had no hesitation in doing so; for it is full of interest and 
suggestiveness ; it is often almost impossible to bring current 
scientific progress within the range of non-technical exposition. 
But with the subject of radio-activity the case is fortunately 
otherwise. It is a departure so new that much less is needed 
by way of preface than in most instances. 

I shall say little or nothing of the history of the subject or of 
experimental methods ; it will merely be attempted to indicate 
the conclusions which have been reached, and the direction in 
which further progress may be expected. 

There are upwards of seventy substances known as the 
elements, Examples of these are, among metals, iron, copper, 
zinc, tin, or lead. Among non-metals, hydrogen, oxygen, sul- 
phur, carbon, Every known substance is either an element, 
or a compound of two or more elements. Thus water is a 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen. Sand is, for the most 
part, a compound of silicon and oxygen. Sugar is a compound 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. Take any compound ; then, 
by suitable treatment, we decompose it into its elementary 
constituents. Water, for instance, can be decomposed into 
oxygen and hydrogen, But by no known method has it 
hitherto been possible to carry the process of decomposition 
any further. The so-called elements have been regarded as 
undecomposable ; and it is entirely certain that no process of 
the same nature as those which can decompose compounds 
into their elements, is able to split up the elements into yet 
simpler substances, or can convert one element into another. 
Distillation, precipitation, heating, cooling, compression, or elec- 
trolysis, are all equally unavailing. ‘The transmutation of the 
elements is a process apparently beyond the range of human 
control. . 

And yet there are the seventy odd elements in nature. How 
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did they come there? Can it be that they have existed inde- 
pendently from the beginning of time ; that they are absolutely 
separate and unconnected entities? Such a theory has always 
been felt to be extremely artificial and unsatisfactory. The 
tendency of science is towards the simplification of its funda- 
mental assumptions ; and it could never be content with seventy 
fundamental forms of matter. 

There were, and are, moreover, more concrete reasons for 
thinking that the “elements ” formed part of a common scheme. 
It is found that the chemical behaviour of the elements is most 
satisfactorily explained by the theory that each has an ultimate 
particle, called an atom, which represents the smallest quantity 
that can enter into a chemical change. When two elements 
combine, the process consists in some (usually small) number 
of atoms of the one uniting with one or more atoms of the 
other, to form a complex grouping, called the molecule of the 
compound. Thus the molecule of water consists of two atoms 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 

Now we can compare the weights of the atoms of various 
elements. The hydrogen atom is taken as the unit. On this 
scale the atomic weight of carbon is 12, of oxygen 16, and so 
on. The largest known atomic weight is that of the rare metal 
thorium, which is 240. 

When the atomic weights of the elements are written down 
in ascending order it is found that there is a recurrence of 
similar chemical and physical properties at regular intervals in 
the series. This relation is known as the periodic law; it 
undoubtedly represents a great truth. But the representation 
is imperfect. To bring the facts into exact relation with the 
law a good deal of unsatisfactory straining is necessary. 

For all that, no one who has studied the periodic law in 
detail can doubt that the elements have mutual relations, and 
form part of one great scheme. The nature of the connection 
is one of the great mysteries which the science of the immediate 
future will have to face. I hope to be able to show in what 
direction light is slowly breaking in upon it. 

There is a somewhat rare mineral known as pitchblende. It 
occurs in Cornwall, in Bohemia, and elsewhere. The mineral 
is a dull greenish-black and very heavy stone, not at all 
interesting to look at. It occurs in veins in granite and similar 
rocks. In this apparently unpromising situation the process of 
transmutation which human skill has failed to effect is slowly 
but spontaneously in progress. 

By complicated chemical treatment, which it would be bepent 
the scope of this article to describe, a substance can be extracted 
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from pitchblende, whose properties are so wonderful that they 
have sufficed for years to keep the scientific public in a 
state of amazement. This substance is called radium. It is a 
heavy metal, somewhat allied in its chemical relations to cal- 
cium, the metallic constituent of chalk and lime, though the 
latter has no exceptional properties. 

The atoms of radium are constantly and explosively break- 
ing up. Particles charged with electricity are expelled with 
stupendous velocity. These are constituent fragments of the 
radium atom. They are of two kinds. One kind is charged 
with negative electricity. This kind of projectile is of very 
small dimensions compared with even a hydrogen atom, and 
travels with a velocity scarcely inferior to that of light. Let 
us pause for a moment to consider what that means, Light 
travels at a speed of 200,000 miles per second. A shot from 
a modern gun leaves the muzzle at perhaps 3000 feet per 
second, Radium is able to fire off its projectiles nearly half a 
million times faster than the gun! What an express train is to 
a snail, that, and much more, is the projectile of radium to the 
projectile of the gun! 

This stream of negatively charged particles (called the 
(3 radiation) is able to penetrate solid metals as much as ,4, inch 
thick. Shut the radium up in a metal box of that thickness, 
and it will be found to produce quite conspicuous effects out- 
side. The particles which have penetrated the metal will be 
able to fog a photographic plate if they fall upon it. Their 
impact on the molecules of silver salt in the photographic film 
will produce the same changes that light can produce. No 
doubt the metal interposed greatly cuts down the power of the 
radiation. But still some of it can get through. 

The 3 radiation has many other striking properties. If it 
is allowed to fall on certain responsive substances—the dia- 
mond is a conspicuous example—the impact of the particles 
will cause the substance to light up with a brilliant phosphores- 
cent glow, readily perceived in a dark room. A real diamond 
can be immediately distinguished from a false one in this way. 

The 3 radiation can produce the same effect upon human 
tissues as the Rontgen rays. The impact of the charged 
particles or corpuscles produces, if sufficiently prolonged, a 
painful sore, difficult to treat. This is nothing to do with 
burning in the literal sense. It is a peculiar action of the 
rays on living matter, and is not at all connected with a high 
temperature. Effects have been produced in this way after 
only five minutes’ exposure to radium. It is a curious fact 
that they do not develop until weeks after the exposure. 
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Beside the ( rays, there are particles of another kind 
emitted. These are much heavier, and are of something like the 
same weight as atoms of hydrogen, or helium, of which I shall 
say more later on. They are charged with positive electricity, 
and constitute the a rays. Parenthetically, it is quite as cor- 
rect to use the term ray of a stream of material particles, as of 
a wave propagation like light. For it only implies motion ina 
straight line from the source. 

The a rays produce many of the effects that the 3 rays do ; 
but they can only get through very thin solids, like gold leaf, 
for instance. Anything thicker stops them. It must be 
admitted to be a mystery that they should get through solids 
at all, considering the size of the particles. They do not move 
quite so fast as the particles. 

There is a third kind of rays, which can get through thick 
slabs of lead up to three or four inches in thickness, These 
are probably a kind of Rontgen rays—a wave disturbance set 
up while the B particles are emitted, and connected with them 
somewhat in the same way that the sound ofa gun is connected 
with the firing of the shot. We need not consider them 
further. 

It will be evident from what has been said that changes of a 
very energetic character are going on in the radium atom. 

Further evidence of this liberation of energy is atforded by 
the immense amount of heat spontaneously given off by 
radium ; pure radium salts give off enough heat in an hour to 
melt their own weight of ice, or to raise their own weight of 
water to the boiling-point, starting at the ordinary temperature. 
This is a sufficiently sensational discovery, without the exag- 
geration which expects that an almost invisible morsel of the 
substance will give off more heat than the hand can bear. To 
be a useful source of heat is not one of the possibilities of 
radium. An ounce of it costs something like £30,000, and 
would take forty-eight hours to heat enough water to wash one’s 
hands. 

Considered relatively to the quantity of radium however, and 
not to its cost, the quantity of heat liberated is amazing. The 
total amount yielded by radium in its whole life is millions of 
times more than what any kind of fuel can give in the process 
of complete combustion, 

It is evident then that changes are going on in radium of 
quite a different kind to any ordinary chemical change, such as 
the combustion of coal. These changes are, in fact, of the 
kind so long unsuccessfully looked for ; radium is being trans- 
muted into other elements. 
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The full extent and nature of these changes is not known, 
The first product is called the radium emanation. It is a heavy 
gas, evolved by the radium at a fixed rate. The evolution is 
very slow. Such quantities of radium as are procurable do 
not yield more than a pin’s head of the gas in amonth. The 
emanation resembles radium itself in many respects. It gives 
off a rays; it evolves heat ; and it changes into something 
else of its own accord. About half of it is gone in four days. 

The something else is another solid product again, with these 
peculiar properties. It deposits on the walls of the vessel in 
which the emanation is kept. It lasts only for a fraction of a 
day. At the end of that time its radiating properties have 
disappeared. 

Most probably each of these changes represents the expulsion 
of ana particle from the atom of radium. One a particle is 
expelled from the radium atom, and anatomof emanation results. 
A second is expelled, and the emanation atom changes into an 
atom of the solid substance called the active deposit. Probably 
several more are expelled before all is over, the active deposit 
changing into several successive modifications. Now comes the 
question, what is the final product? This cannot yet be fully 
answered. It has been shown, however, that the emanation, 
sealed up in a glass tube, yields, after a few days, the luminous 
rays characteristic of the gaseous element, helium, when excited 
by an electric discharge. 

Helium, it will be remembered, is a light and chemically inert 
gas, conspicuous in the spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere. 
It is found in traces, associated with argon, in the earth’s 
atmosphere, but far more abundantly in certain rare minerals. 
These minerals are for the most part exactly those which 
contain radium. Some pitchblendes, for instance, yield helium 
in fair quantity. In the light of what we now know it cannot 
be doubted that the helium in these minerals is the accumulated 
product of the degeneration of radium. 

We have seen that the a particles are of the dimensions of 
chemical atoms. The exact weight of an a particle is difficult 
to state more precisely, but so far as it is known it agrees well 
with the weight of a helium atom. In all probability the 
helium yielded by radium emanation is identical with the 
accumulated a particles which it has emitted. 

There is no means of telling at present whether the massive 
structure of the radium atom breaks down altogether into the 
light atoms of helium, or whether the series of changes stops 
short of that, leaving a stable atom of some other kind. For 
my own part I incline to the latter view as most probable. 
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The great difficulty is in the miserably small quantity of 
material with which it is necessary to work. If a pound of 
radium could be had, the question would probably soon be set 
at rest. But we can only command a few grains of the radium 
itself, and only an infinitesimal fraction of this quantity would 
change in the course of a year. It is true that helium, one of 
the products, has been identified, but that was only done with 
great difficulty, notwithstanding that helium can be detected 
with far greater facility and certainty in minute quantities, 
than most other elements can be. In this direction, we can, 
for the moment, go no further. 

We have not yet discussed the rate at which radium is 
degenerating, or, in other words, how long it will last. The 
rate must evidently be slow, for during the few years that the 
substance has been under observation it has not measurably 
diminished in activity. Wecan only arrive at the rate of decay 
by indirect reasoning. One way of doing that is by estimating 
the weight of emanation that is giving off. That amount of 
weight must clearly be lost by the radium, so that we have the 
means of determining the rate at which it disappears. The 
wasting of radium is a process which tails away gradually, and 
does not come to an abrupt conclusion ; but after a thousand 
years something like half of it is gone. 

There is nothing at all to support the popular idea that 
radium is absolutely permanent, All the available evidence 
points to the opposite conclusion. 

Pitchblende, which is richer than any other mineral in 
radium, only contains something like a millionth part. Now 
it might seem that if radium diminishes by half in a thousand 
years, then a thousand years ago there must have been twice 
as much as at present, two thousand years four times as mucl, 
andsoon. The quantity of radium ten thousand years ago 
would be no less than a thousand times what is now is. That 
period is almost within the range of human history, and is 
absolutely nothing compared with the age of the globe. If 
we come to calculate back to the period when the lower forms 
of life may be supposed to have first appeared on the fage 
of the earth, we should find that the quantity of radium would 
far exceed the present bulk of the earth. That is clearly an 
absurd conclusion. For the heating effect of so much radium 
would be far more than sufficient to make the earth white hot. 

This reasoning is, then, on a wrong tack. The radium at 
present existing in pitchblende cannot represent the dregs of a 
much larger stock, which formerly existed. It must have come 
into existence in the mineral in a comparatively recent period. 
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More than that, it is probably coming into existence now. 
There is probably a steady production of new radium, which 
makes up for the steady degeneration of that which exists. 
Thus the radium in existence at any time might be compared 
to the water in a tank, which remains constant in amount, in 
spite of the fact that it is running in from a tap, and running 
out at a waste pipe. 

Radium, on this view, is a substance of the same class as the 
emanation. Just as the emanation is produced by radium, and 
wastes away spontaneously, so radium is produced from some 
other constituent of pitchblende, and wastes away too, though 
much more slowly. It remains to consider what is the parent 
substance. That is not altogether clear as yet, but there can 
be little doubt that the metal uranium, if not the parent, is at 
least the grandparent. 

Uranium is the principal constituent of pitchblende. It is not 
a very common metal, though used to some extent in colouring 
glass and porcelain, and in photography. It possesses to some 
slight extent the peculiarities of radium, though the action is less 
than a millionfold. The slight activity of uranium is one reason 
for regarding it as the parent substance, for it is evidently 
undergoing the same kind of changes as radium. Attempts to 
observe the formation ef radium from uranium have not yet 
led to any result, although the production should be recognis- 
able in a moderate time, if the change occurred as fast as 
anticipated. But, for all that, it can hardly be doubted that 
uranium does produce radium. Many minerals contain 
uranium, and all of these, without exception, contain radium in 
notable * quantity. More than that, the quantity of radium 
can be predicted fairly well from the quantity of uranium. 
These facts cannot be accounted for by any chance coinci- 
dence. It cannot be doubted that they are profoundly 
significant. 

It must be conceded that the knowledge which has been 
gained concerning the mutual transformations of the elements 
is as yet sufficiently meagre. Only three elements can with 
even fair confidence be brought within the scheme of change 
—uranium, radium, and helium. There is another element 
which is notably active—thorium—the substance which gives 
to the Welsbach incandescent mantles their peculiar illumina- 
ting power ; also two elements occurring in pitchblende—in 
minute traces—polonium and actinium. What the relations of 
these with radium and with one another may be is a question 


* Of course a “notable” quantity of radium is in fact exceedingly little, by 
weight. 
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almost untouched at present. The changes are so slow, and the 
quantities involved so minute, that investigation is very difficult. 

There remains the great question of the evolution of the 
common elements, which do not perceptibly manifest radium- 
like or radio-active properties. How are these to be accounted 
for? For we cannot admit that they have come into being by 
a process essentially different. The most likely solution is that 
they too are slightly active. Uranium is a million times less 
active than radium. If iron, for instance, were a million times 
less active still, its activity would be impossible to observe, 
though none the less sufficient to give it a place in the scheme 
of radio-aclive evolution. It must be remembered that there is 
nothing to limit the time during which these processes may 
have been at work, It may well be that the elements occurring 
in the earth had assumed practically their present proportions 
long before the formation of that body. The earth’s career 
may be a mere drop in the ocean of time during which these 
processes have been at work. 

As a matter of fact, experiment seems to indicate a certain 
slight activity of ordinary substances, perhaps a ten-thousandth 
of that which uranium possesses. It is difficult to be certain 
that this is not due to the presence of traces of radium in them, 
for that element seems to be widely diffused, and very little of 
it would be enough. Still, there is at least a fair probability 
that ordinary substances possess an activity which is within the 
range of detection. 

The discovery of radio-activity has also thrown light on the 
processes of cosmical evolution in quite another direction. It 
makes it necessary to reconsider our estimates of the time 
during which the earth can have been fitted for the abode of 
living beings. 

Consider first the sun’s heat. We know that the sun is in- 
candescent—that it is a glowing white hot body. It has been 
giving off heat for countless ages. Now, how can this heat 
supply be kept up? Why does the sun not cool down, owing 
to the loss of its primeval heat ? 

The most obvious answer would be, that this does happen, 
but that the cooling of so large a body is too slow to be notice- 
able even in very long periods of time. That might seem at 
first sight to be a plausible solution enough. But calculation 
conclusively proves that it is insufficient. The heat which is 
stored up in a white hot body would very soon be exhausted 
if it gave out heat at anything like the rate that the sun does. 

The same reason prevents one supposing that combustion 
can account for the output of solar heat. 
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Until lately the theory advanced by Von Helmholtz has held 
the field. He showed that if the sun was assumed to be 
steadily contracting to smaller dimensions, if, in fact, the outer 
parts were assumed to be falling down on the inner ones, 
enough heat would be generated in the process to account for 
the observed output for a considerable period. The con- 
traction which it would be necessary to postulate is too small 
to be detected even by the most careful observations on the 
sun’s diameter which can be made. 

It will readily be understood that calculations of this 
kind are affected by considerable sources of uncertainty ; but 
when due allowances have been made for these, it seems im- 
possible to admit that this source of heat can keep up the 
supply for more than, say, fifty million years. Indeed, very 
high authority puts it lower than that. 

Fifty million years isa long time judged by human standards. 
But there are strong reasons for regarding it as an insufficient 
allowance. These are partly geological, partly zoological. 

The earth’s surface is composed, in the main, of stratified 
rocks, that is, of layers of consolidated mud, deposited one on the 
top of the other. These layers extend to an enormous thick- 
ness, as we are able to see when we examine cases where some 
of the lowest ones have been brought to the surface by up- 
heaval. We can form some idea of the gigantic period which 
the deposition of these layers would take if we examine cases 
where the process is now in operation. The prevalent opinion 
is that fifty million years is quite an insufficient allowance of 
time. All but the very lowest of the stratified rocks (and 
perhaps even the very lowest) contain fossils ; thus it is certain 
that the earth’s surface was fitted for the abode of animal life 
at the time they were deposited. In other words, its tem- 
perature cannot then have been widely different from what it 
now is, and the sun must have been shining then with much 
the same brilliancy that it does now. 

So that geological evidence seems to require a much older 
age for the sun’s heat than it has been possible to account for. 

Zoology points in the same direction. Consider the extraor- 
dinary complexity of structure of the bodies of the higher 
animals, and especially of the human body ; consider further 
the fact that not the slightest essential alteration or develop- 
ment of that structure has been observed to take place during 
historical periods; and it will be admitted that no small allow- 
ance of time is required for the Darwinian process of natural 
selection, by which the most complicated types of life are 
believed to have been developed from the simplest. 
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Now that the development of heat by radio-active change 
has been recognised, it is possible to understand how the 
sun’s heat can have continued for much longer periods than 
were formerly intelligible. For the present output of solar 
heat would be tolerably well accounted for if the sun contained 
as much radium as pitchblende does. The radium present at 
any one moment would, it is true, have only a limited life ; it 
is necessary to assume the constant evolution of radium, or of 
some other radio-active element unknown to us, as in pitch- 
blende and other similar minerals, A thousand million years’ 
heat can without improbability, be thus accounted for. 

The hypothesis that radto-active processes are at work in the 
sun is not altogether without confirmation, though we have no 
direct proof of it. For helium is abundant in the sun; and 
helium is, so far as we know, essentially a product of radio- 
active change. 

I have tried, in the above pages, to give some necessarily 
imperfect indication of the developments which are now being 
watched with absorbing interest by the scientific world. It is 
not superfluous to answer once more the question which is 
always with us—what is the use of it? The question arises for 
the most part from a complete misconception as to the way in 
which practically useful discoveries are made; though it is 
curious to note in passing that it is seldom if ever asked about 
astronomical investigation, which, in its more modern develop- 
ments, offers little hope of practically useful results, and yet 
commands more general sympathy than any other branch 
of scientific inquiry. 

It may safely be said that if these utilitarian objects were 
the only motives that scientific workers had to urge them 
forward, telephones, telegraphs, clectric light, perhaps even the 
steam-engine, would never have been heard of. Practical 
developments are too remote to form a sufficient stimulus. 
They come in due course when the requisite foundation of 
pure disinterested science has been laid—when the material 
provided by pure science is taken up by the inventor. But to 
any one imbued with the true scientific spirit they are of very 
secondary interest. It is the desire to fathom the mysteries 
which nature everywhere presents, to add a stone to the 
structure of reasoned and consistent explanation which his 
predecessors have raised, that carries an investigator through 
the constant failures and disappointments with which his path is 
strewn. 


R. J. STRUTT. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


PROBABLY two of the happiest days in the life of the ordinary 
Member of Parliament are the day when he first enters the 
House of Commons as a Member and the day on which he 
leaves it for good, knowing that he is once more a free man, and 
no longer subject to what in the course of a few years has 
become simple drudgery. By the ordinary Member of Parlia- 
ment, I do not mean the young man who intends to make a 
profession of politics, and who expects (though he is frequently 
disappointed) that by paying strict attention to business, by 
studiously voting with his party in every possible division, by 
being ready to get up and speak on any and every subject if tinie 
is required to be wasted in order to make sure of a decent 
majority when Members have returned from their dinners, he is 
laying up for himself a seat on the Treasury Bench in the future. 
Nor do I mean the successful and able lawyer who most justi- 
fiably thinks that by assisting the political party to which he is 
attached he may be improving his chance of sitting on the 
Judicial Bench. Nor do I mean the man who has some 
particular axe of his own to grind. 

By the ordinary Member | mean the gentleman who wishes for 
some reason or other to have some experience of Parliamentary 
life. He may wish it because his family have for generations. 
been accustomed to serve their party in Parliament, or he may 
have reason to believe that he can win or hold a particular seat 
which otherwise would be won or held by some member of the 
party with which he politically disagrees. He has no personal 
ambition, no wish for office, no desire to be made a baronet or a 
knight. He simply hopes to do what he can to be useful to his 
party, and at an early stage in the proceedings he may hope to 
get something done for his constituents. As a rule, he grows out 
of this hope in the course of a very short time. As far as getting 
anything done for his constituents a Member may slave for them, 
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and he may consider himself fortunate if at the end of some 
years he succeeds in obtaining a knighthood for a popular and 
deserving mayor. However, at first everything is couleur de rose. 
The new Member receives innumerable letters and telegrams, 
including one from the leader of his party, congratulating him 
on his success. His local newspapers are full of his praises. 
He goes to the House of Commons, meets some old friends whom 
he may not have seen for years, makes a very few new friends, 
and a large number of new acquaintances. He is given a locker 
with a key to it, in which he probably keeps some tobacco and a 
large number of papers, more than half of which he probably 
never has occasion to refer to. He takes the oath and his seat, 
and his life as a Member of Parliament has duly commenced. 
The fallacy that the House of Commons is the best club in 
London is probably exploded by this time. It would be difficult 
to imagine any place much less like aclub. No self-respecting 
club would endure the Members’ smoking-room for a week. In 
the winter, unless there is anything of particular interest on in 
the House, it is too crowded for members to be able to find 
seats. Inthe summer it is insufferably hot and stuffy, and all 
the year round it is unwholesomely draughty. No club would 
stand the food which is served to Members of the House of 
Commons. Still less would any club stand the House of 
Commons waiters. The permanent servants are excellent, 
courteous, civil, and obliging. But the large number of Members 
who have to lunch and dine at the House very frequently, 
renders it impossible to keep enough good permanent servants 
to attend to every one, and the results are, to say the least, 
uncomfortable. Gentlemen who wish to belong to any club 
have to be proposed, seconded, and duly elected either by ballot 
of the members or by the committee. Consequently there are 
at least two members of the club, the proposer and the seconder, 
who consider that their candidate is a clubable man. But in the 
_ House‘of Commons there is no one to say that a Member is a 
clubable man, and although no doubt all Members of Parliament 
are excellent and estimable gentlemen, it is not possible that out 
of so large a number all should be capable of making themselves 
popular in a club. Certainly no club in London has such a 
delightful walk as is the terrace of the House of Commons in 
fine weather. If any club had this advantage it would probably 
not allow at least one half of the walk to be spoiled for Members 
by the swarms of ladies who take possession of the terrace from 
four to seven every afternoon during the spring and summer 
months. However, the new Member spends perhaps more of 
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his time in the House itself, or in the library writing his necessary 
letters. Constituents like to have their letters answered from the 
House of Commons, cr Members like to answer their letters from 
there to show that they are attending to their duty. 

The libraries are most excellent. Well ventilated, properly 
warmed, with good writing accommodation, and with every book 
of reference that can be desired. Many Members cannot under- 
stand why smoking should not be allowed in one of the 
libraries, as tobacco is to many people an assistance to head work 
of any description. It is impossible to write any letter of real im- 
portance, or to get up the notes of a speech in the smoking-room, 
as of course conversation is general, and chess, which as played 
in the House of Commons seems to be the noisiest game in the 
world except football, is being played at three or four tables. 
The House itself may be very comfortable or very much the 
reverse. The misfortune is that when it is comfortable it is dull, 
and when it is not dull it is overcrowded and uncomfortable. 

The new Member generally sits for long hours in the House. 
He has probably attended prayers, and has put a card with his 
name on it in the seat he means to occupy. As long as the 
debate is dull, and Members to whom no one wishes to listen are 
talking, he is fairly comfortable. He has room to sit without 
being crowded, and he has every opportunity of listening to the 
tiresome speeches which are being made. But supposing that 
some storm in a tea-cup arises, that some impudent young 
Member thinks it funny to insult some other Member older and 
far wiser than himself, the House fills up at once, and the new 
Member, in spite of having hurried down to get a place, finds 
that although he has got his seat he is very uncomfortably 
crowded. He also finds that he cannot hear what is going on, 
because his neighbours will interpose senseless remarks, or 
will cry, “order, order,” when the only disorderly persons are 
themselves. 

Take a day when the Budget is introduced. Every seat in the 
House is, of course, occupied. The best place to hear the 
Chancellor from is the front row of the gallery on the Opposition 
side. If a Member is fortunate enough to get there he is all right. 
The House is hushed, no one cries “ order, order,” and the speech 
is audible. But these desirable seats are very speedily filled, and 
if a Member is detained by business, and even Members of 
Parliament may have some business ‘outside politics, he has to 
get into the gallery behind the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
where even the clear diction of the present Chancellor must 
be, and is, almost inaudible. However, it must be allowed that 
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the dull days outnumber the interesting days by very many. So 
the new Member has ample opportunity to sit in his seat with 
tolerable comfort. 

After some time he becomes less punctilious about attending 
prayers in order to secure his seat. He strolls down to the 
House more at his leisure, and is satisfied if he is in time for the 
first division. He finds that many of the speeches he has 
listened to have not repaid him for his trouble. He may even 
think that he could have done better himself, and he betakes 
himself to his letters, or the smoking-room, or the terrace, as 
the case may be, until something arises which interests him, 
or until some Member is speaking to whom he wishes to listen. 
He even ventures to dine out, and ceases to think that if he 
misses a division the heavens will fall. He begins to look out 
for the mammon of unrighteousness in the shape of a “pair” 
for the first hour or two after dinner, and presently reaches 
that depth of degradation when he will gladly pair for the 
night sitting, and not return to the House after dinner. 

The new rules have made pairing more difficult than it used to 
be. In fact they have made attendance at the House altogether 
more troublesome and more irksome than it was. Supposing a 
Member wishes to ask a question, and to receive a verbal answer, 
he must be in his place by 2 P.M., or a very few minutes later. 
Or if he does not wish to ask a question, but is warned that a 
snap division will be taken at 2.30 P.M., he is anxious to do his 
duty. He must either be in the House by 2.30 and neglect his 
own business, which may be infinitely more important than the 
division in which he is expected to vote, or he must attend to his 
own business and risk missing a division and so fail in his duty 
as a good party man. For business men nothing can be more 
inconvenient than the new rule of meeting at 2 P.M. 

Then take the dinner hour. The outside public believe that 
the House adjourns from 7.30 till 9 P.M. But the Member 
knows better. The new Member may expect to be free at 7.30. 
He accepts an invitation to dinner at 8 o’clock, and thinks that, 
as he is paired from g to 10.30, heis all right. Nota bit of it. At 
7.28 the Closure is moved and divided on. As soon as that 
division is over the Amendment is put and divided on, and then 
the main question is put and divided on. These three divisions 
take at the very least halfan hour. The new Member, if he has a 
carriage or is lucky enough to find a cab, drives home by 8.15, 
dresses in a frantic hurry, and reaches his destination by, say, 
8.40. Before the new rules came in it was comparatively easy to 
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of getting to his dinner by 8.15, and of coming back to the House 
at about the same time as his pair. Now Members (who are not 
retiring) do not care to miss a chance of voting in two or three 
divisions between 7.28 and 8 o’clock. So unless a man wishes 
to pair for the night, the best he can do for himself is to pair 
from g till 11, annoy his hostess by being half an hour late for 
dinner, and be a general nuisance to the party he was invited 
to meet. 

Then the change from Wednesdays to Friday. Until the 
new rules were passed Members knew that on Wednesday 
evenings they could be sure of being free from the House of 
Commons by 5.30 or 6 P.M. They could make their own arrange- 
ments for passing the evening. Many entertained in their own 
houses, many more were entertained by their friends. Under 
the new rules Wednesdays are no longer free evenings. Fridays 
have taken their place. This is, of course, convenient to 
Members who wish to leave London for a long week end. But 
for the many Members whose country homes are a long distance 
from London, and who cannot reach home by leaving London 
by any train as late as 6 P.M., the change is an unmitigated 
nuisance. It involves four long consecutive sittings in the 
House every week without the welcome break which Wednesday 
used to give. The officials, the messengers, and servants used to 
look forward with feelings of relief to the Wednesday break ; and 
although they are thankful now when Friday comes, they are in 
many cases almost too weary to enjoy their rest. And at the 
end of a long Session, when the weather is overpoweringly hot, 
when the atmosphere of the House of Commons is most un- 
pleasant, even if not actually unhealthy, and when—the twelve 
o'clock rule having been suspended—the sittings last till 2 or 
3 o'clock every morning, the strain becomes almost unbearable. 
However, the new rules are something of a relaxation to Members 
of the Government, and especially to the Whips, who under the 
old regime had to dine four nights every week in the House with 
no change of air or scene. This being so, inconvenient as the 
new rules are to ordinary Members, and intensely disliked as 
they are by many of these long-suffering people, there is perhaps 
after all something to be said in their favour. 

Perhaps nothing will leave a deeper impression on the mind of 
the Member when he has finally retired from the House of Com- 
mons than the deadly dulness of the place. He sits there for 
hour after hour, having written his letters, read all the afternoon 
papers, having perhaps enjoyed one hearty laugh over F.C.G.'s 
cartoon in the Westminster Gazette, waiting for a division which 
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may or may not come. In the winter he sits in the smoking- 
room if he can find a seat, trying in vain not to hear the ever- 
lasting clatter of the chessmen. In the summer he may walk up 
and down the small part of the terrace which the invading hordes 
of ladies have left free for him. He cannot but think how much 
more pleasantly, if not profitably, occupied he might be any- 
where else. When the spring time comes he longs for the 
beauties and interests of the country, and asks himself vainly 
how he could ever have been so foolish as to become a Member 
of Parliament. If Members would consent to speak only when 
they had something to say, if they would remember that what 
may seem of great interest to themselves is simply a bore to 
every one else, and if they would content themselves with saying 
what they have got to say in as few clear words as possible, life 
in the House of Commons would be less dull and far more work 
would be got through in far less time. But human nature is 
human nature, and probably as long as Members can send their 
speeches to their local newspapers, where they appear in extenso, 
so long will they go on boring other people who only wish to 
get the work carried out promptly and satisfactorily. 

Nothing shows the extreme dulness of the House of Commons 
more plainly than the way in which Members roar with laughter 
at some trivial joke or incident in the House which would not 
raise a smile outside. For instance, in July last a very popular 
Member was dressing for dinner when the division bell rang. 
Anxious not to miss the division, and not having time to complete 
his toilet, he put on a light overcoat, which some of the news- 
papers afterwards described as a dressing-gown, and came up- 
stairs for the division. His appearance was received with shouts 
of merriment and applause, which could only be equalled by a 
theatre full of children on the entrance of a very funny and 
popular clown. A very few minutes later the same Member, 
dressed in the same overcoat, walked into Palace Yard, got into 
his cab, and drove off to his dinner. No one thought that he 
looked at all funny, and no one would have thought that he 
looked at all funny before, if they had not been so unutterably 
bored that they felt as if they must either roar with laughter at 
something or lapse into a fixed state of melancholia. 

There is one other impression which will probably be left on 
the mind of the retired Member, a more pleasant one than the 
impression of dulness. That is the extreme patience of Ministers 
particularly during question time. A Member gets up and asks a 
question standing in his name. The Minister from whom the 
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some other Member frequently jumps up, and commencing with 
“Mr. Speaker, Sir, arising out of that answer I wish to ask,” 
proceeds to ask some question which has not the remotest con- 
nection with the answer out of which it is supposed to have arisen. 
When the absence of connection is too flagrant Mr. Speaker 
generally informs the inquisitive Member that such is the case 
and will not allow the subsidiary question to be put. But if the 
Minister is allowed to answer the subsidiary question, however 
little connected it may be with his original reply, an answer is 
invariably given with perfect good temper, and the worst that is 
likely to befall the questioner (whose purpose in nine cases out 
of ten is only to waste time) is to be told that his question does 
not arise out of anything that has gone before, and that, con- 
sequently, he must give notice of it. 

Another deep impression likely to be left is the extreme tact 
and courtesy of the Whips, both on the Government and on the 
Opposition side. Naturally the Government Whips havea heavier 
burden to carry than have the Whips on the Opposition side. 
They have most arduous and tiresome work during long hours 
day after day. They haveto keep their party in the House when 
very frequently many Members of their party are trying to get out 
of it. They have to answer the same question “When are we 
going to divide?” fifty times in an hour, and they do not know 
the answer, and they have no particular means of knowing it. 
Occasionally, though it is to be hoped but seldom, they meet with 
strange discourtesy from Members whose immediate desire is 
rather to go away from the House than to stay and vote with 
their party. But almost invariably they return the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath, and probably the Whips are the most 
popular men in the House of Commons, both with Members of 
their own party and with Members of the party with whom they 
politically disagree. 

Now when the retiring Member is a fully retired Member, 
when he is a free man, when he is no longer under the bondage 
of party ties, and when he comes to think over his old days in 
Parliament, will he be glad to have served his time in that august 
assembly ? The answer is undoubtedly yes. He may be bored 
whilst he is there. He may be disappointed at not being able to 
obtain what he knows to be right for his own constituency. He 
may see, to his sorrow, five or six or more hours wasted for every 
single hour that is profitably employed. But still, unless he is 
strangely unfortunate, he will have made a few real friends and 
many agreeable acquaintances. He will have been in the swim 
for a time. He will have seen how laws are made, though he 
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may see that the machinery for their manufacture is very clumsy, 
awkward, and slow. And although he may see most clearly that 
any business run on the same lines must inevitably go bankrupt 
in six months, he can, at any rate, feel certain that the same kind 
of work is not carried on as well by any political assembly in the 
world as it is by the Mother of Parliaments. 


A RETIRING MEMBER. 


IS HUMOUR DECLINING? 


WE are frequently assured that it is. It may perhaps be 
worth while to inquire if there be any real grounds for such 
an assertion. 

But first of all we must define humour in some sort, before 
we can pronounce upon its condition, Definitions are pro- 
verbially dangerous. They are indeed edged tools, and those 
who handle them incautiously are more likely than not to cut 
their fingers, Personally, 1 must confess that I have found that 
to define humour is—no joke, It would be easier to say what 
humour is not, than what it is. For humour is not merely wit, 
and humour is not merely fun, and humour is not merely the 
stimulation of amusement; though it may and does embrace 
all three. Moreover, we know that the humour of yesterday is 
not always the humour of to-day. ‘The centre of gravity,” as 
I saw it wittily expressed in this connection the other day, “has 
shifted” and is ever shifting. What makes one generation hold 
its sides with laughter may, and very often does, fail to move 
a muscle in the faces of the next. Then too, we speak 
of racial humour, of English humour, and Irish humour and 
American humour, and so forth ; and we are all quite clear that 
there is a distinct and unmistakable difference between them ; 
though most of us perhaps would be hard put to accurately or 
even generally define the difference in so many words. That 
the humour of “Mr. Dooley” and the humour of The Dolly 
Dialogues is as widely separate as the distance which stretches 
between their respective authors, we are perfectly aware ; and 
we readily recognise that ‘‘ Ally Sloper” is as far from Phil May 
as Pre-historic Peeps from Comic Cuts. 

These are only one or two examples taken at random from 
an almost endless variety, but they serve to illustrate the kind 
of differences that confront us. But for our definition we must 
look deeper. We must try and get under the differences and 
get hold of the essential essence of all humour, and find out what 
it iss And when we have done that, must we not admit that the 
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essential essence of humour is incongruity ? And by incongruity 
I mean the strange secret antagonistic elements lying deep at the 
very heart of human affairs. Humour is the quick perception, 
acute and penetrating, of this inexplicable but ever-present 
incongruity, and the true humourist is one who, looking deep 
into the heart of human affairs, presents this incongruity anew 
in a flash of happy and vivid fancy. 

But if the essential essence of humour be incongruity it is 
when we come to the application and presentment of it that all 
the various differences arise. Probably no two persons, even 
possessing in an equal degree what is called a “sense of 
humour,” could be found who would regard the humorous 
elements of a given incident precisely alike. Infinite and end- 
less variety is the motif of the whole creation, and it operates 
here as everywhere else. No two minds are the same, no two 
characters are alike, no two faces are line for line. Thank 
goodness they are not, and never will be, despite even the worst 
efforts of those reformers who would bring all mankind into 
one dead level of uniformity, and label it civilisation. Then 
indeed would humour die the death. Happily we are in no 
danger of such a millennium, and so, as matters are, there are 
few things in this life about which people disagree more 
vigorously than humour. Everybody has his or her idea of 
humour, and everybody is quite persuaded that his or her idea 
is the right one. 

And yet, in looking back over the process of evolution 
whereby humour has come to its present condition, it seems to 
me that that process has exhibited an almost unvarying progress. 
It is the fashion to decry our own day. It is not a new fashion, 
but then fashions are never new; all the so-called new fashions, 
if examined carefully, will be found to be merely more or less 
modified repetitions of older ones. The fashion of comparing 
the present with the past, very much to the disadvantage of the 
present, is at least as old as the days of the Prophet Jeremiah, 
so that its present professors cannot claim the merit of original 
discoverers, All the same they love to tell us that we live in a 
day when all things are degenerate. They cry aloud to us that 
art is dead, and literature is dead, and statesmanship is dead, 
and religion is dead, and only indecent travesties of the same 
dance irreverently on their dishonoured graves. And among 
other good things, humour is dead, But is it? 

Let us compare the present with the past. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to declare in sweeping terms that nothing 
now is equal to “the good old days.” But I wonder if we 
should really think the good old days so very good if by 
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some miraculous process we were suddenly projected into them, 
or they were revived for our benefit. I doubt it. There never 
was a truer saying than that distance lends enchantment to the 
view. Most things gain by distance; probably even we ourselves 
will gain by it; let us hope so at all events, and that our suc- 
cessors will look back to us and to our day and shake their 
heads over the sad decadence that distinguishes themselves and 
their day, in comparison with us and our day. After all, it 
comes to this, we each have our own day, but we don’t have 
more ; and so it is extremely difficult for us to form any real 
comparison between the days in which we live, and the days m 
which we had not begun to live. The best that we can do is to 
conjecture, from hearsay, and with the aid of more or less 
defective and unreliable information, what any other day was 
like. Now in comparing the present condition of humour with 
its past condition the difficulty is certainly not less; because 
humour is elusive and to some extent evanescent, that is in the 
sense of being dependent upon purely adventitious circum- 
stances, upon what we call the psychological moment. Still 
we have the written testimony which remains, and from this we 
must draw our conclusions. And perhaps the first point which 
we notice is the change in the popular conception of what 
constitutes humour. There are certain broad principles which 
show us the great progress which has been made here. Nowa- 
days, for example, we do not allow that physical deformity 
and disease are legitimate or even permissible subjects for 
humorous treatment, while the caricaturist who should depend 
for the humour of his portraiture upon revolting distortion of 
bodily characteristics would not be tolerated for one moment. 
We have only to glance at the drawings of Gilray and 
Rowlandson for example, to go no further back, and compare 
their conception of caricature with ours, to see the enormous 
improvement that even a single century has produced. Between 
the pictorial buffoonery (if not worse) of Gilray and the graceful 
comedy of Du Maurier stretches a gulf so wide and deep that 
one is amazed to find that only the space of a single century 
went to the making of it. Elsewhere, the same development is 
to be seen. I do not mean to say that everybody has reached 
a true conception of humour in the highest sense. But the 
general conception is higher. It is no longer regarded as 
humorous to make a jest of pain or sorrow, and it is looked 
upon as being in the worst possible taste as well as being on 
the lowest level of humorous invention to make a jest of 
religion, No doubt the development is far from complete. 
There are still people whose idea of humour lies in derision 
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and in flippancy and in being rude. But these persons are not 
humorists in the now generally accepted sense of the term, 
and if they were to put their humour to the test of earning 
their living by it they would find how far removed their jeux 
d esprit were from the popular conception. 

We are beginning to understand further that it is no evidence 
of a sense of humour to be amused at solecisms of manner or 
speech. They may be laughable, but there is no humour in 
perceiving them. A child’s blunders are amusing sometimes, 
but they are not humour. When Mrs. Malaprop talks of “an 
allegory on the banks of the Nile” it is not the obvious verbal 
blunder which makes the humour, but the exquisite confusion 
of ideas underlying her speech. And the greatness of Sheridan’s 
humour lies not in the mere verbal misapplication of the words 
which he puts into her mouth, but in the underlying inap- 
propriate appositeness—I cannot express what I mean better— 
running through her mind all the time. So, too, with Sam 
Weller. Sam Weller’s obtrusively cockney accent is amusing, 
but in itself it is not humorous. The poignant humour in 
Sam’s conversation lies in Sam’s point of view, in the masterly 
blending of shrewdness and simplicity, ignorance and native 
wit, the real insight and breadth of his mind, and that faculty 
which enables him to pierce the hidden incongruity in life’s 
affairs, and make effective use of it. 

When people elevate supercilious eyebrows and exclaim 
“Oh, how screamingly funny |” if they hear a perfectly common- 
place remark uttered with an Irish brogue, or the Cockney 
twang, or a provincial accent, ten chances to one the same 
superior persons, if confronted with real humour in the true 
sense, would fail to recognise it. 

But if we have arrived in the present day at a truer concep- 
tion of humour, it does not follow, some one may say, that 
humour is not declining all the same. No doubt. But what 
are the evidences that it isdeclining ? Was there ever a time in 
which humour as a salient element in our daily philosophy and 
in the daily outlook was more perceptible? Take that 
invaluable commentator Mr. Punch, the King’s jester of our 
day, who fulfils the jester’s part by telling us unpleasant truths 
in the pleasantest possible way, who corrects our follies and 
our fads, and our stupidities, who keeps his head when most of 
us lose ours, who is so sane when we are all on (and over) the 
verge of hysterics; well, Pusch is comparatively young, little 
more than fifty years old. Of course we constantly hear that 
Punch is growing dull, that the humour of Punch is not what it 
was. But is it? Examine the past numbers since its foun- 
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dation. Honestly, apart from the historic glamour cast upon 
certain names, is the humour at present really below that of 
earlier days? Is it below even the supposed Augustan age of 
Punch's existence, when Thackeray and Douglas Jerrold, and 
Mark Lemon were weekly contributors? Setting aside 
Thackeray—and even his highest level of humour was not 
attained in his work for Punch—is Douglas Jerrold a humorist 
of a higher order than Mr. Anstey or Mr. Owen Seaman? 
Quite the contrary, as any person whose appreciation of humour 
is such as to enable him to judge, and who takes the trouble 
to do so, can easily find out. 

Then there is Ireland. The decay of humour in Ireland is a 
favourite lamentation. Who among us has not listened to the 
elegy on the dying humour of Ireland, chanted with persistent 
wails? Now what is this lamentation based upon ? 

So far as I can gather, it is based upon the fact that Ireland 
as we know it to-day is not Ireland as Lever knew it. Cer- 
tainly it is not, but I very much doubt if Ireland was ever what 
he represented it, and for this reason; Lever’s conception of 
humour was burlesque pure and simple, and I do not think it is 
too harsh to call him a literary buffoon. He met with 
amusing persons and incidents during his lifetime, as we all do ; 
but if we all took the trouble to note them down as he did, I 
believe we should run him very close in the number and humour 
of them even to-day. And if we had his ability and strung 
them all together and labelled them Ireland, we should cer- 
tainly make a volume, or many volumes, with a good deal of 
amusement in them, but we would not show Ireland as it is. 
Even in Ireland life is not, and never could have been, a con- 
tinuous succession of humorous incidents, any more than it is a 
continuous succession of pathetic incidents. There are spaces 
in life which no artist, however great, can adequately represent. 
But the artist whose insight is real learns to give them their 
due value in some degree at least. And in humour as in 
everything else, depth of perception is what teils. There is 
more humour in one page of Jane Barlow’s Irish Jdyl/s than in 
all the volumes of Lever’s rollicking transcendent buffoonery. 
But then Lever belongs to the good old days, and Miss Barlow 
has the misfortune to belong only to the present. Long since 
Lever’s day we had among us a humorist of whose great gift 
we have, alas! no permanent outcome in any literary achieve- 
ment. Now if Lever had known Father Healy he would have 
multiplied him by the hundred ; until indeed the impression left 
on our minds would be that the whole Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland in Lever’s day consisted of Father Healys. 
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That was Lever’s method. But if we want a true picture of 
Ireland we must go to a better artist, Miss Edgeworth, and if we 
do we will find that there is quite as much humour in Irish life 
to-day as there was then. Still, even admitting Lever’s method 
to contain elements of humour, when we turn to his obvious 
successors at the present day we find a distinct superiority. In 
that extremely amusing picture of contemporary Irish life, The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M., in which the humorous lights are 
professedly heightened, and the standpoint that of caricature, 
there is much less exaggeration, much less purely farcical 
absurdity, and a total disappearance of that perverted sense 
which mistakes coarseness for wit and horseplay for humour. 

So far from declining, humour has grown and increased in 
Ireland. Indeed, if we go back farther still to the early 
literature to which so much attention is directed just now, I 
think we shall find that there was no humour at all in Ireland 
in the days of which it treats. So far at least as I have made 
acquaintance with it Ican find none, but my knowledge is very 
slight, and if | am mistaken I hope somebody who knows better 
will correct me. At all events the most curiously un-Irish 
element to me in this Gaelic revival is the lack of humour in the 
whole movement; though perhaps the portentous solemnity 
with which its pioneers treat their own merits, and discuss their 
own talents, the utter and absolute seriousness with which they 
take themselves and each other, reveals a depth of unconscious 
humour which does some credit to their nationality. Anyhow 
if we are not as humorous in Ireland to-day as our great- 
grandfathers were, we are at least more humorous than the 
dreary folk who people the Ireland with which Mr. Yeats and 
Dr. Douglas Hyde have made us acquainted. For myself I 
can only say that in the Gaelic Ireland of those far past days I 
have never met with so much as the ghost of a smile. 

The fact is that the capacity for humour, like the capacity 
for music, has always existed in mankind. But, like music, its 
adequate expression is of comparatively modern growth. ‘Come 
let us be miserable together,” was Nero’s cheery invitation to 
his friends, and even as late as the eighteenth century it was 
the motto of our dramatists and playwrights. Garrick refused 
a comedy from the pen of Oliver Goldsmith on the plea that 
anything so unfashionable as humour would empty his theatre. 
Fortunately, that state of affairs was brought to an end by one 
of the most incomparable pieces of humour with which human 
genius ever held the mirror up to human nature and reflected 
it faithfully. When Goldsmith took the world by storm with 
She Stoops to Conquer, he not only swept away the morbid 
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luxury of fictitious woe in which public taste delighted, but he 
struck the keynote of the modern development. We owe the 
whole modern conception of humour to Goldsmith. He purged 
humour of harshness, of grossness, of acrimony. He turned 
the light of humour indeed upon human vanity and human 
frailty and human foibles, but he did it with a touch so tender, so 
genial, so sympathetic, with such unerring appreciation of not 
merely life’s comedy, but life’s pathos, that our laughter is 
thrilled through and through with pitifulness, with sympathy, 
with a sense of the intrinsic worth of human nature, What Gold- 
smith began, Sheridan continued, and Thackeray continued, and 
Dickens continued. We laugh at Mrs. Malaprop, but we love 
her. We have been taught that contempt is no ingredient of 
true humour ; that disdain is not the hall-mark of superior 
intelligence ; that it is not a mark of genius to be like the 
immortal Mr. Mortimer Knag, who, “ when he took to being 
a genius scorned everybody.” We have put satire into its 
proper place, and we realise that to be personal and to be 
offensive is not the function nor the art of the true 
humorist, 

In short, we have come to regard humour not merely as the 
most laughable, but as the most sympathetic of human philoso- 
phies. It has been elevated to a fine art—the finest art—that 
which brings not merely pleasure but comfort and refreshment. 
And all this great development has taken place, and is still 
going on, in the face of the very people who yet assure us that 
humour is declining. 

Looking back we see that it has been a steady progress, and 
looking forward we can see no reason why that progress should 
not continue. 

It would be extravagant to expect that all the bores and all 
the dull people, and all the solemn pompous people will, under 
the influence of this development, be evolved into graceful 
humorists with a perfect sense of humour. And, indeed, if 
they were, the humorist’s occupation might be gone. But, if 
we may still count on being left our bores, we may reflect that 
we are no worse off than the generations which have gone 
before us. 

I have not the slightest doubt that there were plenty of bores 
in the good old days. Hundreds, thousands, millions of them, 
and that they were just as boring bores, and just as infuriating, 
and just as impossible to avoid as our bores. But their 
existence did not arrest the growth of humour one iota, and 
it won’t do it now. And, after all, perhaps there is nothing 
sharpens the wits like a real boring bore—a steady, heavy, 
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thoroughly conscientious bore, who knows his business and 
does it. And if the bore happens to be related to the bored, 
the efficacy is, as a rule, much increased. He begins by 
depressing, but ends by exhilarating, from the sheer force of 
irritation. 

I heard it said the other day that we were too hurried and 
too busy in these days of rush and turmoil to be humorous, or 
to see the humour of things. I fear that view of the matter is 
on a par with the dear good people who tell one that they 
have no time to read. We all know what that means ; though 
we may be too polite to say so. 

But, some one else may say, there are no great humorists 
nowadays. 

Well, the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, to go no farther back, have each given us great 
humorists. The twentieth century is still in its infancy; but 
if the past be a guide in forecasting the future, depend upon it, 
before the twentieth century shall in its turn have become the 
‘‘good old times,” it will have provided the world with yet 
another great humorist. 

ELLA MACMAHON. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 12, 1904. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT having been notified of his nomination 
by the Republican Convention, and Mr. Parker having been 
informed of like action on the part of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, the political campaign can now be said to have fairly 
opened. I have before remarked the amazing paradox of the 
American character, its curious and where least expected 
combination of the intensely practical and almost childishly 
fantastic ; the avidity with which it countenances revolution in 
social progress and its almost slavish adherence to tradition 
(because in some respects the Americans are almost as much 
slaves to traditions as are the English) ; and this national anti- 
mony is never so apparent as when the American proceeds to 
the election of his President. A practical people, as the 
Americans are, would make the election of their President as 
practical an operation as possible and strip it of all superfluous 
encumbrance, but the Americans, in their politics, being as 
unpractical as the Latins of South America, and like the 
Latins of South America delighting to make a presidential 
election an occasion for much shouting and noise and use- 
less formality, prolong their enjoyment to the extreme limit. 
For five or six months while the “ campaign” is in progress 
the papers are full of trivial discussions of the relative merits of 
the candidates, of foolish and ridiculous boasts of rival 
managers, of absurd charges that flare up and die in a day. 
Perspective is distorted, relativity is lost sight of, proportion 
disappears. 

The Convention, the assembling of a mob, the methods 
employed in connection with the nomination of a presidential 
candidate, are survivals of an earlier day which have de- 
generated until they have lost their meaning and no more serve 
the purpose for which they were designed. The American 
realises this as much as does the foreigner. After every Con- 
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vention, when the excitement has cooled, when reaction brings 
sober consciousness of the folly and indignity of a nominating 
Convention being the theatre for hysterical disorder, the news- 
papers declare that a reform is imperatively necessary, that the 
dignity of the office demands a more dignified method of 
selection, that deliberation and not clamour should rule. And 
having uttered these obvious commonplaces, much as some 
men think it necessary to salve their consciences by giving 
expression to pious remarks and believe they have done their 
full duty, the newspapers drop the subject for another four 
years, knowing that tradition is too ingrained in the national 
character to be changed by a few leaders, 

There may be perhaps some excuse for admitting ten 
thousand people to witness the routine of nominating a candi- 
date—although it would be difficult to find one—but why the 
senseless formality should be preserved of “notifying” the 
candidate one fails to understand. Mr. Roosevelt is not supposed 
to have known of his nomination until officially informed by a 
committee of fifty men, and having been told he proceeded 
promptly to deliver himself of a long speech accepting the 
nomination. Mr, Parker likewise remained in blissful ignorance 
of the surprise that awaited him until two days ago, when he 
was duly notified. This is not all. Having by oral communica- 
tion heard this belated news and having orally replied, not in a 
few off-hand remarks, but with calm deliberation and after 
careful thought, having extolled Republican virtue and 
denounced Democratic duplicity, Mr. Roosevelt told his auditors 
that at a future day “he would discuss more at length and in 
detail” the issues of the campaign. That means in the near 
future Mr. Roosevelt will put out a long election manifesto, 
which will be officially known as his “ letter of acceptance.” 
Mr. Parker in his speech had the opportunity to traverse Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech ; Mr. Roosevelt in his letter will be able to 
rebut Mr. Parker’s speech, and Mr. Parker’s letter is in the 
nature of testimony offered in sur-rebuttal and is the last word 
to go before the jury. A much wearied and befogged jury of 
public opinion would be glad if it were indeed the last word 
they were compelled to hear. 

Mr. Roosevelt was notified last month. His speech on that 
occasion was, if one may say it without being guilty of se 
Majesté—no, there is no danger of that because the President has 
himself written, that was of course before he was President, 
that ‘‘ what we need is fearless criticism of our public men ”— 
platitudinous and almost flabby. Mr. Roosevelt gua President 
of the United States and Mr. Roosevelt gua a candidate seeking 
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election to the Presidency of the United States does not 
synchronise. Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate is self-restrained, 
moderate to the verge of extreme caution, commonplace almost 
to decrepit dulness. His rival, who has been selected for his 
“conservatism,” could not be more conservative. It is one of 
the unfortunate things in connection with the Presidency that 
the candidate, especially if he aspires to be his own successor, 
during those five or six months of awful strain, atest of mental 
endurance greater perhaps than any other known, is made 
either timorous or unduly truculent ; he must either curb his 
natural impulses or assume an attitude of militant fierceness 
as may best meet the slant of popular opinion. Mr. Roose- 
velt has been accused of worshipping at the feet of Mars, 
of being unduly impetuous, of being little amenable to dis- 
cipline. Now it is incumbent upon him to demonstrate to 
the contrary, to show that he has himself well under con- 
trol, that peace charms him more than thoughts of carnage. 
“It is most grateful to make the acquaintance of a subdued 
and sweetly submissive rough rider,” an unfriendly paper 
satirically remarks. 


Mr. Parker’s speech was awaited with far greater curiosity, as 


there is still a considerable element of mystery about the 
Democratic candidate, and it was essential that he should 
announce in unequivocal language his position on the great 
questions of the day. His deliverance was neither very great 
nor very small. It has met the expectations of his friends and 
the sneers of his enemies, which was to be expected, but 
prejudice apart, it convinces the thinking public that Judge 
Parker has ideas of his own and is not afraid to express them, 
and has well-defined views on the proper policy of the United 
States touching the tariff, the future of the Philippines, and 
other matters that are still unsettled. His declared intention 
not to seek re-election meets with popular approval. It would 
conduce to the purity of politics and the proper administration 
of the Government if there was a constitutional inhibition 
against a second term. No President, with perhaps the solitary 
exception of Mr. Hayes, who was not elected but was put in 
the White House by fraud, has ever been content with a single 
term, because not to be given a second term is to go down in 
history as afailure. Every President intrigues for a re-election 
from the day of his first election; his appointments and his 
policies are shaped with that end in view. A President who 
had nothing to fear and nothing to hope for, who could afford 
to defy the politicians and remain true to himself, who did not 
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have to reward his friends or placate his enemies, would give 
the country a better and cleaner administration. 

Mr. Parker in the political argot is “a growing candidate,” 
and his fine sense of propriety, the almost exaggerated respect 
that he shows for the office for which he is a candidate and a 
respect no less for the dignity of the judiciary and his refusal 
to lower that dignity even in the slightest degree, while some- 
what amazing to politicians, because they cannot understand it, 
has made a deep impression upon the country at large. Mr. 
Parker has shown great courage and great strength of purpose. 
Prior to his nomination he was roundly abused for his silence, 
and that silence was attributed to timidity, or cunning, or an 
excess of caution closely allied to cowardice. It is now known 
that no such base motives controlled him, but simply his 
concept of duty kept him silent when his natural impulse was to 
speak. In June a personal friend wrote to Mr. Parker, who 
was then Chief Justice, urging him for his own sake to make 
his views known and warning him that his continued silence 
endangered his nomination. Judge Parker’s reply, made public 
a few days ago, ran: 

ALBANY, June 17, 1904. 
You may be right in thinking that an expression of my views is necessary to 
secure the nomination. If so, let the nomination go. I took the position that 
I have maintained—first, because I deemed it to be my duty to the court ; 
second, because I do not think the nomination for such an office should be 
sought. I still believe that I am right, and therefore expect to remain steadfast. 
—Very truly yours, ALTON B. PARKER. 


There is as usual much humbug on both sides. Both sides 
parade their virtues, both sides are excessively horrified at the 
iniquities of the other. Senator Cullom, of Illinois, a leading 
Republican, in a speech the other day delivered himself of this 
snivelling hypocrisy: “Parker and Davis represent the pluto- 
cracy, represent Wall Street, wealth, the money power ; Roose- 
velt and Fairbanks represent the great body of the common 
people. In this campaign it will be the money power against 
the people, but the money power will be supporting Parker 
and Davis,” 

Mr, Cullom’s words are almost a paraphrase of Mr. Bryan in 
1896, only in that year, according to Mr. Bryan, it was 
McKinley who represented plutocracy, the money power and 
Wall Street, and it was Bryan who represented the great body 
of the common people. 

In their attempt to try and make the country believe that 
the trusts are a ravening monster whetting their jaws in fond 
anticipation of the meal they are to make of Roosevelt next 
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November, the Republicans are rather overplaying their hand, 
somewhat to the disgust of men who like to see fair play, and 
who despise demagogery, whether it is the blatant demagogery 
of Mr. Bryan or the more hypocritical demagogery of Senator 
Cullom., Mr. Roosevelt’s injudicious friends may denounce the 
trusts and represent them as conspiring for his downfall, but 
the fact remains that there is no newspaper giving him more 
enthusiastic support than the Wall Street Journal, whose clientéle 
is composed solely of Wall Street men or those having interests 
in Wall Street. The New York World makes the positive 
statement that J. Pierpont Morgan, who a few months ago was 
the President’s most virulent critic and loud in publicly de- 
nouncing him, has now seen a new light and will support 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Morgan’s conversion, according to the 
World, was brought about by his firm being designated the 
fiscal agents of the Government in the Panama transaction, 
which involved a payment of $40,000,000 and must have netted 
Mr. Morgan a handsome commission besides enhancing his 
prestige. I am not in a position to say whether the Worla’s 
statement can be relied on, but 1 was told several months ago 
on the highest authority that Mr. George W. Perkins, one of 
Mr. Morgan’s senior partners, was not only Mr. Roosevelt’s 
intimate friend but that all his influence would be used in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s behalf. Mr. Harriman, one of the greatest railway 
owners in America, was a delegate to the Convention that 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt and took an active part in its affairs. 
Mr. Stillman, the President of the National City Bank of New 
York, the most important financial institution in the United 
States, has been more than once Mr. Roosevelt’s guest at the 
White House. The list of trust magnates who are on terms of 
intimacy with the President might be prolonged indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to show the hypocrisy of Mr. Cullom’s 
statement, which is typical of Republican argument, so called, 
at the present time. 

Colour is given to the Worid’s assertion touching Mr. 
Morgan’s change of heart by the action of the New York Sun 
the day following Mr. Parker’s notification in advocating the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Morgan’s conversion is no more 
sudden than that of the Sum, but it is not surprising. It has 
long been known that intimate financial relations existed between 
the Sux and Mr. Morgan, the present proprietor of the Sux 
having borrowed money from Mr. Morgan when Mr, Dana, the 
former editor of the Sua and virtually its proprietor, died. 
There has been no newspaper that has been more virulent and 
more dishonest in its abuse of Mr. Roosevelt, which has heaped 
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upon him greater contempt, that in every way known to malig- 
nity has attempted to make him ridiculous and wreck his career, 
The Suz has been foremost in denouncing him as unsafe, as a 
menace to constitutional rights and liberties, as subverting the 
laws to forward his own ambitious ends, and as pandering to 
anarchy and lawlessness for the sake of gaining the votes of 
labour. Now in a shamefaced and laboured apology for its 
stultification the Sun declares “a Conservative party with a Radi- 
cally-inclined and erstwhile too strenuous candidate for the 
Presidency” is preferable to “a Radical party with an infinite 
capacity for mischief and a stupendous record for mischief 
actually accomplished, presenting for President a Conservatively- 
inclined candidate of irreproachable character and attractive 
personal accomplishments.” Mr. Morgan’s influence and money 
count for more than the Sun’s defection, because the Sun is 


among newspapers what the Vicar of Bray was among church- 
men. 


But all this thundering in the index tells us nothing. The 
drift is not yet well enough defined to show the direction of 
the current, and the only thing revealed by surface indications 
is the small factor of safety on which the Republicans rely. 
The Republicans insist that they are going to win, most un- 
prejudiced observers agree with them, but the Republicans do 
not feel justified in claiming victory by overwhelming odds or 
pretending that they can win without having to fight with all 
the resources at their command, Democratic confidence has 
sensibly increased since the Democratic nomination was made; 
the Republicans admit they are no stronger now than they 
were a month ago, but being then more powerful than their 
opponents they see no reason for fear. As showing that the 
Republicans know the necessity of active and earnest work, the 
Indianapolis Mews, the leading Republican paper of Indiana, 
one of whose owners is Senator Fairbanks, the Republican 
Vice-Presidential nominee, frankly admits that the Democrats 
have a fighting chance in the “doubtful” States that are neces- 
sary to their success, and ends its analysis of the situation with 
this warning to its Republican readers: ‘So there seem to be 
many possibilities, but thus far they are only possibilities. We 
look for a good hard fight on straight party lines, with the 
result somewhat doubtful, though with chances greatly and 
decidedly favouring the Republicans. But the Democrats 
are not, as they were four and eight years ago, beaten in 
advance.” 


It is rather a ghastly thought that of politicians sitting down 
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in cold blood and deliberately figuring on human misery to pay 
them a dividend on their selfish hopes, but that is what many of 
the Democratic leaders are doing at the present time. On the 
Stock Exchange the news of a great strike, a flood, or some 
other disaster that sweeps away millions is eagerly welcomed 
by the “bears,” the financial ghouls who fatten upon catas- 
trophe and find their profit in other men’s misfortunes. The 
Democrats are “ bearing ” the political market. The strike of 
the butchers in Chicago, the lawlessness of the miners, almost 
rising to the dignity of civil war, in Colorado, the idleness of 
the textile workers in Massachusetts, the dispute between 
masters and men in the building trades in New York, the 
threatened suspension of operations in the coal-mining regions 
of Pennsylvania, which may involve some 80,000 men, and the 
general unrest of labour are all counted upon to help the Demo- 
cratic campaign. Men out of work, or whose wages have been 
reduced, are in sullen and revengeful mood, the party in power 
is held responsible for their condition, and to vote against the 
party that permits such things to happen is the easiest way to 
obtain revenge. Strikes and industrial depression have before 
this defeated Presidential candidates, and one may well believe 
the statement made ina newspaper a few days ago that Mr. 
Roosevelt is seriously disturbed over the outlook and has im- 
pressed upon his campaign managers the necessity of arranging 
an industrial truce. 


More than once, in commenting upon current events in 
America, I have been forced to call the attention of readers of 
this Review to the brutal and barbarous treatment meted out 
by the whites of the South to the negroes, and it is this in- 
human treatment that makes the negro hate the white and 
inspires him with revenge. Whether the negro is bad and 
vicious and degraded, as the Southerner asserts, is of minor 
consequence compared with the methods resorted to by the 
whites to make him even more vicious and degraded. A case 
recently passed upon by Judge Emory Speer, one of the United 
States district judges in Georgia, reveals the stunted moral 
sentiment of the South in sanctioning punitive measures that 
find their parallel in no other civilised country in the world 
except Russia. 

Henry Jamison, living in the city of Macon, Georgia, 
petitioned for a writ of habeas corpus for E. A. Wimbish, the 
superintendent of the county chain-gang, to show cause why 
the petitioner should not be discharged from custody. Jamison, 
a respectable coloured man between 55 and 60 years of age, 
who worked for many reputable persons at odd jobs, was 
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arrested one night by two policemen for alleged disorderly 
conduct and the next day sentenced by the recorder, without 
jury trial, to pay a fine of £12, or in default to serve a sentence 
of seven months at hard labour in the chain-gang. 


For a poor day labourer like this man [Judge Speer said in his opinion] to 
pay a fine of sixty dollars was wholly impossible. At noon the same day he 
was sent to the chain-gang, was at once clothed in the stripes of a convict, 
heavy iron manacles connected by a chain were riveted on each leg, and he 
was immediately put to work on the public roid with other convicts at manual 
labour as severe perhaps as any of which the human frame is capable. 


In delivering his opinion Judge Speer thus described the 
terrible conditions to which the convicts were condemned : 


The coarse stripes, thick with the dust and grime of long torrid days of a 
semi-tropical summer, or encrusted with the icy mud of winter, are their sleeping 
clothes when they throw themselves on their pallets of straw in the common 
stockades at night. They wake, toil, rest, eat, and sleep to the never-ceasing 
clanking of the manacles and chains of this involuntary slavery. About them 
as they sleep, journey, and labour, watch the convict guards armed with rifle 
and shot-gun. This is at once to make escape impossible, and to make sure the 
swift thudding of the picks and the rapid flight of the shovels will never cease. 
If the guards would hesitate promptly to kill one sentenced for petty violations 
of the city law should he attempt to escape, the evidence does not disclose the 
fact. And the fact more baleful and more ignominious than all, with each 
gang stands the whipping boss with the badge of his authority. This the 
evidence discloses to be a heavy leather strap, two and a half or three feet long, 
with solid hand grasp, and with broad, heavy and flexible lash. From the 
evidence we may judge that the agony inflicted by this torture is not surpassed 
by the Russian knout, the synonym the world around for merciless corporal 
punishment. If we may also accept the uncontradicted evidence of the wit- 
nesses, it is true that on the Bibb county chain-gang for no day is the strap 
wholly idle, and not infrequently it is fiercely active. One witness, who served 
many months, testified that if the gang does not work like “ fighting fire,” to 
use his simile, the whipping boss runs down the line, striking with apparent 
indiscrimination the convicts as they bend to their tasks. At times, according 
to another witness, also uncontradicted, the convicts, when at the stockade, are 
called into the “ dog lot.” All present, the whipping boss selects the victims 
in his judgment worthy of punishment. 

They are called to the stable door, made to lie face downwards across the 
sill, a strong convict holds down the head and shoulders, and the boss lays on 
the naked body until he thinks the sufferer has been whipped enough. .. . 
On the public roads, in the presence of wayfarers and bystanders, often the 
convict, to use the expression of a witness, “ is taken down and whipped.” The 
evidence gives us the account of two white persons who were thus whipped, 
one a boy with but one arm. For this reason it was not necessary to hold him. 
He stood and cried as the boss applied the lash. The other white boy was 
compelled to place his legs between the legs of a burly negro convict, and was 
thus immovably held. . . . The offence of one of these lads was loitering in 
the depét. 


Judge Speer points out that the punishment such as he 
described is inflicted upon those who are convicted of “ minor 
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municipal offences, such as disorderly conduct, violations of the 
bicycle ordinances, walking or standing on the park grass, 
loitering in the depot or in the railroad yards, careless driving 
and the like.” 

Judge Speer, who is one of the most foremost jurists in the 
United States, a man of broad views and humane instincts, in 
closing his opinion said : 

Not a little has been said in this argument to the effect that the majority of 
those who are sentenced to the chain-gang merit all the punishment they 
receive. One witness, familiar with the operations of the chain-gang, testified 
that, in his opinion, while a sentence there would for ever ruin a white man 
previously respectable, it had no such effect on a negro. Such considerations 
do not appeal to a court charged with the equal enforcement of the law. Nor 
do I believe that they meet with the approbation of the reflecting people of 
the Southern States. Nor are such sentiments conducive to our welfare or 
hopeful for our future. 


In one of the American magazines is being told, under the 
suggestive title of “Frenzied Finance,” the story of how the 
public was rooked by the flotation of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company which, according to its author, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston, is the monumental swindle of the age, 
and has caused more losses, defalcations and suicides than all 
the other bubble companies combined that have been bred in 
the miasma of trust madness during the past few years. 

There is an old proverb that when thieves fall to quarrelling 
over a division of the plunder honest men get their due. 
Mr. Lawson is a stockbroker and company promoter. The 
Amalgamated Copper Company, he tells us, was the child of 
his fertile brain. He conceived the project of making a trust 
of the great copper mines of the country and took the scheme 
to Mr. Rockefeller and his partners in the Standard Oil 
Company to finance and unload on the public. But over a 
division of the spoils, or for some other reason which Mr. 
Lawson does not explain, there arose a quarrel, there fol- 
lowed law suits and counter suits, and Mr. Lawson, either 
in revenge or to ease his conscience, and his motive is not yet 
quite clear, has lifted the curtain on the hidden machinery of 
high finance. The revelation is particularly interesting in 
throwing a light on the methods of the Standard Oil group of 
capitalists, the richest set of men in the world, who control 
about one-half the railway mileage of this country, who domi- 
nate the iron and copper industries, who have an absolute 
monopoly of oil, and almost as great a monopoly of sugar, 
and whose power in finance is so great and so unscrupulous 
that they can make or break, always to their own profit, as the 
mood may seize them. 
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Mr. Lawson declares that the different mines constituting 
the Amalgamated Copper Company cost $39,000,000, and 
were capitalised at $75,000,000, or a profit of £7,200,000. 
Mr. Lawson promises in a future instalment to show that this 
was only the beginning of this colossal fraud. The Standard 
Oil Company—which practically consists of only three men, 
John D. Rockefeller, who is generally credited with being the 
richest man in the world ; William G., his brother, also enor- 
mously rich, and H. H. Rogers, a millionaire many times over, 
whom Mr. Lawson describes as the real brains of the concern— 
is the most wonderful money-making machine the world has 
ever known. Mr. Lawson says “ Standard Oil” has a simple 
but effective code of rules, which probably explains much of 
its success. Some of the most important rules are : 

Keep your mouth closed, as silence is gold, and gold is what 
we exist for. 

Collect your debts to-day. Pay the other: fellow’s debts 
to-morrow. To-day is always here, to-morrow may never 
come. 

Conduct all of our business so that the buyer and the seller 
must come to us. Keep the seller waiting; the longer he 
waits the less he’ll take. Hurry the buyer as his money brings 
us interest. 

Never put “ Standard Oil” trades in writing, as your memory 
and the other fellow’s forgetfulness will always be reinforced 
with our organisation. Never forget our legal department is 
paid by the year, and our land is full of courts and judges. 

Always do right. Right makes might, might makes dollars, 
dollars make right, and we have the dollars. 


The article by “ A. B.C.” on “ British Foreign Policy ” in the 
July number of this Review, and the comments in the “ Epi- 
sodes of the Month,” have been widely copied and discussed by 
the American press. German machinations in the West Indies 
and South and Central America are, as “ A, B. C.” correctly says, 
well known to Secretary Hay and other responsible American 
statesmen ; Mr. Roosevelt is not blind even if he remains on 
terms of cordial friendship with the German ambassador, based 
on a long acquaintance dating back to the time when he filled 
a much smaller place in public affairs, and Baron Sternburg 
was merely an under secretary ; but American statesmen realise 
that so long as the American navy is more powerful than the 
German, and Germany has neither coaling-stations nor naval 
base in the Western Hemisphere, the Monroe Doctrine will be 
respected. It is only of quite recent years that the United 
States may be said te have equipped itself with a foreign policy, 
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and those persons who are capable of intelligently grasping the 
scope of that policy know that it rests on the American navy. 
In the past Americans in a blundering sort of a way were fully 
convinced they could muddle through without army or navy, 
that it was sufficient for them to threaten and frown to frighten 
off all enemies. They know better now. Wisely or foolishly 
—and it is too big a question to be disposed of by any. man’s 
obiter dictum in the space of a paragraph—they have resolved to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine in its integrity, which has com- 
pelled them to become one of the great naval powers of the 
world, Inspired utterances in the Kreuz Zeitung, the Rheinisch 
Westfalische Zeitung and other papers in touch with the Wil- 
helmstrasse simply voice the aspiration for Pan-Germanism, the 
Kaiser’s dream, which can only cease to be adream and become 
a reality when the Monroe Doctrine is swept out of the way ; 
when the Germans in Brazil and Argentina, now doing so much 
for their economic development, exercise political control ; when 
colonies of Germans become German colonies and the flag of 
the Fatherland replaces an alien flag. 

In England Germany is regarded as a foe more dangerous 
than Russia, in the United States men who give thought to 
and comprehend international politics—unfortunately their 
number is small at the present time, but a greater interest is 
manifested every year—look upon Russia as more to be 
guarded against than Germany. There is little fear of 
Germany, because in any conflict the fate of empires will be 
decided upon the sea, and Germany is at a disadvantage which 
she can never overcome, Germany without an ally is impotent, 
Germany with an ally may be dangerous, and the only alliance 
she can hope to make is with Russia. Men who look to the 
future believe that when Russia accepts the terms of peace 
that Japan will offer, she will have learned the lesson taught 
by history of the influence of sea-power and will turn her 
attention to the creation of a navy. The future of America 
lies in the Pacific, to Asia America must look for the develop- 
ment of her commerce and a market for her surplus manu- 
factured exports rather than to Europe. It is in Asia that the 
United States will clash with Russia unless she meekly yields, 
and the Americans are not of a yielding disposition. Germany 
then would be quick enough to seize the opportunity to accom- 
plish her ambitious designs in South America, and the United 
States, engaged in a life and death grapple with Russia, would 
be powerless to oppose Germany. So far as we are permitted 
to obtain an insight into Russo-Germany diplomacy it works 
in complete accord and is always as hostile to the United States 
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as it is to Great Britain. The ambassadors of Germany and 
Russia at this capital have for someyears past been onexceedingly 
friendly terms, always zealously endeavouring to embarrass the 
relations between England and the United States, and equally 
zealous in endeavouring to thwart the policy of the United 
States when it could be done with safety. The maladroit 
Holleben really believed at one time that it was possible to 
create a “German” party in the United States that would act 
as a brake on American imperialism when it ran counter to 
German interests. Holleben was a clumsy blunderer, who 
could not conceal his trail, but although Holleben paid the 
penalty for his bungling, the instructions under which he acted 
have not been revoked. 

As I write the American European squadron is steaming 
towards Smyrna to impress upon the Sultan by a show of force 
the necessity of treating the United States with as much respect 
as he accords to the great European Powers. Here is renewed 
evidence of the determination of the United States to take the 
place to which it believes itself to be entitled at the table of 
nations. The squadron does not act as a constable to collect a 
debt, although there is a long outstanding account which the 
Sultan shows no disposition to pay, but to assert the dignity of 
the United States. Privileges granted to Europeans are denied 
to Americans ; there is one code of rules at the Yildiz Kiosk 
for the reception of the diplomatic representatives of Europe 
and another and less ceremonious one for the American envoy. 
These things are galling to American pride, although a few 
years ago they would have passed unnoticed, and no President 
would have dared to raise the issue; least of all in the midst of 
a presidential campaign when he was a candidate for re- 
election. The old days of /atssez faire in international relations 
belong to the past; they ceased to exist when the wooden 
ships and smooth bores of the American navy were replaced by 
steel battleships and modern breech-loading rifles ; when the 
foolish pride of isolation crumbled before a healthy and irresis- 
tible participation in world politics. President Roosevelt 
cannot make war without the sanction of Congress ; the Sultan 
probably knows the limitations of executive authority as well 
as does the American politician, but although the day of 
reckoning may be postponed it cannot be prevented. The 
United States can no longer be insulted or offended with 
impunity ; it must be reckoned with as a Power jealous of its 
dignity, sensitive of its amour propre, not slow to resent a wrong 
or to demand redress when its rights are infringed. 

A. MAuRICE Low. 


THE COKELERS 


IN a corner of the Weald of Sussex, due north of Petworth, lies 
a quiet woodland district, whose inhabitants pursue their 
vocation of farm work in summer and copse-cutting in winter, 
from years’ end to years’ end, untroubled by railways or the 
big military camps and red-brick villas, not so many miles away 
over the Surrey border. 

It is in this district, which may be said, roughly speaking, to 
comprise the parishes of Wisborough, Northchapel, Kirdford, 
and Lurgarshall, that the little-known sect, which is the subject 
of this article, has its headquarters ; a sect, of which probably 
not more than a hundred people outside its immediate neigh- 
bourhood have ever heard, but which, nevertheless, presents 
Many points of interest, both in its constitution and history. 

In 1850, a London shoemaker, by name John Sirgood, came 
to live at Loxwood, a small village in the parish of Wisborough, 
and soon after his arrival there started a little religious clique of 
four or five persons, who met together in his cottage every 
Sunday and probably on certain week days as well, to holda 
service of their own under the guidance of Sirgood. 

The congregation soon began to increase, attracted by 
Sirgood’s undoubted ability as a preacher and also by the novelty 
of a rival to the parish church; by 1861 a very considerable 
proportion of the farmers and labourers in the district had 
joined the new sect, and this seems to have alarmed the parish 
authorities, for we find a notice served on Sirgood and his 
followers informing them that unless they discontinued their 
unlawful meetings they would be prosecuted according to law. 
The notice was accompanied by the following letter signed by a 
gentleman, who was deputed by the vicar and churchwardens 
to undertake the duty of presenting their ultimatum to Sirgood. 

Mr. Sirgood.—Sir, I went to your house on Thursday evening for the 
purpose of giving you the enclosed notice, but found you holding one of your 
unlawful meetings. I am glad I did this because I have now myself witnessed 
two of these unlawful assemblies there, and could without difficulty procure 
your conviction in two penalties and these two could probably be easily 
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multiplied. It is a very general opinion that your illegal proceedings have 
been allowed to go far enough, and that it is quite time they should be 
controlled. 

This bellicose letter was followed by a mass of corre- 
spondence from both sides, but no action was taken by the 
parish authorities, and soon afterwards the repeal of the Con- 
venticle Act left the sect free to worship as they pleased. 
Meanwhile Sirgood was establishing branches of the sect in the 
neighbouring villages, and in more distant places. A com- 
munity was established at Shanley Green, near Guildford, in 
1855, while early in the sixties a chapel and burial-ground 
was acquired at the headquarters in Loxwood. The Society of 
Dependents or Cokelers (as Sirgood’s following were called) 
established communities also at Northchapel (about 1870), 
Warnham (in 1876), Kirdford, Upper Norwood, Chichester, and 
possibly one or two other placed which Sirgood visited. 

In several of these places, notably at Warnham, Loxwood, 
and Northchapel, contemporaneous with the establishment of a 
chapel was the building of a sort of store ; the joint property of 
the local members of the sect, which provided for their wants, 
and also for such members of the outside public as might chose 
to patronise it. It is probable that Sirgood, who had socialistic 
tendencies, favoured the setting up of stores which should render 
his flock commercially self-sufficient. 

In 1885 Sirgood died and was buried at Loxwood. At the 
time of his death he must have had nearly 2000 people under 
his influence, and he had lived long enough to see his following, 
at first consisting only of three or four people jeered at by their 
fellow villagers, grow into a prosperous community, owning 
their own chapels and stores, and respected by all. 

As I mentioned before, the sect have always been known as 
Cokelers, although they call themselves the “Society of 
Dependents,” The origin of the name Cokeler is somewhat 
difficult to explain. It is undoubtedly a nick name of some 
sort, but this very fact increases the difficulty, for the Cokelers, 
though ready enough to discuss other matters, are very reticent 
when any question is asked about themselves. The name 
Cokeler has been applied to them for fifty years since the 
foundation of the sect, and is thought by some to have 
reference to their temperance habits and consumption of cocoa, 
It is certainly an ingenious theory, and the one usually given 
locally. It is a curious coincidence that there was formerly a 
part of Loxwood known as “ Cokkeg,” but the name does not 
seem to have been used for over a hundred years. An old 
man, whom [ questioned on the subject, had never heard of 
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the name, though he remembered perfectly as a boy the time 
when Sirgood’s following first began to attract attention. 
“They used to call ’em Coklers ; I never heard why.” It is 
a most remarkable thing that no one can satisfactorily explain 
the origin of aname only fifty years old. 

Blunt, who, in his Déctionary of Sects, devotes a short para- 
graph to the Cokelers (which by the way he spells “ Coglers”), 
says, “They are said to have a book of Cople, probably in 
imitation of the Mormons.” 

Blunt gives no authority for this statement, and the most 
careful research on the part of a gentleman who lives near 
Loxwood, and who has for twenty years interested himself in 
the sect, has failed to disclose the existence of this book of 
Cople. Possibly, however, Sirgood did give out that he had 
received direct inspiration from heaven, but my own opinion is 
that the name dates from some obscure Sussex joke, long lost 
in the mists of the past. 

The creed of the Cokelers is of a pronounced Antinominian 
type, built up upon a number of texts, taken out of their con- 
text, and thus rendered capable of any interpretation they may 
put on them. In each chapel there are certain elders or 
“stalwarts” chosen from the congregation, who no doubt 
manage the affairs of the chapel, but of ministers, in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, they have none. The 
reading and committal to memory of large portions of scripture 
form a considerable part of their service, at the end of which 
each member in turn, as the Spirit moves him, gets up and 
preaches. They differ from almost every other Christian sect, 
in that they do not use the Lord’s Prayer, asserting that the 
Lord’s Prayer was given merely as a model for other prayers, 
and that its very brevity proves its unadaptability for use. 
Besides the services on Sundays, on certain week-day evenings, 
generally twice a week, the congregation meet together at cer- 
tain of their chapels. For this purpose Cokelers will come 
great distances, and it must be somewhat of a shock to a 
stranger, walking on a summer’s evening in a quiet Sussex lane, 
suddenly to come upon twenty or thirty of these people driving 
in wagons to their chapel, and chanting a sort of psalm, all the 
men being dressed in dark clothes, and all the women in black 
dresses with poke bonnets, somewhat similar to those worn by 
the Salvation Army lassies. 

Total abstinence is no longer, as it was formerly, insisted on 
among the Cokelers, but it is encouraged, and I fancy very few 
of the Cokelers touch intoxicating liquor. 

On the subject of marriage they entertain peculiar views. 
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They have no marriage service, and, while recognising the 
necessity of marriage generally, they do not encourage their 
members to marry. This extraordinary attitude, justified neither 
by expediency or common sense, would seem to be a direct 
incentive to immorality, but to the credit of individual Cokelers 
be it said it is seldom acted upon. The position taken up by 
the elders is that while marriage is a thing to be, if possible, 
avoided and an evil, yet any infringement of the laws of morality 
is a far graver evil, so that they do not taboo married persons 
joining the sect, or even Cokelers being married before a 
registrar or at the parish church. They simply say that in 
their opinion both man and woman are the better for remaining 
single, and that those who wish to lead a higher life should not 
need such earthly institutions as marriage. In practice, how- 
ever, the sect do not follow their own tenets ; indeed, if they 
did, it is difficult to see how they would survive in the course 
of time. These narrow-minded puritanical views, peculiar to 
any sect composed almost exclusively of country people, in the 
main ignorant and untaught, are seen in other directions. They 
abjure the most harmless pleasures, such as dancing, music, 
except of a religious nature, and flowers in a room. Indeed, 
they will seldom join in merry-making of any kind. Yet on 
the whole I do not think that hypocrisy can be urged against 
them. Their Sunday and week-day services are attended by 
practically the whole sect, and no consideration appears to 
weigh with them in the performance of their devotions, Even 
on Bank Holidays, days it is to be feared associated with any- 
thing but church-going, Cokelers spend a considerable part of 
the day in their chapels, and, indeed, all the holidays they take 
appear to be spent in this way. Nor do they fail to live up to 
the standard they have set themselves, for a more honest, 
industrious, and clean-living set of people it would be hard to 
find, and one cannot but feel admiration for them as citizens, 
even if one pities the narrowness and bigotry of their views. 
The vicars of those parishes which contain Cokelers are almost 
unanimous in their praise of the sect, and on all sides it is 
evident that the old antipathy to them has disappeared. They 
live peaceably and on terms of friendship with their neighbours 
of other denominations, and the days when they were subjected 
to “rough music” and other petty persecutions at the hands of 
village roughs have long passed. The largest distribution of 
Cokelers at the present day is in the parishes of Wisborough, 
Kirdford, and Northchapel. Roughly speaking the Cokelers 
form a third of the total population in Wisborough and North- 
chapel, while there are also a good number of Cokelers in 
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Kirdford parish, though they are principally confined to the 
village of Plaistow in the north of this large and _ thinly- 
populated parish. They have quite recently built a chapel 
there. At Shamley Green and Warnham there are communities, 
and at one or two other places, but the sect has not increased, 
but rather decreased of late years, and I should not think they 
number much more than goo all told. 

Unlike certain other nonconformist organisations, the 
Cokelers have never utilised their numerical strength for 
political ends. One instance did occur some time ago of the 
Cokelers voting “solid.” The squire of a certain parish and a 
farmer were standing for the County Council and for some 
reason or other the latter who lived in the south of the parish 
was believed to be opposed to the macadamising of a muddy 
lane in the north of the parish, which, however little it 
concerned him, was a matter of some moment to the local 
Cokelers, as the lane formed the only means of communication 
between two Cokeler chapels, which were some miles apart. 
Nearly every Cokeler gave his vote against the farmer, who in 
reality was innocent of any feeling of opposition to a much 
needed improvement. 

As was mentioned early in this article, the sect have 
possessed stores from quite early in their history, and the 
extent to which they have increased their business is a con- 
siderable proof of energy and business aptitude. They have 
stores at Norwood, Warnham, Shamley Green, Loxwood and 
Northchapel, and from being merely small shops to enable the 
brethren to keep their money within the fold, have developed 
into big dry-stores, and have, to use a Yankeeism, “ hogged ” 
the whole trade of the place. Take Northchapel for example. 
Northchapel is a small village, six miles from a railway station, 
with a parish population of only 700, and yet the village 
contains a Cokeler store, consisting of three departments and 
employing thirteen saleswomen and assistants, besides delivery 
carts and their drivers, &c, 

Naturally with a store of that size, selling every requisite for 
a country village, there is not much room for any other enter- 
prise. It seems strangely incongruous in this little old-world 
village, which has not witnessed the erection of more than two 
new houses in a quarter of a century, to see an arrogant, red- 
brick emporium with plate-glass windows, flanked on one side 
by the Cokeler meeting-house, on the other by their steam 
mill. The Cokelers have another store at Loxwood which is a 
very little bigger place than Northchapel. Here in addition to 
selling provisions, haberdashery, china, clothes, &c., they even 
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deal in bicycles, gramophones, and motor accessories. Indeed 
a motor is let out for hire, and I believe if one wanted to, one 
could buy a motor through the store. At Warnham, twenty- 
eight years ago, the Cokeler store employed three women and 
two men; it now employs thirty-one of both sexes. 

The business of these stores is conducted by a secretary and 
four trustees, and every member of the sect can be a share- 
holder. A very large number of Cokelers do invest their 
savings in the store, which explains the reason why the 
labouring class among the Cokelers are so much better off 
comparatively than those of other denominations, Hardly 
anything goes to the public-houses, and every shilling a week 
saved goes to the store. 

The stores undoubtedly pay big dividends, and should that 
part of Sussex, where the Cokeler headquarters are, ever become 
a residential neighbourhood, like most parts of Surrey, their 
profits would be considerably swelled. 

Another point which should not be lost sight of is the con- 
nection between the Cokelers and agricultural co-operation. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that for years successive 
Ministers of Agriculture and others have endeavoured to 
improve the position of the British farmer by encouraging 
co-operation and a system by which British produce could 
reach the consumer directly without the medium of the middle- 
man. Ina small way certainly, but nevertheless successfully, 
the Cokelers have solved this great quesion. In other directions 
agricultural co-operation has almost invariably broken down, 
partly from the want of business habits and partly from the 
jealousy of farmers, for farming is, unfortunately, like horse- 
dealing, a trade in which going one better than one’s neighbour 
is considered the criterion of success. 

The Cokeler farmers sell their butter, milk, bacon, eggs, &c., 
at their local stores, a state of affairs which one may call “ Free 
Trade within the Empire,” since not only do the Cokelers 
themselves supply the stores with provisions to sell, but they 
obtain nearly all their necessaries of life from the same source, 
while all the time the outside public is buying largely from 
them and selling nothing in return, at least not from the neigh- 
bourhood. The Cokelers are, at the best, a small and insignifi- 
cant sect, so far as numbers go, but there is no doubt that if 
this system of stores could be instituted in England generally, 
especially in the neighbourhood of towns, the position of the 
farming interest would be immensely improved. With the 
exception of bad prices and scarce labour, agricultural authori- 
ties seem to be agreed that want of cohesion and commercial 
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acumen, taken in conjuction with high railway rates, have done 
more than anything to ruin farming in this country. 

Apart from the fact that Cokelers have made their farming 
as successful as it is possible to be, as conditions are at present, 
they are always sought for as tenants, as they are known to 
help one another, both with labour and money, in times of 
trouble. They have always the stores to lend them money. 
Cokelers, too, are naturally steady and industrious, and have 
few amusements to distract them from work. It is difficult, at 
present, to foresee what is going to be the future of this strange 
little sect, this association for mutual assistance in religion, 
agriculture, and commerce. Commerce and religion have 
never gone well together, and there is no reason to suppose it 
will do so for long in the present instance. As yet, certainly, 
there is no sign of rupture, and the Cokelers still continue to 
be a stern, puritanical sect, but I doubt if it will continue for 
long, as I am told that the stores are beginning to make alarm- 
ingly large profits, and it must be a temptation to the outside 
public to join them merely in order to find a safe investment 
for their savings. It is certain that there is no other sect 
which offers such a tempting prospect, at any rate. 

Should the sect ever die out and the stores be handed over 
to a company, Sussex will be the poorer for the loss of a kindly 
and honest set of people. 

TURNOUR, 


THE SLUMP IN SHOOTING-RENTS 


WHILE agricultural rents have fallen steadily for twenty years, 
with a very slight rise in the last five, sporting rents con- 
tinued to rise steadily until last year, when many shootings 
“went off” badly, or did not let at all. This season prices have 
fallen still lower, and more “shoots” are in the market. The 
fact is that the running up of shooting-rents has been overdone. 
It will not be difficult to show that in view of the serious and 
continuous deterioration in the head of zatural game on most 
English shootings, the hirer of such shootings is likely to get 
exceedingly bad value for hismoney. The writer is not speaking 
of the hiring of grouse moors. It is true that the condition of 
great tracts of what is nominally good or fair grouse ground 
was most deplorable early in the year, on account of the 
abnormal cold of the spring of 1903, and the wet autumn 
which further aided in killing down the stock. But grouse have 
wonderful powers of recuperation, and there was no universal 
failure ; in most districts there was here a moor and there a 
moor with a fair stock on it; and these birds, owing to the 
pugnacity of cock grouse in the pairing season,* tend to 
move on to unoccupied ground. But the grouse shootings 
have this further advantage, that any damage which is done, 
whether by bad seasons or by disease, is due to natural causes. 
The depreciation of partridge manors and pheasant ground is 
due to the working of new laws, and of new ideas and claims, 
made both by owners and farmers, quite as much as to bad 
seasons. 

The almost complete destruction of the stock of partridges 
over much of the south of England has been accompanied by an 
enforcement of the provisions in the Ground Game Act beyond 
anything intended in that Act. Consequently the prices asked 
for this denuded shooting ground are enormously out of pro- 
portion to value received. 

* Instances in which tame cock grouse have killed others are quite 
common. 
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It is perhaps not amiss to ask a question, which land-owners 
and farm tenants who let shooting, or whose shooting is let 
by the landlords to sporting tenants, do not seem to ask them- 
selves. Perhaps if any of them should happen to glance at 
these pages it may afford them a little mild amusement to think 
of the answer. 

When “shooting” is let, what is it that they suppose the 
shooting tenant rents or buys for the money paid, apart from 
what he may add himself in the form of hand-reared game, all 
of which is a costly extra ? 

If you look at your lease, drawn by your careful solicitor, 
and are gifted with a cheerful optimism and a bright habit of 
‘‘ visualising ” all the nice things there mentioned, you will feel 
a pleasing glow, something akin to that with which you read 
that the stock of your worst railway investment has suddenly 
gone up ten points, with every prospect of a further rise. You 
have acquired the sole and exclusive right of taking all par- 
tridges, pheasants, landrails, woodcocks, quail, bustards, and 
other game, all snipe, ducks, swans, and other wildfow], and 
all hares and rabbits, save and except under such limitations as 
are imposed by the Ground Game Act, for yourself and such 
friends and companions as you may wish to accompany you, or 
appoint or give permission to shoot the aforesaid pheasants, 
partridges, swans, bustards, rabbits, and other creatures which 
you find /evant, or couchant, Or volant, or indulging in other 
forms of motion and rest on the lands and tenements named and 
marked on the accompanying map. It really seems for the 
moment, after that agreement has been signed sealed and deli- 
vered in the presence of witnesses, as if after paying the first 
instalment, and in the interim between that and the second at 
the close of the season, you were “in” for some pleasant sport, 
in shooting a fair proportion of the normal head of ordinary 
game carried by fields and woods of average natural ground 
suited to their existence ; that is to say, to put it in concrete 
form, that you might, if you chose, be able to kill a modest bag 
of partridges, wild pheasants, hares and rabbits, if you have a 
good keeper or two, without rearing birds; and that though you 
probably and naturally will rear some, you are entitled to 
reckon what may be termed the natural produce in the way of 
game in addition. 

Renting “shooting,” in its normal sense, means this, if it 
means anything. Let us see how far this is likely to be the 
case, for the next few seasons at any rate. 

First as a mere indication of the grave natural, though let us 
hope temporary, deterioration of the very important item of 
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partridges, which are the natural and wild game far excellence 
expected as part of the return for rents, the 7zmes report of 
the field trials held at the end of April near Shrewsbury is 
significant. It was stated that with tens of thousands of acres 
of the best partridge manors of the Severn Valley to try the 
dogs over, the meeting had to be prolonged for several days 
owing to the scarcity of partridges. The destruction done in 
the Thames basin—the largest and central natural area of 
southern shooting—was far worse than in the Severn basin. 
Reserving the question of partridges, let us turn to the ground 
game, which was, and if it exists is, a very valuable item for 
ordinary shooting. I am not speaking now of whether, if 
expense does not matter, it is a good thing to be shooting 
rabbits and hares on a big pheasant day. If there are enough 
pheasants to give sport then and through the season, and cost 
is no object, then ground game is no object. But this 
assumption begs the question which it is the suggestion of this 
article to ask, namely, how far the lessee gets value for his 
money apart from such value as he creates himself by rearing. 
Further, it is notin the least useful to regret the Ground Game Act. 
The present position is more the outcome of the theory and 
practice of agriculture and wood management than of that 
Act. But it is highly important to know the effect (which is 
only now coming fully into play) of this theory and practice so 
far as they affect the value of shooting to the renters of shooting. 
It does not seem to make much difference whether the sporting 
rights are rented direct from the owner who farms his own 
land and cuts and sells the underwood in his own covers, or 
whether it is rented from the tenant, with the wood reserved 
to the landlord to cut. It is an accepted axiom now, on 
arable land, growing wheat, barley, turnips, clover, &c., that 
“no one can farm against rabbits,” and the rabbits are 
absolutely killed down in the hedgerows, and also where 
they go into the fields from the covers. As a matter 
of business the contention is perfectly correct. The damage 
done to crops by a considerable number of rabbits is great ; 
and farmers prefer to run no risks. Result—the rabbit 
ceases to exist as raw material for “by” days on arable 
ground, But until lately rabbits were supposed to be allowed 
to survive in the woods, getting their main food by eating the 
grass and plants in the rides, and in the “low slop” of recent 
cuttings, and taking their chance of being trapped or snared 
by the tenants outside, supposing that wire netting was not 
provided to keep them from doing mischief beyond the covers. 
Unfortunately in many cases the landowner has taken up a 
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new attitude in regard to rabbits even in mature woods. In 
hard weather, or snow, supposing that the rabbits have not 
been heavily shot before Christmas, which a sensible shooting 
tenant will do, the rabbits will gnaw the bark of the under- 
wood for about six inches. The result is that about nine 
inches has to be cut off when the underwood is split for making 
wattle hurdles some few years later, and a slight loss in value is 
caused, When this underwood fetched anything like a decent 
price per acre, the mischief so caused might have been worth 
considering. At the present time the underwood is of so little 
value for making these hurdles, which are largely superseded 
by string sheep nets, that the loss caused is trivial. There are 
tens of thousands of acres where the underwood is of no value 
except for firewood and “kindling,” and for this the slight 
injury done by the rabbits does not count. 

But there is now nothing on which owners seem more keen 
than on destroying rabbits in their covers, for the sole reason 
that they damage underwood, this damage, as has been shown, 
being trivial or nothing in most cases. Where young trees are 
being planted it is a different matter. 

What is the result then on our main question ¢ The landlord 
lets the woods to the shooting tenants absolutely devoid of game 
and empty, except for the few hen pheasants which a previous 
tenant may have left. 

The facts are easily tested in spring. Not a rabbit is to be 
seen feeding outside the covers on asummer evening. This, be 
it noted, is the landlord’s doing, not the agricultural tenant's. 
As to hares, their presence or absence depends so entirely on 
the permission of the agricultural tenant, and on any under- 
standing of a non-legal nature (none can be binding legally) that 
the shooting tenant must begin by assuming that he will have 
none ; and in nine cases out of ten he w:!! be correct. 

Glancing back through the terms ci li's lease, the + ooting 
tenant now finds that his landlord allows him no grou... came 
in the woods, while the farmers allow none outside them. 
Consequently he will forego all ideas of “by” days, and of 
having a few hundred rabbits as a set-off in sport, and in the 
purchase of pheasants’ eggs from the money paid for their 
cheap little carcasses ; neither does the money he pays entitle 
him to hope that he will have a few hares in return for it to 
give to his friends. Neither will the campaign against any 
surviving rabbits or hares be limited to the enterprises of his 
own landlord and the tenants. He must expect letters of 
complaint from the neighbouring tenants and owners, some of 
which, if he has a sense of humour, will perhaps cause him a 
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melancholy smile. The writer was a “ principal” in renting a 
shoot, a wood which was divided merely by a ditch from 
another wood belonging to a large estate, held in hand and 
farmed by the owners. Aseries of polite letters drawing attention 
to damage done by our rabbits was met by the assurance that 
we only wished we had some rabbits, and that if the farm 
manager would meet us next time we shot that wood we should 
enjoy his company, rabbits or norabbits. We were waylaid next 
day and informed by the bailiff that there were some turnips 
the other side of their own wood, and that our rabbits “had 
gnarred they skandalus.” There was a regular deputation 
waiting for us by the cover, all with faces as long as a lantern. 
I greeted them cheerfully, and asked the manager and the 
deputy-manager to fall into line with our dozen beaters, and we 
would take several “ drifts” through our rabbit-haunted wood, 
they themselves directing operations, and we would let not one 
of them escape. The first beat put up a few pheasants but did 
not move a rabbit. It was likewise thick and thorny, and the 
aggrieved ones puffed a good deal as they came out with the 
beaters. ‘Ah,’ I remarked, “you have not sent the rabbits 
forward. Peradventure they are—never mind ; fall back ; they 
must be in the next beat.” I think in all we found six in about 
thirty acres of wood. But they were quite dissatisfied, and 
begged leave to be allowed to send their keeper to ferret any 
holes there were on our ground. We were only anxious to be 
friendly, so we allowed it. Note that they coolly assumed that 
the non-existent rabbits before reaching these turnips which had 
been “ gnarred so skandalus,” had left one wood, and crossed 
their own wood to get at them, though quite unable to prove it. 

Pheasants, hares, rabbits, and partridges being in practice all 
the raw material of sport which the shooting tenant can 
find on ordinary ground, it will be seen that for the money 
paid over he gets, so far as law, agriculture, and landlord’s 
views as to underwood permit him, the following enjoyment 
of three out of the four main items : 


Rabbits - nil 

Hares - nil 

Pheasants . as few hens left unshot from the past season 
as the previous tenant can manage. 


There remain partridges, and these may be regarded as nearly 
all that he can really look for as a shooting asset purchased 
by his rent, except the few hen pheasants left, which are 
practically only equivalent to the expenditure of a few pounds 
on eggs. 
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This opens the very serious question of the destruction of the 
stock of partridges over the greater part of England by the last 
two extraordinary seasons. This destruction is phenomenal. 
It surpasses anything known in the last forty years. It is true 
that the very worst results were in the Thames Basin; but as 
this contains nearly all the counties of Bucks, Berks, parts of 
Hampshire, Surrey, Essex, Herts, parts of Wiltshire, Gloucester- 
shire,Oxfordshire, Kent—in fact all the counties most convenient 
to London, in the greater part of which not only nearly all 
the young birds, but a great number of the old ones, died, the 
position is simply unprecedented. There are tens of thousands 
of acres in all of these counties which will not, nay cannot, be 
worth shooting for partridges for several seasons, This year and 
last year inquiries show that there is the utmost difficulty in 
finding any ground whatever in the Thames valley where there 
can possibly be a good stock for this season ; and where there 
is a chance of birds, if these are shot there will be no stock to 
rely on for a second year. It would be easy to give instances 
in which a straight line, drawn across seven or cight miles, and 
sometimes more, of what was fair partridge ground, would not 
cross a single holding over which, either last year or this year, 
it would be worth carrying a gun. The writer is now 
speaking of ordinary fair game country, with lightish land 
and good breeding ground, with much of which he is personally 
acquainted, and of very varying character, Preservation, how- 
ever careful, has made no difference, except that where there 
were more old birds last spring more have naturally survived. 
There were no young ones. The sixty-four hours’ cold deluge 
in June was as disastrous as Noah’s flood. In Norfolk, on 
perfect partridge land, about half the estates were either not 
shot or only lightly shot. But there the rain was less heavy 
and less continuous. But the depletion extends as far north 
as parts of Cumberland ; and evidently in Shropshire and on 
the Welsh borders things are very bad. At the same time this 
summer has been almost as good for what broods there are as 
any keeper could wish. 

On many grouse moors last year there was no shooting at all. 
The curious apathy which keepers on the moors often show in 
regard to ascertaining the results of the breeding season was 
shown in rather a striking way on one of the three most famous 
moors in Yorkshire. It was let to a new tenant, a well-known 
south-country sportsman, whose residence was not within 200 
miles of the moor. He asked his friends to make a party for 
the first three days, and went up himself on August 9. Then, 
and not till then, did the keeper announce the discovery that 
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there were so few young birds that if the moor were to be any 
use next season it had better not be shot. The pleasant task of 
wiring at the last moment to put off the invited guns followed. 
But as one was travelling by motor-car his whereabouts was 
unknown, and he turned up in due course only to find that he had 
lost his opening days of the season. It was reported that on some 
of the second and third-rate moors in the North of England 
there was not a single young grouse, and very few old ones! 
The sporting value of these moors for the present season may 
be imagined. By no possible chance can they have a stock 
of birds sufficient to shoot this season, though with good luck 
(and the summer has been very favourable to young grouse) 
they will be worth renting next year. 

It is not suggested here that such disasters are unknown in 
other seasons or in other countries, But in face of the facts 
the maintenance of shooting-rents at the old level is only 
possible by confiding in the ignorance of lessees, which brings in 
its train the certain result that renting shooting is accompanied 
by a double measure of suspicion later. It is by no means 
often the case that disappointments or losses on a very large scale, 
where the rent perhaps amounts to a thousand pounds, and the 
sport has been disappointing, find their way into the papers. But 
a trivial and rather amusing litigation which occupied the courts 
on two occasions has had a very considerable effect in opening 
the eyes of men who are willing to rent shooting, but know 
absolutely nothing about it, to the risks they run, It was 
quoted as the “Game shooting case” (as if people went out 
shooting other things than game—starlings for instance, or larks), 
and its first appearance was marked by evidence of an almust 
burlesque character. The lessee sued for the return of his 
money, and alleged misrepresentation. He did not win his 
case, and the lessor then sued for libel and got a verdict. The 
public, who had the advantage of learning what kind of return 
in sport might be had for £100, plus the expenses of a libel 
action later, probably formed their own conclusions as to the 
dangers of renting shooting. 

As a rule the large shootings, comprising perhaps a whole 
estate of from five to ten thousand acres, are far more satisfac- 
tory from every point of view than smaller ones. The principals 
are in a sufficiently considerable position to make any petty 
misundertandings unlikely. Often the relations between owner 
and lessee are extremely cordial, and the visits of the latter and 
his parties are looked upon as a distinct social gain to the neigh- 
bourhood., In the case of one of the very best and most 
uniformly excellent shootings in Norfolk, the sporting tenant 
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rents a thousand acres of land, with a very large farmhouse, 
and has become a farm tenant as well. He has thus a kind of 
“stake in the county,” as that is understood in rural districts, 
while the example is one that every landowner would be only 
too glad to see followed. Of course the lessee is non-resident, 
but his manager or bailiff lives in part of the house, and the latter 
is always at his disposal as a shooting box, or he can send 
friends down there at any time who have a fancy for a week in 
the country among the various practical interests of farming. 
On the other hand, on a large property one or two farm tenants 
may often combine to make themselves extremely troublesome 
to a shooting tenant. Where a shooting is highly rented the 
presence of hostile farmers is a solid reason for its reduction, 
and one which landowners ought to take into consideration in 
their own interests. Some few years ago a tenant who had 
rented 11,000 acres for £600 a year gave up the shooting 
owing to the trouble given bya single farmer. It so happened 
that the shooting could not be let next season, as the sporting 
tenant only decided to discontinue the lease at the end of his 
tenancy in March, No doubtthe “let” might have been better 
managed. But the result showed the many-sided difficulties 
which a shooting tenant may find too much for his patience. 

In conclusion it may be asked, ‘“ What is a fair rent, under 
all the difficulties, legal and social, natural and artificial, under 
which the shooting tenant struggles to amuse himself and to 
enjoy a return in sport?” It is impossible to give an answer 
to the question in any terms of figures. But put into another 
form it seems reasonable that the tenant should be secure of 
the following benefits, in return for a rental, let us say, of from 
a shilling to two shillings an acre for partridge land, and a 
higher rate for cover. In the first place he should be secured 
some return in natural game, apart from his tame pheasants. 
He ought to have a fair stock of partridges on the open ground, 
and of ground game in the covers themselves, should he wish 
it; and there should be some understanding that the farmers 
will let him have a moderate head of hare, on condition that they 
have half of those killed. If it is not a partridge country, or 
the owner insists on killing down all rabbits in his covers, the 
tenant has a right to expect either a greatly lowered rental, or 
that the “ take-over ” of wild pheasants on the ground shall be 
something considerable, enough to supply him with sufficient 
wild eggs to rear a reasonable stock from, and to give a reserve 
of wild-hatched second broods. 


C. J. CORNISH. 


THE RHODESIAN PROBLEM 


IT is a significant fact that whereas ten years ago Rhodesia 
attracted more than its fair share of the public interest, to-day 
it is practically unknown. After the Matabele wars—when the 
Government House had replaced Lobengula’s kraal at Bulawayo 
—it was assumed that it only remained for the Rhodesians to 
enjoy the days of plenty. Theirs was pre-eminently a white 
man’s country ; it was blessed with one of the finest climates in 
the world ; it contained gold—in many places the workings of 
some ancient race were to be found—and the immense herds 
of cattle possessed by the Matabele seemed to indicate a future 
for agriculture. It was rich in all the possibilities and attractions 
which only a new country can offer, 

Englishmen were not slow to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. While the boom lasted there was a steady flow of 
capital into the country, and foundations were laid on a scale 
suitable to the great future which was confidently expected. 
Bulawayo was laid out with wide avenues and large open spaces ; 
ample buildings were erected, for it was argued that high rents 
would be inevitable in the prosperous future; an excellent 
system of electric light has been established, and once a week 
the best train in South Africa runs through from Capetown. 
Everything was ready for the inevitable success. 

But it cannot be denied that up to the present that success 
has not come. Gold-mining is not a settled industry as in the 
Rand, but is liable to all the chances of a quartz country, Many 
companies were floated which do not enjoy a good reputation 
to-day. In many cases the greatest evil was over-capitalisation 
—-due to the temporary boom. Everything was carried out on 
a most extravagant scale—large batteries and expensive mining 
plant, excellent offices in London and Bulawayo, promoters, 
directors, and managers with salaries to match. The result 
was what might have been expected in a country where the gold 
was not there as in the Rand, in an ascertainable quantity, but 
in pockets. The actual production was not proportionate to 
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the outlay : there was gold, but not sufficient to justify the 
scale upon which mining operations had been started. To-day 
of the earlier mines many are closed down, while others are 
worked on tribute. 

‘ Nor has farming been much more successful. The early 
settlers regarded it as a pastoral country, but the successive 
blows of rinderpest, horse sickness, and African coast fever have 
inclined them to turn their energies to growing crops. Still 
Rhodesian agriculture, as the Government agriculturist admits 
in his report, has not yet passed the experimental stage. 
Already mealies, tobacco, and various fruits are grown with 
some success, and a future is predicted for cotton : much, how- 
ever, remains to be done in the way of experimental farms, 
fencing, and irrigation before Rhodesia can become in the true 
sense an agricultural country. The difficulty of finding a market 
has to be faced—for at present there is no communication 
between Rhodesia and its natural market, Johannesburg—and 
the even greater difficulty of keeping the men on the land, for 
gold-mining offers an irresistible attraction to a disappointed 
farmer. 

The comparative failure of these two staple industries has 
had its full effect upon everything in Rhodesia. All business is 
bad, and as the country is mainly dependent on its imports, the 
cost of living—at any rate in the towns—is absurdly high : it 
has indeed been reckoned that a sovereign has a purchasing 
power of about eight shillings here. This temporary distress 
is the more marked as the people compare it with the wholly 
artificial prosperity created by the early boom. In such acase 
they have sought the remedy common to every Englishman, 
and attacked their Government. 

The case is further complicated by the fact that the adminis- 
tration is carried on by a commercial company. Under the 
Charter the British South Africa Company opened up the 
country on a commercial basis. Ata meeting of the share- 
holders in 1892 Mr. Rhodes said, “ You may ask what pros- 
pects you have as shareholders of areturn, Well, I will say 
frankly that it depends on the result of the minerals in our 
territory, My experience in the past is that, gza Government 
SO gua a company, we cannot expect to do more than balance 
revenue and expenditure from land, Customs, and the general 
resources of the country.” Thus the Company imposed certain 
conditions on the settlers, towards whom it could adopt a sort of 
“take it or leave it” attitude. The actual administration has 
always been in its hands, and it has controlled the legislative 
council, which was so composed ‘hat the Company could always 
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out-vote the elected members. Mr. Rhodes justified this position 
by the old adage that “‘ he who pays the piper has the right to 
call the tune ””—the Company provided the money and should 
therefore have the spending of it.. Unfortunately their régime 
has not been entirely successful—even from their own point of 
view—for they are in the position of running-a concern at a 
loss. The Rhodesian Budget for 1903 reveals a deficit of 
£304,082, and the estimates for the current year give a deficit 
of £146,000. 

To meet this unsatisfactory state of things a financial scheme 
was drawn up by Sir George Taubman Goldie and published last 
May in the Bulawayo Chronicle. It is based upon the principle that 
the people of Rhodesia have incurred a debt to the Chartered 
Company; that is to say, that they may be held liable for the 
administrative deficits of the past. The total sum is estimated at 
£8,000,000; it is suggested that this debt should be funded— 
£5,000,000 to be a private fund, the remaining £3,000,000 a 
trust fund for the development of the country. Some legal 
justification for such a debt is provided by the fact that since 
1899 the estimates have been passed by the Legislative Council— 
a council, however, in which the Company can always command 
a majority. The people of Rhodesia have emphatically denied 
the principle on which the scheme is based. They refuse to 
recognise the existence of any debt, urging that “they have 
not called the tune but are now told to pay the piper.” On 
this assumption they have not touched the details of the scheme 
but rejected it zx foto. 

It has, however, served to open up a wider question—the 
future relations of Rhodesia and the Chartered Company. To 
consider this question a conference was recently summoned at 
Salisbury composed of forty delegates of the people, Salisbury 
and Bulawayo being each represented by ten delegates. The 


tone of the conference was at once revealed in the following 
resolution : 


This Conference records its conviction that Southern Rhodesia can make 
no true progress so long as the Chartered Company as an administrative or 
commercial body has any control or power in the direction of public affairs, 
and instructs any delegates that it may appoint to strive for the elimination of 
the Chartered Company as an administrative or commercial body in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Should such delegates find it impossible with the help of the Imperial 
Government to bring about the desired result it will be open for them to bring 
for the consideration of the people of Southern Rhodesia any other proposals. 


Delegates were forthwith elected, and the action of the 
conference was warmly endorsed at meetings in Salisbury, 
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Bulawayo, Gwelo and Umtali. It now remains to be seen 
what terms they can make with the Chartered Company. 

As is natural many are blinded by local or personal feelings 
to the main issue, but at the present moment parties fall into 
two rough divisions—-those who wish, cotte gu’il codte, to be rid 
of the Chartered Company, and those who wish for a com- 
promise, The primary difficulty which the former have to face, 
granting their supposition that they are able “to eliminate the 
Chartered Company,” is to suggest an alternative. It is generally 
admitted that in view of the youth of the country, of its scanty 
white population and the small proportion this bears to the native 
population, self-government is for the present outside the sphere 
of practical politics. Failing this Rhodesia may become a 
Crown Colony. But Crown Colony government is not popular 
in South Africa. Another suggestion is that Rhodesia should 
be combined with the Transvaal, and at first sight this scheme 
has much to commend it. It is generally recognised that 
the preponderance of the loyalist element in the Transvaal 
cannot be secured by any scheme of land settlement there— 
one at least has already proved abortive. But the desired 
result could be attained if it were united with Rhodesia. 
Moreover, self-government would become an accomplished fact 
for such a combination at a far earlier period than it would for 
either colony separately, and to take the widest possible point 
of view it would be a distinct step in the direction of a federated 
South Africa. 

The great objection to the scheme is that Rhodesia will have 
none of it. The people feel that their country has a character 
of its own: it owes its existence to one whose name still acts 
as a spell in South Africa ; it has survived its early struggles 
by the exertions of the early pioneers ; its history is different 
from that of any of the other African colonies, and it is felt 
that this identity would be lost if it were merged in the 
Transvaal. The Rhodesians have traditions and aspirations of 
their own ; in the midst of the Matopos is a common burying- 
place for those who have served their country well. All this 
they are unwilling to share with a rival. 

Thusit seems that for the present the only solution of the prob- 
lem can be found in some compromise with the Chartered Com- 
pany, and if such a compromise is to be effectual it must be 
recognised that there are faults on both sides. The early 
supporters of the Chartered Company had—like the Norman 
barons who followed William the Conqueror—to be rewarded 
with a share of the plunder. The result is that certain lands 
and claims are locked up in the hands of rotten companies, 
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which are not in a position to utilise them. In the mining 
industry the Company exacted a payment of 30 per cent. on 
vendors’ shares. This was largely responsible for over-capital- 
isation in the past—it was simply a defensive measure—and the 
result is that Rhodesian mines have got a bad name in 
England. 

The high cost of living is largely due to the high railway 
rates, and for this again the Company are blamed. It is said 
that they are largely interested in the Rhodesian Railway Com- 
pany, and also in the Beira and Mashonaland Company, that 
these companies levy enormous rates, but decline to produce 
any facts or figures to justifythem. Statistics show that stores 
are 20 per cent. dearer in Rhodesia than on the Rand ; that 
the Cape Government railways charge 5s. 2d. per roo lb. 
stores from Port Elizabeth to Johannesburg, equivalent to a 
rate of gs. 6d. from Port Elizabeth to Gwelo. On this distance 
the Rhodesian railways actually charge 13s. rod. In Rhodesia 
the average charge per ton per mile is 2°83d¢.; in India, 
where the Government is long established and secure against 
criticism, it is 1*13d., and a scheme for lowering it still 
further is under consideration. 

The actual administration of the country has also come in 
for its fair share of criticism. It is said that not long ago there 
was an Official for every five men in Rhodesia. The police 
force has, however, recently been considerably reduced. The 
truth is that in Rhodesia we have that curious phenomenon 
—a country governed and worked by amateurs. Many of the 
companies were formed in the smoking-rooms of country houses. 
The mere fact of the existence of gold was sufficient to attract 
capital. The question of risks was not seriously considered. 
This “amateur” element is revealed by many instances in 
Rhodesia. Enormous sums have been spent over different 
memorials. A large tract of country in the Matopos has been 
surrounded by a deer fence, and is a sort of Yellowstone Park. 
£30,000 has just been spent over a dam on the farm of the 
Rhodes trustees. In a word, of youthful bankrupts there are 
few more prosperous examples than Rhodesia. 

But the Company may fairly urge that they are not entirely 
to blame for the present distress. The people have been called 
the “spoilt children of Cecil Rhodes.” It is said that they 
have had everything done for them, but will not help them- 
selves. The boom time left a fatal legacy of extravagance and 
speculation. Money was easily made and easily spent. A 
high standard of comfort was set, and the people hopelessly 
unfitted for a time of hard work and small profits. The 
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Matabele wars themselves had a very unsettling effect. A new 
country is full of opportunities for the pioneer, but when it is 
settled his occupation is gone, nor does he readily adapt 
himself to a new one. On the other hand there are many 
Scotchmen in the country who are willing to face the altered 
conditions and make the best of them. These have in almost 
every case been successful. 

There are, moreover, many rifts in the cloud which at present 
hangs over Rhodesia. During the last year small five-stamp 
batteries have been introduced in the mining industry with 
marked success. The initial outlay required is much less, and 
thus the necessity for the flotation of large companies with all 
their attendant expenses is done away with, and a field provided 
for local enterprise. This year these small mills have taken 
the place of many large batteries which have been compelled 
to close down, and added materially to the output. 

In agriculture, too, the outlook is somewhat brighter. Though 
Dr. Koch has not yet discovered an antidote to the African 
coast fever, it is ascertained that ground which has been 
“clean” for a year may be reckoned immune: a remedy, 
therefore, may be found in fencing. In recent years the popula- 
tion of the towns has declined by 1500, but the total population 
of Rhodesia has risen by 2000: thus it is argued that there are 
3500 more men actually on the land, and that such men are 
the true backbone of a country. 

Even the present political agitation may be taken as a sign 
of strength. The Chartered Company apparently considered 
that in view of the distress Rhodesia would accept an ultimatum, 
and accordingly} presented Sir George Goldie’s scheme. It is 
probable that a few years ago the people would have accepted 
the scheme without a moment’s thought, attracted mainly by 
the trust fund of three millions for the development of the 
country. But adversity has had its lessons, It is now realised 
that not capital, but the way in which it is spent, is the 
important thing. They wish henceforth to “call the tune” for 
themselves, and only on such conditions will they consider the 
question of “paying the piper.” Moreover, they recognise 
that they can turn the tables on the Company by presenting an 
ultimatum to them, for if their own position is weak that of the 
Company is weaker still. 

The solution of the problem will be a matter of months and 
possibly of years, but whatever the issue may be, the people of 
Rhodesia can always look back to this as the time when they 
decided to abandon the position of dependants and to carve out 
their future for themselves. G. T. HUTCHINSON. 


REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTY COURT 
JUDGE IN IRELAND* 


I wAs appointed in 1872 to the office of County Court Judge 
of Louth, in Ireland. I had, at that time, been a member of 
the Irish Home Circuit for more than eighteen years, but 1 had 
been called to the Bar rather late in life ; indeed, I had not 
been brought up for the profession of the gown. My lot had 
been cast among the county families which form the aristocracy 
of the land in the south of Ireland ; I had grown up amidst the 
associations which surround these. My parents had intended 
that I should represent, as a country gentleman, one of the 
great houses of the ancient Irish noblesse, which still retained 
a fragment of the vast princely possessions that had been torn 
from them by confiscation and conquest. My earliest recollec- 
tions carry me back to the brilliant society of the County 
Kilkenny, as this existed more than sixty years ago. My aunt, 
Lady Desart, one of the most beautiful women of her day, was 
conspicuous among its great ladies ; I have even now an image 
before me of that joyous and cultivated life, which had made 
Kilkenny famous since the close of the eighteenth century. 1 
was often present at the meets of the renowned Kilkenny 
Hunt, then by many degrees the best in Ireland ; before I was 
ten years old I had received my maiden brush, from the first 
Sir John Power, the veteran master. It was the period of the 
terrible tithe war in Ireland, and many of these red-coated 
squires were armed with pistols ; for the memories of 1798, 
and its deed of blood, survived ; I heard anecdotes of them 
from one of the Fathers of the Hunt, Sir Wheeler Caffe: a 
gallant horseman, though past four score. 

Traditions of Kilkenny theatricals, at which Flood and 
Grattan had played their parts in a bygone age, and at which 
Miss O'Neill, the most fascinating Juliet of her time, was a 
bright, particular star, were still fresh; that gifted personage 
told me, many years afterwards, that she had never been better 
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supported than on these boards. Two figures in that gay 
social age I still recall with pleasure, those of Chief Justice 
Bushe, once an ornament of the Parliament in College Green, 
then a sage of the Bench, but one of the wittiest of men, and 
Lady Louisa Tighe, who, as a child, had beheld the “ Waterloo” 
ball at Brussels, and has only lately died in extreme old age. 
I saw, too, much of the society of the County Galway in those 
days, and especially of its chief Catholic houses. Its acknow- 
ledged Queen was Lady Clanricarde, the daughter of Canning, 
a woman of noble presence ; and in Westmeath, while still in 
my teens, I sometimes listened to the converse of Maria Edge- 
worth, delightful for its quiet humour and charm. My life in 
Ireland was diversified by long visits to Brighton, then a 
fashionable town of perhaps 30,000 souls, very different from 
the London-super-Mare of this generation. We used to post 
to Brighton on these occasions : the passage from Waterford 
to Bristol was a scene of horrors, but I shall never forget how 
glorious the English landscape appeared to eyes accustomed to 
that of poor and backward Ireland. I remember at Brighton 
the figure of Mrs. Fitzherbert, a stately lady attractive in old 
age ; and, with a cousin of my own, was sometimes invited to 
the children’s parties at the Pavilion, given by William IV. and 
his Queen. The King was an active, white-haired gentleman ; 
Queen Adelaide, a kindly mannered woman. 

I was carefully brought up by excellent parents, both above 
the average in intellectual power. My first instructor was a 
French governess, a daughter of an officer in the Grand Army ; 
she fashioned my young mind to the high, but just, estimate I 
have formed of Napoleon in the “ Heroes Series.” Like most 
of the sons of the higher Irish gentry, I was sent to school 
in England at an early age; we were a kind of colony of Irish 
boys, among a few English fellows. My recollections of this 
seminary are not happy. I became, indeed, well grounded in 
Latin and Greek, but the moral atmosphere of the place was 
bad ; I much regret that I was not under Arnold at Rugby. 
The travelling of Irish schoolboys, in those days, would surprise 
a generation that has known railways only; a party of us was 
snowed up for three nights on a journey from London, by 
coach, to Liverpool ; and I was once tossed about for half a 
week in the Irish Channel. On the other hand, the speed of 
the old Holyhead Mail was more remarkable, all things con- 
sidered, than that of any express trains of this time ; including 
stoppages for mails, and changes of teams, it made ten miles an 
hour for more than two hundred and sixty miles. After leaving 
school I was placed under the care of an English clergyman, 
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in a village in Wales ; he was an admirable, and very accom- 
plished man ; he left me very much to myself, but I still feel 
largely indebted to him. He was the first person who taught 
me to write English. Ashe perceived that I had a taste for the 
history of War, we studied together the campaigns of Hannibal ; 
my work on Hannibal, also in the “ Heroes Series,” bears out a 
few traces of what I learned from him. I tried to win the 
Trinity Scholarship at Oxford twice, but failed. 

I was entered at Oriel at the age of eighteen, and soon after- 
wards gained one of the Oriel Scholarships, among the few 
prizes open to the whole University in those days. I was at 
Oxford for more than four years ; my life as an undergraduate 
was much interrupted by the catastrophe which befell Ireland 
at this time ; had it been otherwise, I would, probably, have 
done better than I did. But I am not less grateful tomy Alma 
Mater ; as a place of education I think it unrivalled in forming 
a well-trained and cultivated mind. I sat for a few weeks at 
the feet of Newman, then on the verge of his secession to Rome, 
but James Fraser, the great Bishop of Manchester, of another 
day, was my ordinary tutor, and became a real friend. The 
Fellows of Oriel were then at their zenith; the little college, in 
fact, was the centre of the great Tractarian movement ; but the 
undergraduates were less distinguished ; the author of “Tom 
Brown ” was to make his mark ; at this time he was hardly a 
young man of promise. I read much at Oxford, but only 
obtained a Second Class ; had I been able to afford a special 
tutor, I might, perhaps, have risen to a First. I was compli- 
mented by Liddell, then an Examiner in the Schools, on a 
short sketch I made of the battle of Cannz, the most decisive 
of Hannibal’s triumphs. I might have become a Fellow of 
Oriel had I not been an Irishman by birth; the College 
Statutes, I was informed, would not admit such an alien. One 
feature of the social life of Oxford, in those days, revives pleas- 
ing memories—my countrymen met at an annual “ Irish 
dinner” ; Chichester Fortescue, afterwards Lord Carlingford, 
and Dufferin, the most illustrious Irishman of his time, were 
notable guests at these joyous gatherings. 

The terrible Irish Famine of 1845-7 changed, in its results, 
the course of my life. On a September morning, when par- 
tridge shooting, I first noticed the failure of the precarious root, 
which then fed the masses of Irish indigence ; the affrighted 
peasantry felt that a trial was at hand for them. I was 
certainly struck by what I had seen ; fields withering, far and 
near, under a mysterious blight ; but I hardly anticipated what 
was to come; there was little or no alarm among the upper 
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classes, I remember, for example, how, in the winter of 1845, 
the subject was discussed at a jovial hunting banquet, as an 
ordinary occurrence that would soon pass away ; the stress of 
want, indeed, was not yet much felt, but this frivolous talk 
rather jarred on my mind. In 1846 the potato completely 
failed, and the crops of cereals in Ireland were very bad. 
Within a few months a wretched population, much too dense 
for the resources of the soil, were literally within the valley of 
the shadow of death. This is not the place to describe that 
dread visitation of God ; how society went to wreck in whole 
counties ; how, despite the laudable efforts of the State, and of 
world-wide and magnificent charity, thousands sank under the 
dire hand of famine ; how ruin fell on numbers of the gentry 
and of the better class of farmers ; how destitute millions were 
lifted up from the land, and tossed hither and thither like the 
waifs and strays of a tempest, and how these multitudes formed 
the huge exodus which has since made another Ireland across 
the Atlantic. I may refer to a few facts that I witnessed myself. 
On an area of more than sixteen acres we had only two loads 
of sound potatoes on our home farm ; I beheld women and 
children living on nettles, though ours was not one of the most 
distressed counties ; on a relief committee, of which I had 
been made the chairman, every recipient above the age of sixty- 
five died ; disease and fever swept away the half-starving poor 
in scores. Yet the upper classes did not spare themselves, hard 
pressed as they were, they did much to alleviate distress ; most 
of the landlords remitted the greater part of their rents. 

For myself, my father had lately died, and 1 had become 

the owner of an encumbcred estate, I immediately cancelled 
all arrears of rent, and permanently reduced my rental twenty- 
five per cent., a reduction I have ever since continued—the 
Irish rents of this period, fixed at the high prices of the War, 
were in numberless instances then too high—and I did what I 
could to give poor dependents employment. For the rest, the 
great Repeal movement of 1843-4 had already led me to read 
about the Irish land ; the events of the famine quickened and 
enlarged these studies. Long before I had left Oxford I had 
mastered all that Swift, Berkeley, and Burke had written on this 
important subject ; the knowledge thus acquired has stood me 
in good stead through life, indeed has mainly contributed to 
whatever has been successful in it. 

My estate passed through the Encumbered Estates Court ; I 
repurchased it afterwards by the sale of another estate in the 
County Kilkenny. I witnessed, with an indignation I still feel, 
the havoc then wrought in the Irish Land; scores of county 
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families were ruined by the Encumbered Estates Act, a boasted 
panaceathat wasto “regenerate Ireland,” but caused an iniquitous 
confiscation on a colossal scale. I published a little tract, long 
since forgotten, which denounced this policy; I told a great per- 
sonage, who turned away with an angry snort, that I wasconfident 
spoliation would never prosper. I lived in the country for two 
years after the famine, discharging the duties of a county 
justice, not, I hope, after the fashion of Shallow. 1 continued 
and enlarged my studies on the Irish Land question, then again 
beginning to attract attention, but a question misunderstood 
by our Statesmen. There was, indeed, a strong movement, 
in 1849-51, in favour of Irish Tenant Right, as it is called, but 
a measure brought in, in 1852, to promote this object, was 
defeated in the House of Commons through an intrigue ; this 
was to lead to grave agrarian disorders in a still distant future, 
nearly all politicians, in fact, scouted the just claims of the Irish 
tenant class at this time, a deplorable and disastrous mistake ; 
the general idea was to get rid of Irish landlords, and to 
“remove the surplus population from the soil.” I am happy 
to think I have never accepted their views ; nor do I now 
concur in the bad agrarian policy inaugurated in Ireland during 
the last twenty years. 

The Famine had made me a very poor man. I made 
up my mind to go the Irish Bar; 1 had been introduced 
to Plunket some time before; that illustrious man was 
then in advanced old age, but he was still in the plenitude 
of powers that at last decayed ; he encouraged my idea and 
bade me work hard. Plunket, in many respects, was a contrast 
to Bushe ; he had the caustic humour of the Irishman of the 
North, not the genial wit of the Irishman of the South, but his 
conversation impressed me with the sense of the strength of 
one of the very greatest orators of the day of Brougham and 
Canning. About this time I met Richard Lalor Sheil, the most 
brilliant rhetorician of the House of Commons of 1833-1847; 
I was not particularly struck by his ordinary talk, it seemed to 
me rather showy than thoughtful. I was too poor for many 
months to enter myself as a law student, but I made my way 
to Lincoln’s Inn at last ; Irish students had to eat their terms in 
those days in the Inns in London. At Lincoln’s Inn I listened, 
with delight, to the masterly lectures of the late Sir Henry Maine, 
then at the beginning of his fine career, and I obtained a 
“certificate of Honour” at the legal examination then being 
set on foot. I was examined by Bethell, afterwards Lord 
Westbury ; his contemptuous manner was marked by a sim- 
pering sneer, but he was none the less one of the greatest of 
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jurists. I studied also for the Bar in Dublin, under the auspices 
of an excellent lawyer and friend, and was called to the Irish 
Bar in Hilary Term 1854. 

The Bench and the Bar of Ireland have played a conspicuous 
part in the strange and eventful course of Irish affairs. 
English law was confined for centuries within the narrow 
limits of the pale; it was not affected by the usages of the 
native race, except in the domains of a few great Norman 
houses ; it was completely distinct from the Brehon laws of 
the Irishry. The Anglo-Irish Chancellors were, in many 
cases, Churchmen; the judges went circuit in only four 
counties ; the lawyers formed a caste with strong anti-Irish 
sentiments. When Ireland was subjugated in the reign of 
James I., the whole of the island was made shireland ; 
English law and its administration prevailed everywhere ; 
the Celtic tenure of the land was abolished; the laws and 
customs of the children of the soil were effaced. The Irish 
Bench and Bar now became a power in the land; the Chan- 
cellors were advisers of the rulers at the Castle in many a 
scheme of spoliation and wrong ; the judges steadily enforced 
laws imposed on a vanquished and reluctant people ; many of 
the law officers of the Crown made great fortunes, through 
confiscation accomplished by evil means. The law, however, 
had eminent representatives in the Irish colonial Parliament ; 
lawyers came to the front in devising and framing the famous 
statutes which, at the restoration of Charles II., confirmed the 
enormous Cromwellian forfeitures, and form the existing settle- 
ment of the Irish land. 

During the short and troubled reign of James II., the Irish 
Bench was transformed in the interest of Catholic Ireland: 
but there were distinguished lawyers in Parliament assembled 
in Dublin by the King. More than one of these men has left 
an honoured name. From the beginning of the reign of 
William III. to the close of the reign of George I. the Irish 
Bench and Bar felt the bad influence of the Protestant 
ascendency supreme in the State, and of the subjection of 
Ireland to the British Parliament ; the chancellors and judges 
were often Englishmen ; the lawyers were less eminent than 
those of an earlier time, if we are to believe the writings of 
Swift and Berkeley. A better era opened after George II. had 
ascended the throne ; it is to the honour of the Irish judges of 
this age that they gradually relaxed the execrable laws, which 
held the Irish Catholics in chains, and that Catholics were 
admitted by connivance, to the Bar ; a number of remarkable 
lawyers appeared, one, Anthony Malone, was a great leader in 
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the Irish Parliament, and was, perhaps, the most illustrious 
Irishman of his time. The palmy period of the Irish Bench 
and Bar was that of Grattan’s Parliament, from 1782 to 1800, 
Irish lawyers were numerous in the Houses in College Green, 
they formed a noblesse of the gown of very high distinction. 
John Fitzgibbon, afterwards the celebrated Lord Clare, was the 
virtual ruler of Ireland for many years ; though much of his 
public conduct deserves censure, he manfully coped with the 
Rebellion of 1798, and did his country, in this respect, the 
greatest service. Curran was, perhaps, the most brilliant 
advocate of his day; fearless, independent, possessing great 
oratorical powers, he remains the most splendid ornament of 
the Bar of Ireland; his speeches still thrill the heart of a 
reader. And there were other lights of the Forum of fine 
lustre. Hussey Burke, Duquery, Wolfe, and several more ; 
the rising powers of Saurin, of Plunket, of Bushe, were fully 
proved in the Parliamentary debates on the Union, 

The influence of the Irish Bench and Bar declined in the 
generation that followed the Union. There was no Parliament 
as an arena for distinguished lawyers ; the independence of 
Ireland, such as it was, had been lost, the authority of English- 
men was supreme at the Castle. The Irish Chancellors of this 
period were all Englishmen ; many of the judges owned their 
appointments to English ministerial influence. The Bar, how- 
ever, could boast remarkable names, Saurin, when Attorney- 
general, and Chief Baron O’Grady, had a considerable share 
in Irish Government ; Plunket and Bushe more than fulfilled 
the promise of their prime; there was a younger generation 
of very able men, among whom Blackburne and Lefroy were 
perhaps the most prominent. But O’Connell was certainly the 
most striking figure in the Irish Forum. He has had superiors 
in learning and the pleader’s art, but though kept down by 
Judges hostile to his creed, and not yet eligible for a silk gown, 
he was unrivalled in the conduct of cases, and as a cross- 
examiner he had no equal. This is not the place to dwell on 
his political career; how he wrung Catholic Emancipation 
from a reluctant Ministry, and proved himself to be the 
greatest of tribunes ; and how, though he entered it late in 
life, he stood in the first rank in the Imperial Parliament, forms 
a memorable passage in his country’s annals. One of the 
principal associates of O’Connell, in the great Irish Catholic 
movement, was Richard Lalor Sheil, in no sense a remarkable 
lawyer, but perhaps the most brilliant rhetorician of his time ; 
this at least was the judgment of Disraeli, no mean authority. 
The Irish Bench and Bar have had a long succession of 
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worthies from Catholic Emancipation to the present time. In 
this period the last traces of Protestant ascendency have disap- 
peared from the Bench, and the administration of justice has 
distinctly improved. 

Ireland has had illustrious judges and consummate advocates, 
The direct influence of England has also perhaps diminished ; 
since 1830 there has only been one English Chancellor, Sir 
Edward Sugden, the Lord St. Leonards of a later day, and the 
most learned and profound of lawyers. But the Bar has 
become less independent than it was in the days of Grattan ; it 
looks up more to the men at the Castle, because its professional 
gains cannot compete with Government places, and for years 
the highest appointments have been made the prizes rather of 
political success than of professional merit. The Irish Bench 
and Bar nevertheless are still flourishing. It is remarkable that 
there has always been a supply of great lawyers and advocates 
in the Four Courts, though the law offers more splendid 
rewards in’ the English Courts of Justice, and these have 
attracted illustrious Irishmen in their sphere, among others 
Lord Cairns and Lord Russell. It has been said, indeed, that 
the Irish Bench and Bar form the one institution of which all 
Irishmen are proud. The animosities of race and faith which 
still divide Ireland have long ceased to exist among Irish 
lawyers. 

There was a great deal of business in the Irish Courts when 
I was called to the Bar, half a century ago, Litigation in 
Ireland has always fastened on the land, from the days of 
Elizabeth to those of Edward VII. It has, unhappily, been too 
often conversant with much injustice and crime. This was 
especially the case from 1850, for about ten years ; the Encum- 
bered Estates Court was in full swing. I watched with indigna- 
tion how it made havoc of the landed gentry, selling estates 
sometimes at not a third of their value. In the confusion and 
haste which attended its working, enormous mistakes were not 
seldom made. The most notable of these were the frauds of 
John Sadlier, one of those questionable men who, in too many 
instances, have risen to a high place in Irish politics by servile 
arts, and by plausible trickery. 

By degrees the confiscation wrought by this tribunal ceased, 
as the value of the land in Ireland reached again its natural 
level ; but scores of old and honourable families were driven 
from their homes. Their places were filled by a crowd of 
“ Jand-jobbers,” ignorant of the duties of property, hard-fisted, 
and needy. Another grand experiment ‘ to regenerate Ireland” 
had failed. A period of comparative progress and peace 
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followed, but agrarian spoliation began again, when Mr. 
Gladstone succumbed to the Land League, and induced Parlia- 
ment to pass the evil Land Act of 1881. This legislation was 
itself iniquitous; its administration, during the last twenty 
years, had made what was bad by many degrees worse. 
Another confiscation has been effected in the Irish land, and 
the system of “Land Purchase,” as it is falsely called, threatens 
the Irish landed gentry with complete destruction. During the 
period from 1860 to 1881 there was little crime in Ireland 
connected with the land, but there was a frightful outbreak of 
agrarian disorder from 1881 to 1889. The ominous symptoms 
of this have by no means ceased. As to the other kinds of 
litigation in the Irish Courts of Justice, these have been very 
different, during my time, from those we see in England. Law 
in Ireland is local, even provincial ; in England it is imperial 
and broadly national. The Four Courts witness nothing like 
Indian and Colonial appeals, nothing like the great causes that 
have divided the Church of England ; nothing like the colossal 
frauds which have been perpetrated in vast English commercial 
dealings. Irish litigation, nevertheless, is often of no little 
interest. It is largely associated with family disputes, with suits 
about the titles to estates, with ecclesiastical meddling in 
private affairs, with strife in the relations of landlord and tenant, 
with the setting aside of deeds and wills. These controversies 
Open an ample field to the capacity and talents of the Bench 
and the Bar. The famous Yelverton case was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable of the suits which took place in the Four 
Courts in my day. This cause is now more than forty years 
old, all the actors in it have passed away, but it abounded 
in strange dramatic scenes. What was much more important, 
it had memorable results in directing attention to the peculiari- 
ties of the Marriage Law of Scotland, and it led to a great 
change in the Irish Law of Marriage. 

When I was called to the Bar, and for years afterwards, 
Lord Chancellor Brady was at the head of the Equity Courts in 
Ireland. He was not a brilliant or a great lawyer, but he was 
none the less a very eminent judge; he had strong common 
sense, and a calm impartial mind. He went straight to the 
point of the case, brushing away mere details. The Master of 
the Rolls was T. B. C. Smith, nicknamed “ Alphabet Smith ” by 
O'Connell. He was an able man, but had an unhappy temper. 
He sent a challenge to a brother barrister at O’Connell’s trial in 
1844, an act of indiscretion to which there never was a parallel. 
The head of the Common Law was Chief Justice Lefroy. When 
I first knew him he was not far from his eightieth birthday, but 
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his mind was not impaired, and retained its treasures of learning. 
He was an ornament of the Bench until he was past his 
ninetieth year. Lefroy had seen Mansfield presiding at the 
King’s Bench at Westminster. He was full of memories of the 
Rebellion of 1798. He was acquainted with lawyers who had 
beheld Berkeley and Swift. He was a consummate jurist, in every 
sense of the word, rather eschewing precedent, but holding 
fast to principle. His influence over juries was immense, 
He had the “natural authority ” of the Scaurus of Cicero. 

The other heads of the Common Law were Chief Justice 
Monahan and Chief Baron Pigot, both Catholics lately raised 
to the Bench. They were both masters of their calling, but of 
very different natures. Monahan was deeply read, and had a 
strong logical mind, but he was impulsive, and sometimes gave 
himself away. He was “in wit a man, in simplicity a child.” 
Pigot was a profound lawyer, and a most painstaking judge, 
but his intellect was too subtle and cautious. The trials he 
conducted viten ran to an excessive length. Perrin and Keogh 
were perhaps the most remarkable of the puisne judges ; the 
first had the fearless independence of the French Huguenot ; 
the second, a man of great natural parts, redeemed in his 
subsequent career the errors of his youth. The leaders of the 
Bar at this time were Abraham Brewster, rather a rough 
diamond, but a very able man; Whiteside, an orator and a 
comic actor combined ; Fitzgibbon, a most conscientious and 
powerful advocate ; Macdonagh, a singularly clever, but not a 
persuasive speaker. Butt, afterwards the father of the Home 
Rule movement, had, at this time, almost quitted the Bar. Had 
he done himself justice he could have gained its highest honours. 
Two men of splendid gifts were coming to the front in Equity: 
Jonathan Christian, the most perfect Equity advocate of his 
day, superior, I think, to Roundell Palmer and Cairns ; and 
Francis Fitzgerald, admired for his industry, his learning, and 
the intense moral force he threw into his addresses in any great 
causes. All these distinguished men have long ago passed 
away, but I beheld their able successors on the Bench and at 
the Bar during a period of nearly twenty years. I may refer 
to the late Lord Fitzgerald, and to the late Chancellor Law ; 
to Sir Edward Sullivan, O’Hagan, Lawson, and many others. 
I have ceased to attend the Four Courts for a quarter of 
a century ; a new generation of judges and lawyers has grown 
up of which I have little personal knowledge. But many 
eminent men are to be found in their ranks ; one Seymour 
Bushe, a grandson of the Bushe of my boyhood, has most of 
his illustrious grandfather’s gifts. 
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A year after my call to the Bar, I became a member of the 
Irish Home Circuit. This was a comparatively modern 
creation of Lord Clare; it comprised most of the counties 
around Dublin ; it has been merged, for some years, in older 
and more extensive Circuits. It had, however, always eminent 
names, for its proximity to the capital made it a favourite of 
men in large practice ; the chiefs of the Common Law were 
usually the presiding judges. These were Lefroy, Monahan, 
and Pigot, when I first joined. They were munificent hosts ; 
I was often a guest at their dinners. The conversation of 
Lefroy was delightful ; his anecdotes of the past were abound- 
ing in charm ; and though in extreme old age, he was still a 
ripe scholar; I often discussed Plato and Butler with him. 
One of his reminiscences had a personal interest for myself ; 
my grandfather, Maurice Nugent O’Connor, the heir of the 
great house of O’Haley, made a claim to the ancient Barony 
of Killeen, and had the opinion of Romilly on his side. I 
agreed with the Chief Justice that this view was erroneous ; the 
lawas to these peerages differs in England and Ireland. Monahan 
was fond of telling stories against himself ; one in which he 
was snubbed by Bethell was characteristic: “That Irish 
savage knows a little law,” Bethell lisped to a junior ; he had 
been overwhelmed by a torrent of Monahan’s “cases,” _Pigot 
had been a member of the Catholic Association in O’Connell’s 
time ; he used to talk a good deal about the famous tribune ; 
but I rather gathered from him that he disliked O’Connell’s 
truculence of speech. In later years I sat often at the board 
of the successors of these men. One remark of Francis Fitz- 
gerald has struck me as admirably correct ; he described Swift 
as the ‘Shakespeare of Satire.’ My comrades on the Home 
Circuit have nearly all passed away ; several were men of no 
ordinary parts. One, Lord Justice Walker, sometime a holder 
of the Great Seal of Ireland, a thoroughly well-informed and 
capable lawyer, survives, and remains an ornament of the 
Bench. The most brilliant figures on the Home Circuit of my 
day were John Thomas Ball and Christopher Palles, men of the 
most eminent parts, but very unlike each other. Ball was an 
excellent lawyer, who shone in almost all the Courts—ecclesias- 
tical, matrimonial, Common Law, and Equity ; but his peculiar 
gift was rhetorical power. He had such an influence over juries 
that on one occasion Lefroy adjourned the hearing to the next 
morning to allow the glamour of the advocate to pass away. 
Ball, too, made a great name for himself in the House of Com- 
mons ; his speech on the University Bill of Mr. Gladstone is 
perhaps the ablest of the whole debate. He was afterwards a 
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distinguished Irish Lord Chancellor. Palles had a logical and 
most powerful intellect, extraordinary industry, immense learn- 
ing, above all, a fearless and independent spirit. He brought 
these great qualities to the Bench he adorns; he is, perhaps, 
the ablest judge in the Three Kingdoms. He ought to have 
had the great Seal of Ireland years ago; but lax administra- 
tion and political favour have deprived him of the position to 
which he had a clear right. He has been supplanted and 
distanced by clever time-servers in their craft, who are not 
worthy to unloose his shoe latchet. In Grattan’s phrase, ‘the 
curse of Ireland is on him,” the genius of this great master of 
his art has been frowned down at the Castle. 

I was a member of the Home Circuit for seventeen years ; 
I cannot say that I was very successful. I was Prosecutor for 
the Crown in two counties, and had a certain amount of civil 
business ; but my position was never more than respectable. 
The litigation on the circuit dealt, for the most part, with 
disputes in’ the relations of landlord and tenant. In one 
remarkable instance a great absentee peer broke more than a 
hundred leases on technical grounds. The tenants, I should 
add, were largely indemnified. Lefroy, though a high pre- 
rogative judge, and strongly attached to the rights of property, 
like Mansfield, abhorred proceedings of this kind. He laida 
heavy hand on exacting or tricky landlords and agents. He 
was skilful in setting aside unjust and one-sided contracts. I 
learned much on circuit, and rejoiced to observe the brilliant 
and rapid rise of Palles. I remember once saying, when we 
were parting for the Long Vacation, that I would read the 
Decline and Fall again. He had laid out to reperuse 
Fearne’s Contingent Remainders, an intricate mine of Real 
Property learning. I regularly attended the Courts in Dublin ; 
but I never had more than a fair practice. I was several times 
complimented for arguments in Banc, and I was thought to be 
a good conveyancer and special pleader ; but I never had a 
crowd of admiring attorneys in my wake. Two episodes of 
my life at the Bar may, perhaps, be noticed. I was appointed, 
in 1863, one of the Professors of the Law at the King’s Inns ; 
I held this office for three years, My lectures received more 
praise than they probably deserved. One of my pupils was 
Lord O'Brien, at present Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland. He has done me the honour to say, from his high 
place, that I taught him law ; but in these days our parts have 
been reversed. He hears appeals from the decisions of his 
former teacher. Three other of my pupils were Mr. Justice 
Kenny, a capable if not a remarkable judge, and Carton and 
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Keane, both County Court Judges, excellent lawyers, and able 
and accomplished men. The other episode to which I refer 
was an illustration of the régime of the Castle, when in the 
hands of an unscrupulous and thoughtless ruler. I was 
appointed on a Commission charged to inquire into the 
system of catching salmon by standing nets in Ireland. This 
involved novel and difficult questions of law. My colleagues 
were men without legal training. At the outset I certainly 
made mistakes ; but I listened to argument, and corrected 
these. My colleagues refused to listen to reason. I was sum- 
marily dismissed because I differed from them. I had, 
however, an ample revenge. My decisions were all confirmed 
on appeal. The subject attracted much attention. I owe my 
rise in life, to some extent at least, to the exertions of public 
men, who insisted that I had been badly treated. In 1869, I 
was made a member of a Commission, which reported on the 
conduct of the Freemen of Dublin at electoral contests. I was 
the author of the Report which disclosed numerous scenes of 
corruption, especially on the part of greedy so-called ladies. I 
also drew up, about this time, a Précis of the Marriage Laws of 
Ireland for a Commission, of which the great Lord Selborne 
was the head. That eminent man was pleased to approve of 
my work, 

Themis is, proverbially, a jealous mistress; I would have 
wooed her with more success, had I not clung to another. I 
carried to the Bar the taste for letters I had had from my 
boyhood ; from an early age I had written much on Ireland in 
magazines that have been long forgotten, especially an article 
condemning the Encumbered Estates Court. While I was a 
law student I addressed a letter to the 7imes on one of the 
Land Bills then before Parliament. The editor invited me to 
call on him, My first interview with the King of Editors, 
Delane, one of the ablest and most sagacious of men, was 
curious. He at first mistook me for a City defaulter, and was 
gruff and stand-off for a time, until he found out who I was. 
This was the beginning of a friendship which lasted through 
his life. In his last letter to me he was kind enough to say 
that “few had worked so long and honourably for him.” 
From 1856 to 1878 I became a regular contributor to the 
Times. 1 believe I was for years its leading reviewer. A series 
of articles of mine on the “Correspondence of Napoleon,” and 
on the “ Supplementary Correspondence of the great Duke of 
Wellington,” attracted considerable attention at the time. A 
sketch I made of the great Campaign of 1870-1871 was 
praised, I have heard, by both Moltke and Chanzy, and has 
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been translated into French, and, I understand, German. My 
long studies in war, in a word, stood me in good stead: 
“ Servabit odorem, testa dia.’ About 1856-1857 I made the 
acquaintance of the late Henry Reeve, the well-known Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. He was one of the most well-con- 
ditioned and good-hearted of men. We also became friends 
until he passed away in 1895. I have written some forty 
articles for the Review, some on Ireland and Irish affairs ; 
many on France, and especially on her military history ; 
several on the memoirs of French and English worthies, 
Reeve, who moved in the best society of London and Paris, 
took pains to bring his contributors forward. He mentioned 
my name to the second Duke of Wellington, as the author of 
an article on his father’s campaigns, and also to the illustrious 
Duc d’Aumale for articles on the work of the Duc on the 
House of Condé, I was introduced to both personages at 
Dublin Castle. During many years I also wrote a great deal in 
serials of high order. I may refer to the Quarterly, to Black- 
wood, to the Fortnightly, the Nineteenth Century, and other 
publications of the kind. As a new race of editors has grown 
up, I have, since 1890, taken up more elaborate work. My 
Napoleon and Hannibal, in the “‘ Heroes Series,” have had what 
may be called extraordinary success, The widow of Chanzy 
wrote me an autograph letter for my comments on the genius 
of her renowned husband, in a biography I have made of 
Moltke. My Jreland 1798-1898 is a standard book. My 
latest publications, The Campaign of 1815 and Present Irish 
Questions, have been most favourably received and reviewed. 
Mr. Lecky did me the honour to write to the 7zmes that this 
last work was the best commentary on Irish affairs that had 
appeared for many years. 

Before I was called to the Bar I had become familiar with 
the social life of Dublin. I entered Kildare Street Club at an 
early age. This was then a close borough of the noblesse of 
the South of Ireland. It has since been largely invaded by 
nouveaux riches, and by successful lawyers. I was a member for 
nearly thirty years. A man is not “ clubable,” in the phrase of 
Johnson, who blabs out what he has seen and heard at the 
club. I shall merely say that it was delightful as a place of 
meeting. I have retired from it since I have ceased to live in 
Dublin. Apart from the magnates of my own profession, the 
men of those days whom I best recollect were Whateley, the 
clever but eccentric Archbishop of Dublin; Crampton, the great 
physician, a genius and a wit ; Stokes, one of the most thought- 
ful and acute of intellects, a master also of the healing art; and 
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two or three well-informed and eminent merchants, I gradually 
became acquainted with the life of the castle, and was intro- 
duced to Lord Seaton, the famous Colborne of Waterloo, and 
to Lord Strathnairn, the Hugh Rose of the great Indian 
Mutiny. I was not, however, much in this society until 
Chichester Fortescue, whom I had known at Oxford, was 
made Chief Secretary in 1868, and Lord Spencer went 
to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. I then saw a good deal 
of the castle. Lady Spencer, then in the ripeness of lovely 
womanhood, rightly won the hearts of all who met her 
gracious presence. She deserved the name of “ Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen,” as she was generally called. In 1869 I under- 
took a task, the most important I have fulfilled in my life. 
Delane asked me to write a series of letters to the 7zmmes on the 
Irish Land Question then impending. I went a tour through 
every part of Ireland, and made myself a master of Irish land 
tenure, of which indeed I already had no little knowledge. 
Before I set off on my travels I met Lord Selborne, then a 
guest of Mr. Walter, the chief proprietor of the 7zmes. 1 had 
much conversation with that eminent man. The depth and 
soundness of his views on Ireland were very remarkable. My 
letters, since republished, had a great effect. Mr. Gladstone 
acknowledged that he owed much to them. In truth, no living 
man has had so much to do as myself with the passing of the 
great Irish Land Act of 1870, the one statesmanlike measure 
on this subject. 


O’CONNOR MORRIS. 


THE “BLUE-WATER SCHOOL” AND 
COMPULSORY SERVICE 


IT is one of her national weaknesses, arising from her system 
of party government, that in England almost every question 
should be discussed from a more or less partisan standpoint, 
and that in this discussion the tendency on either side is to 
push conclusions to extremes, So it comes that in so vital a 
matter as Imperial Defence we have, on the one hand, the ex- 
tremists of what is now known as the “ Blue-water School,” 
who started from sound premisses, but whose latest arguments 
suggest that they are inclined to deny the necessity of an 
efficient army ; and, on the other, thinkers who hold that the 
British Navy could never be trusted to ensure the safety of 
England from invasion, and therefore insist upon the necessity 
of creating a vast army for home defence. 

The two extremes are well illustrated in the military policy 
of the present Government, In the first instance, we had 
Mr. Brodrick organising an army of six army corps, three 
of which were composed in considerable part of untrained 
men available only for home service. On the other hand, we 
have Mr. Arnold-Forster a few months later declaring that an 
island state has no need for a large army, parading as a more 
than sufficient force the incoherent unorganised mass of a 
million men maintained by the Empire, most of whom are un- 
trained and quite unfit to take the field ; cutting down the 
regular army available for foreign service, while at the same 
time reducing the numbers of those available only for work at 
home. We find him postponing the rearmament of the British 
artillery for months and years, and effecting it in so leisurely 
a fashion that he clearly can attach no overwhelming import- 
ance to military efficiency. Each Minister declares that he 
has reason on his side, while behind them both is the 
Admiralty, taking a view which generally favours Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. The question for the public, however, is which is 
right, or whether either of them is right, and this involves a 
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careful examination of the doctrines of the “ Blue-water 
School,” of the strength of the navy, and of the military posi- 
tion of this country. 

Originally the “ Blue-water School” advocated a vigorous 
offensive, and insisted that all preparations made, whether in 
the military or the naval sphere, should constantly keep the 
offensive in view. It deprecated excessive expenditure upon 
measures which were purely defensive, such as the construction 
of coast-defence ships with limited sea-going qualities, on home 
defence armies, on fortifications, on state granaries. A certain 
measure of fortification is admitted by most naval men as 
necessary to secure important naval positions, and Captain 
Mahan has always held this view. But the concentration of 
attention upon the purely defensive is bad, because it deprives 
a country of the power of hitting back which is invaluable in 
war. In its later moods the “ Blue-water School” has gone 
to extremes, and at times has seemed to deny that any 
fortifications are required, whence, no doubt, the singular 
volte-face in the matter of Wei-hai-wei. This place was first 
obtained to serve as an advanced naval base, and fortifications 
were begun there at considerable expense. When the works 
were half completed it was decided that they were not needed, 
and they were abandoned to ruin and decay, a standing 
example to the world of half-heartedness and indecision in 
our policy of Imperial Defence. 

Again, the “ Blue-water School” appears to be ranging itself 
against compulsory service by which alone can we obtain a 
trained military force, adequate in numbers and thoroughly 
efficient. Thus it is characteristic that one of the more ex- 
treme writers of this school has attacked the members of the 
Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers, which has 
just reported that compulsory service is required if those 
chaotic organisations are to be brought up to the level of 
modern requirements, and has informed us that Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson is a “landlubber ” for boldly emphasising this con- 
clusion. I shall have to deal with this point at greater length 
in a later part of this article, but here I would point out that 
in taking this view of the army the “ Blue-water School” is 
falling away from its old idea of the offensive. For a navy by 
itself is a defensive force pure and simple ; it can never end a 
war; and at the best it can only parry the blows which an 
antagonist attempts to deal, But a strong army is by its very 
nature an offensive force, and if it be raised and trained under 
compulsory service it can provide hundreds of thousands of 
men for foreign service in a national emergency. There is no 
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doubt whatever that the aim of the Royal Commission was to 
provide, behind a small professional long-service army, a force 
of trained men co-extensive with the able-bodied manhood of 
the nation, serving only at home in time of peace and petty 
wars, but available for work anywhere in a great national 
struggle. The example of Japan shows how effective such an 
army can be. While Mr. Arnold-Forster was denying that an 
island state needs an army, he had this instance staring him in 
the face and confuting his very words. Without a great army 
Japan would have been powerless to achieve anything against 
Russia beyond a desultory and inconclusive blockade of the 
Russian coast-line in Eastern Asia. Korea must have fallen to 
Russia, while that Power could never have been dislodged from 
Manchuria, or have suffered the loss, as she ultimately will, of 
her great naval bases at Port Arthur and Vladivostok, with 
probably the greater part of the fleet which they contain. 

It is the lesson of history that naval power by itself cannot 
end any war. In the struggle with Napoleon we had in the 
end to employ an army in the Peninsula, while we had also to 
buy allies on land to relieve us of the strain. We were able to 
buy those allies ; but, even so, the struggle lasted eleven years, 
and very nearly resulted in our ruin, That we survived was 
probably due to the fact that we were strong enough at sea to 
render the position of neutral shipping intolerable, and that 
Napoleon virtually assisted our greatest industry by his famous 
decrees against neutral commerce and shipping. But in a 
future conflict, where there would be strong neutrals always in 
the background, it is ridiculous to suppose that we should be 
permitted to take such liberties, The instances of the Bundes- 
vath and the General show that neutrals will restrict the right 
of search by peremptory protests, and our own excessive weak- 
ness in dealing with the outrages of the Russian cruisers on our 
merchantmen will, far from constituting a precedent in our 
favour, be held to indicate that we can be made to surrender 
anything under pressure. Without an army, then, however 
strong and well prepared our fleet, we must be ready to face a 
prolonged exhausting conflict, fatal to our industries, and costly 
beyond imagination. 

Thus the first strong argument in favour of a powerful army 
is that it will enable us to take the offensive rapidly. But there 
is asecond and even stronger argument in its favour. It is one 
of the peculiar functions of armaments that, from the very fact 
that they give security in war, they tend to prevent war. The 
armed nation keeping its house is not lightly provoked, and 
though Russia has within the past year rushed into a conflict 
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with such an armed nation, her experiences have been so disas- 
trous that she is never likely to repeat her mistake. Thus the 
political effect of a strong British Army behind our supreme 
Navy would be far-reaching. It would at once render any idea 
of invasion preposterous, for there could be no possibility of 
ferrying a million men over the Channel or the North Sea so 
long as our navy existed, and raids would be simply absurd in 
view of the ample force which could be swiftly concentrated to 
meetthem. The security of India would in the same way be 
assured, for if we could place a million men in line on the Indus, 
in the event of a Russian invasion, invasion would never be 
tried. Thirdly, with such an army we could obtain allies at our 
own price on the Continent. This is important, for a time 
appears to be at hand in which the interests of England and 
France will generally coincide, and it may be absolutely vital 
for us to be able to give France assistance on land, as well as 
the support of our fleet, which she hardly needs. As Sir E. 
Grey has recently declared himself in favour of a continental 
alliance, this is a point not to be lightly dismissed, and in this 
way a strong army might set free a large part of our navy, or 
take pressure off it, by obtaining an ally, in place of an enemy 
or anuncertain friend. Thus in every direction we should gain 
incalculably by the provision of a large army. The moral effect 
of the news that England had decided to bring her antiquated 
machinery of defence up to modern standards would in itself be 
immense. Possibly we should be able to reduce our foreign 
garrisons in view of the striking power which we should thereby 
attain and of the stronger position in the world which we should 
hold. 

Without a strong army we cannot defend the Indian frontier ; 
we cannot rapidly reduce the enemy’s naval bases in distant 
waters ; while at home we remain in a precarious position, as 
the vast mass of evidence collected by the Commission on the 
Auxiliary Forces shows. Among the distinguished officers of 
our army there are not two opinions as to the situation, the 
Only exception to this statement being a general, who is simple 
enough to believe that the German General Staff is unaware of 
the lamentable deficiency of officers in the army, militia, and 
volunteers, and to fancy that foreign nations are terrified by 
paper forces. It is openly admitted by Ministers that recruits 
cannot be obtained under present conditions for a term of 
service exceeding three years, and the problem of garrisoning 
India and the coaling-stations is fast assuming the gravest pro- 
portions. We are in fact almost without an army. The 
quality of recruits is such that neither in physique nor in 
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intellectual capacity are they what the nation really needs, while 
they cannot be taught their duty or be fully trained without 
putting a stop to recruiting. General H. Parr puts the matter 
perfectly in a memorandum presented by him to the Com- 
mission : ‘‘ The changes have been rung upon moral persuasion, 
good feeding, nights out of barracks, increased pay, handsome 
military clothes, permission to wear civilian clothes, kind 
treatment, and not too much work, until we can do no more, 
and we require some compulsory powers to assist us.” He is 
speaking here of the militia, but his words apply also to the 
army. Lord Wolseley has told us: 


Long days and nights out of bed seriously affect the recruiting of a voluntary 

service army, and we cannot afford to ignore this fact. To work our men 
during manceuvres as is often done abroad would necessitate a far greater 
pressure upon our young soldiers than those responsible for the recruiting of 
our volunteer army can venture to impose during peace upon the rank 
and file. 
We are still without the General Staff which every student of 
military matters knows to be the first requisite of a civilised 
army ; the history section, which should be strong, amply 
provided with funds, and well paid, has been whittled down to 
one officer, who will not even so devote his whole time to the 
preparation of good military histories of recent campaigns. 
The new organisation provided as the result of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Three is represented by blank 
pages of unfilled appointments in the Army List, and the world 
knows that the reason is that the Treasury will not find the 
money. 

There was a consensus of expert opinion before Mr. Arnold- 
Forster introduced his new scheme, that what was most needed 
was a larger force available for foreign service. Lord Roberts 
told the War Commission that he “doubted whether our 
existing responsibilities can be met by our army at its present 
strength.” His opinion was confirmed by that of other able 
officers, and it is quite clear that, now we have to garrison 
South Africa, we must be prepared to provide more men, In 
India we cannot overlook the fact that the Russian railway 
system is drawing nearer and nearer to our frontier, that the 
new Tashkend line will greatly affect the situation, and that 
the days are long past when we could talk complacently of 
using “ large-scale maps”’ to quiet alarm—a phrase which for 
many years served as an excuse for letting things slide. Sir 
R. Giffen, considering these and other dangers, holds that we 
need ninety thousand more regular troops than now figure on 
the list, but the answer to this would be, that with the present 
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system, first, it is impossible to get the men ; and second, it is 
equally impossible to provide the money. 

As for the auxiliary forces, no one who has studied the three 
volumes of evidence and documents collected by the Royal 
Commission can have much doubt as to their value. No 
capable soldier could be found who would trust them even in 
much superior force to meet continental troops. They are 
shown to be very short of officers, and what officers they 
possess are for the most part inadequately trained ; the physique 
of the men is most unsatisfactory ; of the volunteers from 30 
to 40 per cent. are too weak and young to take the field; the 
shooting is indifferent ; there is no higher organisation ; the 
brigadiers are changed every year, where they exist ; the train- 
ing is not such as is needed for modern war ; the signalling is 
defective ; the boots would not stand the strain of marching ; 
there is little or no transport, and as for the artillery, it can 
scarcely be said to exist. There are some militia batteries of 
field artillery, but very few; of volunteer field artillery there is 
none, though there is some “quiet and sedate” position 
artillery, to quote the extraordinary expression used by one 
army Officer, equipped in part with such weapons as the 4.7- 
inch modern gun, but also in great part with a strange 
congeries of antiquated weapons, 20-pounder breechloaders 
and 16-pounder muzzle-loaders, which provoke the derision of 
spectators and fill the minds of those who use them with 
indignation at their utter uselessness. The general conception 
of the volunteer’s use seems to be that he is to sit along a line 
of hills with these “sedate and quiet”’ guns, waiting for the 
accommodating German to attack him. These volunteers do 
not know the country in which they would have to fight, and 
as they are not permitted to work in enclosed land, they are 
absolutely unfamiliar with the kind of work which they would 
have to do in war. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, in an important memorandum, puts the 
value of the regular company at 100, before it has been drawn 
upon for drafts, and 25 after it has undergone that process, 
these two figures being its high and low watermark in 
efficiency. The militia company at its best is worth 25; the 
volunteer 15. These figures illustrate in startling fashion the 
difference between the amateur and the professional soldier, 
Yet under our existing system a large sum is expended upon 
the militia and volunteers, for a result which is of very 
doubtful value. Moreover the men thus obtained are not 
available for foreign service, unless they volunteer specially. 
There is no particular reason why they should do so, to relieve 
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others who bear far less than themselves of the burden of 
national defence, and there is some ground for thinking that 
the prolonged detention abroad of the. militia units which 
volunteered for service in South Africa is responsible for the 
manner in which the ranks of the militia are emptying to- 
day. 

Further, the present auxiliary services are wasteful and 
harmful to efficiency. The units are of all sizes and strengths, 
ranging from 300 to over 1300, so that their tactical grouping 
is difficult or indeed impossible. Nor, so long as the voluntary 
system remains, is it possible to decide in what direction 
activity shall be manifested. Portsmouth, for example, being a 
great fortress, needs a large number of garrison artillery. But 
the local volunteers and militia only provide one-third of the 
number of artillerymen needed. Yet in the neighbourhood of 
the town are five infantry corps. The result is that on 
mobilisation corps have to be brought from the other end of 
Great Britain, from Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland and 
Scotland, so that in the event of a sudden raid like the first 
Japanese attack on Port Arthur, there might be no gunners 
worth mentioning at Portsmouth. 

For this state of affairs there is no remedy without a change 
of system. Those who have abused the Royal Commission for 
recommending compulsory service as the sole resource can 
scarcely have studied the evidence, which shows clearly that 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining efficiency without it are 
innumerable. The attempt to enforce upon the volunteers a 
severer training is already emptying their ranks; the men 
cannot give more time; their employers cannot spare them ; 
and officers are not to be obtained. In the words of a 
volunteer: ‘Regulations as to efficiency have made the 
condition of the service more onerous to both officers and 
privates, and they feel that they ought not to bear them unless 
the other members of the community are subject or liable to 
similar burdens.” Nothing will get over this feeling, no remedy 
solve the officer problem except compulsion. And why not 
compulsion, unless we English are less self-sacrificing, less 
worthy to hold Empire than the Japanese, Germans, French, 
Russians, Boers, and every other nation except only the United 
States? If this is the case, let us say so without hypocrisy and 
not pretend that an army is unnecessary because we have a 
two-Power navy. 

It is said, indeed, that compulsion would be enormously costly, 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster produced figures which purported to 
show that the Royal Commission’s scheme would add 
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£29,000,000 to the army estimates. A study of his figures, 
however, suggests that he has not carefully examined the Com- 
mission’s report. He assumes a compulsory service army of 
380,000 taken annually ; the Commission showed that if every 
physically ft man were taken the number would be only 
190,000. Mr. Arnold-Forster assumes a rate of pay of 1s. per 
day to these conscripts, yet there is no reason why with com- 
pulsion the rate should be higher than 6d. Again, he arbi- 
trarily assumes that the pay of the foreign service army would 
be doubled at a cost of over £4,400,000, though this has 
nothing whatever to do with compulsory service. Finally, he 
makes no adequate allowance for the reduction in our foreign 
service or existing army, which would be possible if a large 
number of well-trained soldiers were available for work abroad 
in the event of a great war. Notwithstanding his figures, there 
is good reason to think that compulsory service would enable 
economies to be effected instead of adding to the cost of the army, 

The ideal scheme would be something in this wise: (1) a 
long service army, to provide the 150,000 men permanently 
stationed in India and the Colonies. Service in this would be 
for ten years, or as longa period as possible, much as under Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s existing scheme, with two years in the reserve. 
Over and above the 150,000 men abroad, 20,000 would be at 
home as recruits, &c., so that the total would be 170,000, a 
reduction of 100,000 on the 1903 figure for the regular army, 
while the annual quota of recruits needed would be 18,000 to 
20,000. For men who have completed their service in this 
force and in the navy all minor government and municipal 
posts should be reserved, so as to ensure them a career ; (2) a 
force raised by compulsion for home service in time of peace, 
and paid very much less than the foreign service army, but 
available for service anywhere in time of a great war. That 
force to be raised by taking annually 190,000 picked men of 
twenty and giving them one year’s training as proposed by the 
Commission. After the year of training, nine years to be served 
in the first reserve, with one or two short periods of training, 
and finally another five or six years in the second reserve, in 
which there would be no liability for foreign service. If needed 
for war purposes, as far as possible the most junior classes of 
the reserve would be called up first, so as to lay as slight a 
strain as possible on married men. Those rejected for com- 
pulsory service either not to be granted the franchise for the 
Imperial Parliament or at their option to pay a poll-tax as in 
Switzerland, plus a certain percentage of their income, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary income tax as in that country. 
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The jumble of ancient organisations, militia, volunteers and 
“ Tmperial”” Yeomanry who serve at home would be abolished, 
and the new compulsory force known as the Militia. In essence 
this is the Commission’s scheme, and no one can deny that it is 
sound, economical, and adapted to our existing conditions. Nor 
can any one who examines the problem of defence without naval 
or military prejudice deny that it would add greatly to the 
striking power of the navy and by its far-reaching political effect 
immensely diminish the probability of war—which is the true 
aim of armaments. 

For, under existing conditions, can we feel certain that we 
are secure against invasion? If we have command of the sea, 
yes ; but then are we certain that we have the command? I 
notice that Lieutenant Bellairs, one of the most determined 
opponents of such an army as I have outlined, holds that the 
British battleship programmes of recent years have been 
inadequate. Ina letter to the Mavy League Journal he states: 


We have now eight battleships building as against fourteen in France and 
Germany. The Naval Annual shows that our position as against France and 
Germany will become weaker in 1906 and 1907. Suppose we continue to 
employ four first-class battleships on the China station, the Naval Annual 
shows that our margin of safety over France and Germany will become weaker 
in 1906 and 1907. 


His argument, with which I thoroughly concur, is that our 
battleship force, on which everything in naval war depends, is 
only slightly superior to that of a possible combination, while 
in torpedo craft we are enormously infericr, and yet the present 
war has shown that torpedo craft may do a good deal of damage. 

Another fact, for which no allowance is made in our calcula- 
tions, is the certainty of heavy losses from mines or maritime 
casualties to our navy. Our Government, by tolerating the 
Russian mining of the high seas, has incalculably increased this 
risk, Japan lost in one single week 41,000 tons of war 
shipping, either sunk or temporarily disabled from collision 
and this kind of casualty alone. Where is our margin to sup- 
port similar loss? Yet another point to be noted is that the 
superior fleet, if kept constantly on the blockade, deteriorates 
slowly, while there is no reason why the blockaded fleet should 
suffer in the same ratio. This was to some extent the case in 
Napoleon’s day, though not nearly so much so as witb our 
present delicate engines of combat. 

The present war has illustrated these facts anew, and further 
shown that the naval predominance needed to secure complete 
command of the sea is very great indeed. On Mr. Jane’s 
system of points, the Japanese fleet on the outbreak of war 
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had a value of 15; the Russian force in the Far East one 
of 9.5. Therefore Japan had an advantage of 63 per cent. 
Yet she has not been able to maintain a reserve fleet in home 
waters, nor to watch effectively the Vladivostok cruisers. In 
the British case the value of our whole fleet in 1906 is placed 
by Mr. Jane at g1 ; that of the German and French fleets com- 
bined at 70 ; of the French and Russian at 70, not allowing 
for losses in the Far East; and that of the Russian and German 
at 56. Against two out of the three possible combinations our 
advantage is much less than that of Japan against Russia. We 
may expect, then, to find the exploits of the Vladivostok fleet 
under Admiral Jessen repeated against ourselves. And here 
there is one fact to keep in mind: if Japan had not been a 
strong military power, there was nothing to prevent the 
Viadivostok ships from covering a raid against the northern 
part of Japan. It would not have been very difficult for Russia 
to collect the necessary transport for a short voyage at 
Viadivostok ; while, under similar conditions in our case, our 
adversaries will have the necessary shipping ready to hand. It 
seems clear that, accepting the ‘ Blue-water” view as sound, 
our existing fleet is not certain of commanding the sea. Either 
we must add to it, or add to our army, so as to enable us to 
view with composure the possibility of a hostile squadron 
cruising for days off the Thames, as Admiral Jessen’s fleet did 
off Tokio. There may well be situations in which it would be 
impossible for our admirals with their strength as it stands at 
present to detach a sufficient force to serve as a reserve fleet at 
home without risking disaster to the main fleets. 

A further point has now to be considered. We are told 
that the Admiralty can guarantee this country against any 
landing of a force larger than 10,000. How is that limit 
arrived at, and who is responsible for it? Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson has pointed out that the movement of our troops 
to South Africa during the Boer War, which has been regarded 
as a masterpiece, was in reality executed with unseasonable 
leisureliness, and has very pertinently asked whether it is not 
possible that the Admiralty is attributing to other Powers and 
Admiralties a similar incapacity of effort. If so, our calculations 
may be very much at sea. We know with regard to the possi- 
bilities of evasion that in recent manceuvres two large fleets 
have passed each other at night within three miles without 
seeing anything of each other. It is possible that a large fleet 
of transports might in the same way evade our cruisers. The 
risk, of course inherent in the movement of 80,000 or 100,000 
picked men by sea, by a Power which did not possess the 
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command of the sea, would be great, but in view of the 
enormous gain if success attended the attempt, and in view of 
the hosts of men at the disposal of the Centinental Powers, it 
might quite conceivably be run. What does it matter to 
Germany if 80,000 Germans are prisoners in England, main- 
tained at British expense? Whereas, if fortune favours, the 
British Empire may fall or receive a mortal blow. And with 
good organisation and landing arrangements the disembarkation 
would be very rapid. First would come a detachment of 
10,000 infantry to rush some port with quay-space and landing 
facilities, put ashore all along the neighbouring coastat convenient 
points; and then the mass of the expedition would arrive and 
land at that port. The whole proceeding, with careful organi- 
sation, should not take more than two or three days. In the 
case of Japan, with a far smaller merchant marine than Germany 
possesses, 75,000 men were conveyed in some eighty transports 
from Chinnampo and landed on an open beach, where the men 
had to wade miles and where there were no facilities of any 
kind, near Pitsewo, in the space of three or four days, and this 
though the weather was by no means favourable. What the 
Japanese could do, the Germans could do, and we must face 
the fact that the time required to effect a landing may be much 
less than has been generally supposed. 

It is always wise in framing calculations to be on the safe side, 
and to credit adversaries with the highest degree of preparation 
and energy, while maintaining a reasonable margin on your own 
side for possible errors and mishaps. I cannot see that any 
such margin exists in our fleet, so long as the battleship figures 
stand as they do in the latest Admiralty return: England, 67 
units ; France, 36 units ; Germany, 38 units ; Russia, 30 units. 

The truth is that our Ministries, while excusing their neglect 
of military preparations by the assertion that the danger to this 
country is not great so long as the British Navy commands the 
sea, have failed to provide such a force of ships as will be 
absolutely certain to command the sea. 

Under such circumstances there are two alternatives: the 
first, to maintain our fleet at about its present relative force, and 
to create a great army capable of striking, and tied in war to 
British soil ; the second, to strengthen our fleet by at least ten 
battleships, and so to give it a reasonable margin of superiority. 
Much might be said for either course, but on the whole it seems 
to me that the political advantage is distinctly on the side of the 
first course, since no number of ships will enable us to defend 
our Indian frontier or to resist aggression where it may come 
next, in the Persian Gulf, And if I am told that the “country 
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will never stand compulsory service,” I reply that the truth has 
never been fairly put to it by our politicians. Either it must 
continue to pay much more for the navy, and to maintain 
at the same time an inefficient army at the cost of some 
£30,000,000 per annum, or it must be prepared to make the 
same sacrifices for national independence that other peoples 
make. After all, what does the average Englishman contribute 
to the safety of his country ? The working man has his children 
educated for him at other people’s expense. Is it not just and 
right that those children, in return for all that they receive from 
the State, should contribute to the State a small portion of their 
time in youth? If it were clearly understood that for the able- 
bodied there would be no exemptions, but that rich and poor 
alike were to stand side by side in the fighting-line, I believe 
that much of the alleged repugnance to compulsory service 
would vanish. It is a democratic measure, whereas our present 
system of vicarious service, by which nine-tenths of our 
manhood evade their plain duty, is neither honourable, 
economical, nor politically sound, while it is infinitely dangerous 
to the national existence. 

H. W. WILSON. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


A COLONIAL CONFERENCE ? 


THROUGHOUT the fiscal controversy, incredible as it may seem 
to our colonial readers, Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents have 
seriously asserted that the Colonies are individually and collec- 
tively opposed to, or indifferent towards, the Preferential policy. 
Their supposed support is attributed to the exuberant imagina- 
tion of the late Colonial Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain has more 
than once publicly invited those of the Cobdenites who still 
profess to be Imperialists to state what evidence of colonial 
approval would satisfy them ; and in the past month during the 
futile debate initiated by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, he 
has emphasised his challenge by making a direct appeal to Mr. 
Balfour—the Prime Minister—to submit the question to an 
Imperial Conference. Mr. Chamberlain reiterated, ‘What 
proof would satisfy honourable and_ right honourable 
gentlemen opposite that the Colonies do desire a preferential 
arrangement? Take Canada. I should have thought we 
had the most absolute proof that could be given, short 
indeed of an actual treaty.” We had had the statements of 
the Prime Minister of Canada (Sir Wilfrid Laurier), who had 
associated himself with the other colonial Premiers in inviting 
the Mother Country to negotiate a Preferential arrangement. 
Then there were the Budget speeches of Mr. Fielding, the 
Minister of Finance, which left no shadow of doubt as to his 
views, and his authoritative statement that all parties in Canada 
favoured the policy of preference. ‘Although there might be 
difficulties, he (Mr. Chamberlain) for one did not believe 
that British and colonial statesmen, coming together, would 
not be able entirely to overcome them. Do you think that 
these gentlemen are not entitled to speak for their people? 
Will you take the Boards of Trade? They are precisely those 
representative associations where you would expect most oppo- 
sition, because they generally represent the manufacturers. 
Yet there is not a Board of Trade in Canada which has not 
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passed a strong resolution in favour of Preference.” Then 
followed an earnest appeal to Mr. Balfour to bring the matter 
to a practical test. 


I go one step further than I have ever gone before in connection with any- 
thing that this Government may do, and I urge my right hon. friend the Prime 
Minister especially to consider whether, in view of the importance of this 
question, of the primary importance of knowing what it is that the Colonies 
really wish, and what it is that they are prepared to do, he should not ask them 
both questions and should not call a Conference from the Colonies, a conference 
of representatives to meet and consider this subject, in order that the House 
and the country may discover whether in what I have said on this subject I 
have based myself upon real knowledge and experience, or whether those are 
right who from the first, almost before they knew what my policy could be, 
determined t) oppose it on purely party grounds. 


Mr. Balfour took time to consider this proposal, and was 
only able to announce his decision on the eve of the 
Parliamentary Recess. Meanwhile there was a diversion. 
Lord Rosebery, who realises at intervals that he has made 
the cardinal blunder of his public life by thwarting the 
policy of Imperial Reciprocity, tendered in the shape of a 
letter to the Zizmes what was regarded by some as an olive 
branch to Mr. Chamberlain and by others as the familiar pin- 
prick with which statesmen enjoy provoking one another. 
“Under certain limitations to be stated in this letter’ Lord 
Rosebery welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal of a Colonial 
Conference, “to consider whether fiscal union be practicable, 
though it cannot be described as particularly startling, for 
Colonial Conference is the one sure base of Imperial union,” 
nor could he withhold surprise that Mr. Chamberlain’s “ pro- 
posal was not made long ago.” 


Had it been made in May 1903 the Conservative party would have been 
preserved intact, much opposition would have been silenced, and, what is 
infinitely more important, the Empire wou!d not have been flung into the arena 
of party. The country would not then have been told that the country was 
turning its back on an offer which we are now officially informed has never 
been made. The very avoidance up to now of this obvious suggesticn has been 
one of the main causes which have tended to throw doubt on the genuineness 
of the policy, and to associate it rather with party exigencies than Imperial 
ideals. The proposal of a Conference should in fine have been the base and 
starting point, not an afterthought. 


These petty and captious observations are quite unworthy 
of a serious statesman, because Lord Rosebery is of course 
perfectly aware that, had he and his friends ever attempted to 
treat the question from an Imperial as opposed to the purely 
party standpoint, it would never have descended into the 
“arena of party.” But there has never been one single 
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fruitful suggestion from the whole fosse comitatus of Liberal 
Imperialists, who have contented themselves with waving the 
moth-eaten flags of the forties, while they have stooped—with 
the Unionist Free Fooders—to excite the passions of Hodge 
with the bogey of the big and little loaf. In his letter 
to the Zimes Lord Rosebery warns us that a Conference “ is 
a two-edged instrument, for if it be abortive it may do 
much more harm than good.” Then followed this amazing 
sentence: ‘Jf the delegates assemble in the expectation that Great 
Britain is prepared to tax or narrow its supplies of food, it ts very 
likely to lead to disappointment and to reaction.” 


Lord Rosebery very sensibly added that no Conference 
would be of any use unless desired “by the Outer Britons as 
well as by the Home Country.” Indeed, he would prefer that 
the former should signify some anxiety for such a Conference 
before it be summoned. “Further, there should be a clear 
basis for the Conference, drawn up in conjunction with the 
Colonies, a’ basis agreed to by both parties.” Finally, the 
British representatives must not be mere partisans or mere 
officials, “but men of national weight,’ and he somewhat 
superfluously added that even under these conditions a Con- 
ference “cannot undo the evil of the last fourteen months,” 
but with the suggested safeguards it should bring the contro- 
versy to a practical issue: “Only let me repeat my firm con- 
viction that, unless it be desired by the Colonies, and assembled 
on a plain basis arranged beforehand, and freed from the party 
taint, it may do more harm than good.” It is not unnatural 
that Mr. Chamberlain should have regarded Lord Rosebery’s 
letter as a peculiarly contemptible effort to stultify his pro- 
posals, Ina caustic reply to the 77zmes, he welcomed it “as 
indicating another change of front on his (Lord Rosebery’s) 
part, which will carry him back to the patriotic attitude 
adopted by him in 1888, when he was ready to die for 
the cause of Imperial Federation, and when he did not 
believe that ‘you can obtain the great boon of a powerful 
Empire encircling the globe with a bond of commercial 
unity and peace without some sacrifice on your part.” 
Then followed the obvious retort: “I observe that Lord 
Rosebery complains that what he calls the obvious suggestion 
of a Conference was not made before ; but he does not explain 
why, in view of my neglect, he did not himself supply the 
deficiency. I admit that it seemed to me desirable in the 
first place to test the opinion of the country on the offer 
which, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s denial, I still maintain was 
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made by the Colonies on the occasion of the Conference of 
Premiers at the time of the Coronation.” This, however, was 
4 minor point, and Mr. Chamberlain expressed a hope that they 
would be able to agree “ on the main proposal” : 


But I am afraid that Lord Rosebery is still imperfectly informed as to the 
real issue. I entirely agree with him that the wishes of the Colonists them- 
selves should be an essential condition, and I trust that when these wishes have 
been expressed, whether before or at the Conference, he will be prepared to 
give due weight to them. 

In this case, however, he must not at the outset bar out consideration of what 
will certainly be the main object of the Colonists if they accept the proposal— 
viz., to see whether or not, in return for the Preferences they have already given 
and are prepared to give us, we, on our part, are ready to make that sacrifice 
of our economic orthodoxy which Lord Rosebery contemplated in 1888, and to 
reciprocate with a Preference on these products of the Colonies, including corn 
and meat, the sale of which they desire to extend in this country. 


In the words of Mr. Chamberlain, “ to suggest a Conference 
on Preference, while rigidly excluding all reference to taxes on 
food, would be in present circumstances a childish and almost 
an insulting proposition.” It is indeed so puerile and futile that 
we can hardly believe it to have been originally in Lord Rose- 
bery’s mind, but unfortunately, in a second letter to the 7zmes, 
he accepts Mr. Chamberlain’s interpretation. In his own 
words : “1 see that my welcome was premature. Mr. Cham- 
berlain—as the Duke of Devonshire said on a memorable 
occasion, only changing the name, —‘ Mr, Chamberlain and I do 
not mean the same thing.’ I am glad to have elicited his 
letter ; the air is clearer, though he has killed his own proposal.” 
What does this mean ? 


We must remember, however, that there are a certain number 
of genuine Imperialists accidentally enrolledin the Cobdeniteranks 
who in their hearts believe that the Empire is more precious than 
Free Imports. Many of them are exceedingly uncomfortable in 
the bad company into which they have drifted on account of their 
precipitate antagonism to Mr.Chamberlain’s proposals, which aim 
above all at consolidating the Empire. Indeed, no man who is 
not a mere bigot can deny that the principle of Preference, 
i.e, treating our own people better than the foreigner, must 
inevitably strengthen the ties between the Mother Country and 
the Daughter Nations. With the man who regards Cobdenism 
as a revealed religion—though it has been universally rejected 
by the civilised world—it is idle to argue. His motto is “ Perish 
the Empire sooner than sacrifice the shibboleth.” That the 
opponents of Reform are not all in this deplorable mental and 
moral condition, is shown by the sensible and suggestive letter 
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in the 7imes from Lord Lytton, one of theoriginalmembers of the 
Free Food League. Lord Lytton boldly interpreted the corre- 
spondence between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain as 
bringing us “a step nearer to some understanding on the ques- 
tion of Imperial Preference,” though he admitted that “at first 
sight this correspondence seems to indicate the impossibility of 
any agreement.” Nevertheless he was sanguine enough to see 
a possible solution “which may yet re-unite those Unionists, 
or, to use the wider word those Imperialists, who are at present 
divided upon this question. . . . whether our Imperial relations 
should be reconsidered, and whether a closer union could be 
accomplished between the component parts of the Empire on the 
basis of reciprocal trading concessions.” Lord Lytton recognised 
that, if a Conference were summoned, the delegates representing 
the various parts of the Empire should be guided by the priu- 
ciple embodied in Lord Rosebery’s words, quoted by Mr. 
Chamberlain : “ You cannot obtain the great boon of a power- 
ful Empire encircling the globe with a bond of commercial 
unity and- peace without some sacrifice on your part.” 
Lord Lytton agreed with Lord Rosebery that every election 
during the last year had shown that the British people “are 
not prepared to welcome the protective taxation of food and 
raw material as an improvement on the present system, and are 
not convinced that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy can be carried out 
without sacrifice.” On the other hand, he agrees with Mr. 
Chamberlain that a Conference from which any modification 
of the British fiscal system was ruled out must be barren of 
results. By this process of exhaustion Lord Lytton arrives at 
the following position : 


Now it appears that, if we accept these two statements, a Conference could 
only be summoned on the following basis. It must be taken for granted that 
any change in the fiscal system of this country which would necessitate the 
taxation of food or raw material would not in itself be agreeable to our people. 
At the same time such a change might be accepted, might even be welcomed, 
as part of a great Imperial policy, provided it was accompanied by important 
concessions from the Colonies. That is to say, the imposition of such taxes as 
have been suggested by Mr. Chamberlain might well be considered by the 
Conference, but only on the understanding that we should consider such a step 
as detrimental and not as advantageous. Supposing that the Conference were 
to come to some agreement upon this basis, and that the Colonies were willing 
in their turn to make some sacrifices which would be of real benefit to us, British 
and colonial statesmen could then submit to their countrymen a definite policy 
in which something would be offered and something demanded. 


We do not believe that any reader of these pages in any part 
of the Empire will seriously dissent from Lord Lytton’s pro- 
position, with which, for our own part, we unreservedly 
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agree. The Colonies have never suggested that the Mother 
Country should give something for nothing, or something 
substantial for something unsubstantial. Imperial reciprocity 
is to be a matter of fair bargaining on both sides. If the 
Mother Country made a great sacrifice she would be entitled 
to a great return. If she were only prepared with a small 
concession, she would only receive a small concession. What 
is “childish and almost insulting” in Mr, Chamberlain’s 
words, is the suggestion that a Conference, containing British 
and colonial delegates, should assemble on the understanding 
that whatever advantages the Colonies might be willing to offer 
us in the shape of Preferences, we should refuse to reciprocate. 
The only mauner in which the British Empire can be put on 
a business basis is that we give the Colonies an advantage over 
the foreigner on their staple products, including food, while 
on their side they give us an equivalent advantage over the 
foreigner on our staple products, namely manufactures. Given 
good will and a moderate amount of intelligence on the two 
sides, and there will be found no insuperable difficulty in 
arriving at a mutually advantageous arrangement. 


Mr. Balfour ultimately announced the decision of the Home 
Government as to the advisability of calling an Imperial Fiscal 
Conference in the following words : 


The House is aware that twice in the course of the last few years, during the 
term of office of the late Colonial Secretary, there were Conferences in this 
country representing the self-governing Colonies. In my opinion, that has 
been one of the greatest additions to the machinery of the Empire ever made, 
and I hope that these Conferences will be frequently repeated. But 1 do not 
propose to take any steps at the present moment on the subject. 


It is not improbable that in the interval the Colonial Govern- 
ments had been sounded on the question, and that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Canadian Premier, who has a General Election in 
prospect, returned an unfavourable answer, though we have no 
positive knowledge on this point. Then again Mr. Watson, the 
Premier of the Australian Commonwealth, in reply to a ques- 


tion of Mr. Deakin in the House of Representatives, had declared 
that : 


As regards Australia, I think a Conference is not needed till Great Britain 
decides to adopt the principle of Preference. The last Federal elections made 
it clear that Australia favours the principle. When Great Britain agrees I 
hope for valuable results from a Conference laying down the general lines of 
mutual Preferential tariffs before the separate Legislatures discuss details. For 
the present Australia awaits the Mother Country’s decision. 


On the other hand Mr, Deakin, the late Australian Premier, 
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avowed himself in favour of a Conference on the ground, in 
the words of the 7imes telegram, that it would be “ an admirable 
means of familiarising the different parts of the Empire with 
each other’s standpoints.” It would be as well if those who set 
up as Imperial pundits and who have asserted that Australia is 
hostile to Preference, would take note of Mr, Watson’s statement 
that the last Federal elections made it clear that Australia 
favours the principle of Preference. As we have pointed 
out in season and out of season, the Preferential policy 
is hall-marked with colonial approval, for the excellent 
and elementary reason that it is of colonial origin. It 
would be as unnatural for a mother to repudiate her own 
child as for Canada to remain indifferent towards a movement 
of which she has been the pioneer, while there are eminent 
statesmen in other parts of the Empire who were no less 
zealously in favour of Imperial Reciprocity long before it 
attracted any serious attention in the Mother Country. Mr. 
Fielding, the Finance Minister in the Laurier Cabinet, told us 
in his Budget speech (June 7, 1904) “we say to the English 
people that Canada is practically a unit in support of the prin- 
ciple of Preferential trade.” What then are we to think of the 
conduct of M. Rodolphe Lemieux, Solicitor-General of Canada 
and a colleague of Mr. Fielding and Sir Wilfrid Laurier? This 
gentleman, while on a visit to this country in the month of 
July, thought fit to take part in a gathering of the Willesden 
Liberal Association, which is largely composed of pro-Boers, 
when speeches were made of an offensively partisan character. 
For instance, the Chairman pointed to a seat under a tree 
where he said ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain saw Mr. Gladstone before he 
began the downward path which had led him to his present 
position of the most reactionary figure in politics.” Another 
speaker, a Radical M.P., declared that the present Government 
were not to be trusted either in finance, administration or 
education, and he feared that “if the Tories remained in power 
much longer, they (the Liberals) would have to take the whole 
of the next Parliament in undoing their misdeeds.” We should 
like very much to know what Sir Wilfrid Laurier would say, 
supposing Sir Edward Carson, the British Solicitor-General, 
attended a Conservative meeting in Ottawa at which similar 
language was employed as regards the present Canadian Govern- 
ment? The piece de résistance at Willesden was, of course, 
M. Lemieux’s speech, which, according to the fullest report, 
contained the following passage : 

He said the Colonies were following very closely the debate in Great Britain 
on the relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies. Canada had 
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given the Mother Country a Preference, and was ready to continue it without 
asking anything in return, because the Canadians were not going to put their 
loyalty up for sale. They should apply to the present position between the 
Colonies and the Empire the old axiom, “ Let well alone.” 

Speaking especially for Canada and the part he represented—the French 
province of Quebec—he said Canadians were loyal and happy and satisfied to 
live under the British flag, but if they wished to tighten the tie they would 
break it. The relations to-day between Canada and the Mother Country were 
very friendly, but if anything were done to embalm in a statute-book such 
relations, then they would be in the statute-book, but not in the heart. 

He highly praised the memory of Gladstone, asserting that men like Glad- 
stone, Russell, and Aberdeen had done more for the strengthening of Colonia 
sentiment towards the Mother Country than those whose ambition was that of 
mere self-seeking. They were called Little Englanders, but really they were 
Great Britain itself. 


We trust that this incident will be brought to the notice of 
M. Lemieux’s constituents at the coming General Election. We 
on this side are engaged in a strenuous fight for Imperial 
Reciprocity, and we have it thrown in our teeth by British 
Cobdenites that the Laurier Government, as_ represented 
by M. Lemieux, is anxious to leave things as they are. In 
other words, Canada is in favour of the present one-sided 
Preference, ze., giving something for nothing. Is that the 
general Canadian view? We should scarcely say so, judging 
from the efforts made by his colleagues to disclaim M. Lemieux’s 
unfortunate utterance, Sir Wilfrid Laurier going to the length 
of declaring in the Dominion Parliament that “he refused to 
believe that he (M. Lemieux) had knowingly and intentionally 
taken part in a political gathering!” 


We cannot leave this all-important subject without some 
reference to the admirable speech of Mr. George Drummond 
(now Sir George Drummond), the President of the Board of 
Trade at Montreal, at a banquet held in that city at the end of 
July in his honour. It should be of special interest to those 
juvenile and imaginative Liberal Leaguers, Mr. Montagu 
and Mr. Bron Herbert, who, during a six weeks’ trip to Canada, 
seem to have acquired an unrivalled amount of misinform- 
ation—which we understand is shortly to be presented to an 
expectant public in book form with a Rosebery preface. Among 
other statements disseminated by these ardent tourists in their 
prolific letters to the Press is the assertion that Canadian 
manufacturers are dead against Preference. Now Canadian 
manufacturers admittedly ought to be whatever Liberal 
Leaguers wish them to be, but, unfortunately for the latter, the 
business world of the Dominion has its own views as to its 
own interests, and, having no party axe to grind, Sir George 
VOL. XLIV II 
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Drummond and other leading Canadian manufacturers are 
able to take a somewhat larger view of the question. In his 
recent speech Sir George Drummond complained that the 
present Canadian tariff suited neither Canadian nor British 
interests, and if it had been properly revised before they had 
granted the Preference to Great Britain, though Canada might 
have bought more moderately in cottons and woollens, she 
would, on the other hand, “have made up for this many times 
over by conferring a greatly increased trade upon her (the 
Mother Country) in other lines of goods, such, for instance, as 
iron and steel products that we are importing from other centres, 
and this without in any way necessarily injuring the Canadian 
industry.” Sir George Drummond explained why the present 
rebate had not produced more results: 

The main reason why our Preferential arrangement has not diverted more 
orders to Great Britain to cover our surplus requirements, plainly, is that a 
very large part of the goods which Britain could well supply us with are still 
on the free list, or practically so, and British manufacturers are almost as 
seriously handicapped as their Canadian brethren in endeavouring to meet in 
Canada the competition of the trusts of the United States and Germany. There 
are many lines of goods in which a better devised and higher tariff would have 
the desired effect of encouraging manufacture in Canada, and at the same time 
diverting surplus orders to British makers. 

The position of the Canadian manufacturer is as lucid as it is 
satisfactory. He cannot consent—nor should we dream of 
asking him to consent—to jeopardise the industrial interests 
of Canada, as developed under the present régime, but he is 
perfectly willing that, as regards everything imported from 
abroad, the Mother Country shall receive an advantage over 


the foreigner. 


CANADA. 

The Canadian Parliament was prorogued a few days before the 
British Parliament, after a long and exhausting Session of five 
months, in which it must be said, as at home, there had been 
much cry and little wool. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal 
Premier, has been able to preserve his party unbroken and his 
Parliamentary majority intact, and the Canadian Liberals pro- 
fess almost as much confidence as to the results of the coming 
election as do their prototypes in this country. The odds are 
believed to be slightly in favour of the Ministerialists, but as 
the party in long enjoyment of power they can scarcely avoid 
losing a certain number of seats. It must also be said that, in 
the judgment of many shrewd observers, the Dundonald inci- 
dent, which has greatly stirred and shocked the Canadian people 
by its revelation of the “pull” system in full swing in the 
Militia, has changed the position to the detriment of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues, and a disagreeable surprise may 
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discussed this episode in previous numbers, we need not revive 
it here. There can be little doubt but that Lord Dundonald’s 
courageous action in taking his career, so to speak, in both 
hands has evoked unbounded enthusiasm throughout English- 
speaking Canada, and his send-off was marked by demonstra- 
tions unparalleled in any British Colony. He made several 
speeches vindicating his action, and uttered one memorable 
mot, which has run like prairie fire from Halifax to Vancouver, 
“Men of Canada, keep both hands on the Union Jack.” 


Before the Prorogation the Dominion House of Commons 

discharged the pleasing if melancholy duty of formally bidding 
good-bye to Lord Minto, the retiring Governor-General, whose 
full and fruitful term of office closes this autumn. In moving 
the Farewell Address, Sir Wilfrid Laurier dwelt on the good 
fortune of Canada since Confederation in the statesmen who 
had exercised the functions of royalty “in this, the first Colony 
of the Empire.” Lord Minto would take a fitting place amongst 
these, and speaking as one who, as “the chief servant of the 
Crown,” had come “into close contact with his Excellency,” 
the Premier 
bore this testimony cheerfully that, above all things, he was a man who was 
most unflinching in the performance of his duty. Nothing could move him 
from what he conceived to be right. In all things, he had been the model of 
a constitutional Governor, maintaining the dignity of the Crown and never 
forgetting the rights of the people. He had brought the Crown closer to the 
hearts of the people. 
Mr. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, seconded the 
motion, and likewise paid a warm tribute to the retiring 
Governor-General, who had been “one of themselves” and 
had “ thoroughly entered into Canadian national life.’ Both 
speakers made graceful allusions to Lady Minto, and the 
Address containing the following passage was carried unani- 
mously; ‘ We beg that when you deliver up to the King the 
charge committed into your hands by our late revered 
Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, you will not fail to assure his 
Majesty of the unalterable loyalty and devotion of the people 
of Canada to the throne and their abiding affection for the 
Motherland.” 

Lord Minto does not belong to the advertising brigade, and 
as a constitutional head of an autonomous community, his 
Canadian record is not generally familiar to the British public ; 
but all those who take a serious interest in Imperial affairs are 
aware that much is due to this tactful, sensible and unflinching 
soldier with a civilian mind, who, at various crises during the 
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last six years, and notably at the commencement of the South 
African War, has exercised a decisive influence in the right 
direction. Canada is naturally interested as to the choice of 
his successor ; but though many months have elapsed since the 
vacancy began to be canvassed, there has so far been no 
authoritative announcement, though the name most frequently 
pronounced by the Press for the Governor-Generalship is a 
Peer who has undoubtedly every qualification for this high 
position ; and should this “intelligently anticipated” appointment 
be confirmed, our Canadian fellow subjects will have every reason 
for congratulation. 


AUSTRALIA—COMMONWEALTH CRISIS 


We are chroniclers, rather than critics, of Colonial affairs, 
and as chroniclers we cannot help regretting that the Watson 
Government was so short lived. Nothing would have had a 
more sobering effect on the Labour movement, which has 
attained such menacing proportions throughout the Australian 
Commonwealth, and which is installing Cabinet after Cabinet 
in the various capitals, from Brisbane to Perth, than a 
steady spell of experience and responsibility as rulers of the 
Commonwealth. Already the fierce light which beats on a 
Federal Cabinet was beginning to tell, and the Labour Premier, 
Mr. Watson, was receiving unwonted praise from unexpected 
quarters for his moderation and good sense. Now that he 
and his colleagues have gone the way of all Governments, their 
supporters throughout Australia are inclined to say that they 
have fallen the victims of an unnatural combination between 
the Liberal followers of Mr. Deakin and the Conservative sup- 
porters of Mr. Reid, who are no more entitled to mix than fire 
and water. But to the distant onlooker the downfall of the 
Watson Cabinet was no surprise ; indeed the only wonder was 
its long delay, seeing that the “ Labourites,” as they are called, 
only mustered twenty-six members in the House of Representa- 
tives against a combined Opposition of forty-eight, and the 
conundrum which, according to the Morning Post's Sydney 
correspondent, Australians have long been asking themselves is, 
“ How can twenty-six outvote forty-eight?” In spite of his 
hopeless Parliamentary position Mr. Watson, who is un- 
doubtedly a man of ability and character, resolutely pressed 
upon Parliament a Draconian Arbitration Bill which alarmed 
every industrial interest except the Trade Unions, who would 
have enjoyed, under its provisions, a privileged and preferential 
position as compared with every other class of labour. The 
Bill was being gradually eaten into by amendments of its vital 
parts: still the Government held on in spite of successive 
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defeats in Committee and, either on the principle that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, or with the object of casting on 
his opponents the odium of mutilating or rejecting a measure 
approved by the most highly organised and compact political 
party in Australia, Mr. Watson persisted in his task, Ulti- 
mately, however, on a motion for the recommittal of the clause 
conferring the preferential position on the Trade Unionists, 
which was the very essence of the Ministerial measure, the 
Government were beaten by the narrow margin of thirty-six 
votes to thirty-four. 


The House immediately adjourned, and Mr. Watson forth- 
with appealed to the Governor-General (Lord Northcote) for a 
Dissolution. Lord Northcote requested time to reply, and in 
the judgment of every sound constitutionalist he acted wisely in 
finally refusing the demand, seeing that the present Parliament 
was only elected last December, and as the Labour contingent 
only represents about a third of the House there were still 
unexhausted possibilities. On consulting Mr. Reid, who 
appears to have acted throughout the crisis in conjunction with 
Mr. Deakin, who has as usual played an unselfish ré/e, the 
Governor-General received a convincing assurance that the 
New South Wales politician would be able to command a 
working majority in the House of Representatives. Mr. Deakin 
is believed to have been animated by the feeling that the 
Australian Commonwealth can only be regarded as on a sound 
and stable political basis when two properly constituted parties 
confront one another across the floor of the House, and that, 
at almost any cost, the present three-party chaos must be 
terminated. Mr. Reid was consequently able to form a Govern- 
ment, in which the two parties—the Free Traders and the Pro- 
tectionists—would have an equal share, and though Mr. Deakin 
himself stands aside, several of his friends, headed by Sir George 
Turner, have consented to join the new Coalition Government, 
and one of them, we are told, is to have “equal authority with Mr. 
Reid in all things.” The new Cabinet is composed as follows : 
Mr. Reid ; : ; . Premier and Minister for External Affairs. 

Sir George Turner . - Treasurer. 

Sir Josiah Symon . , . Attorney-General. 

Mr. Thomson ‘ ‘ . Minister of Home Affairs. 

Mr. McLean. . ° . Minister of Trade and Customs. 

Mr. McCary . ‘ ° . Minister of Defence. 

Mr.Smith .. .  . Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Drake . . . . Vice-President of the Federal Executive Council 
(without portfolio). 

The only positive measure of the Commonwealth Parliament 
during the last few months has been the selection of Dalgety 
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as the Federal capital. This obscure township—which is 
destined to be the Washington of Australia—is situated on the 
Snowy River, 296 miles south of Sydney. Its present popula- 
tion consists of about 300 souls. It contains a court-house, 
police barracks, two hotels, two stores, a public school, and 
Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. It seems a pity that, 
with splendid cities in commanding positions to choose from, 
the Commonwealth should have been driven into the wilderness 
by the feud between Melbourne and Sydney. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


There have been no events worthy in themselves of being 
noted during the past few weeks. The Session in Cape Colony 
is over. In Natal it is drawing to a close, and there are 
rumours of the Premier, Sir G, Sutton, being succeeded by his 
very able colleague, Mr. Maydon, now Colonial Secretary. 
It has always been believed in Natal that Sir G. Sutton only 
took office under pressure from his party, and that he will be 
glad to be relieved of his responsible post. Mr. Maydon is a 
man of remarkable personality and attainments, and he is con- 
sidered one of the ablest men in South Africa. Natal could 
not be under better auspices. Inthe new Colonies every one is 
waiting to hear the details of the scheme for Representative 
Government which is being discussed by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and Lord Milner. The few irresponsible people 
who clamour for responsible government will no doubt be disap- 
pointed, but every one who is capable of profiting by the lesson 
of Cape Colony will be well content that a time of Representa- 
tive Government should intervene before full responsibility for 
governing the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies is handed 
over in a large measure to Boer Republican voters. For the 
time being, the success of the Chinese workman is a great 
source of consolation to all classes, and with his advent we may 
once more hope for prosperous conditions all through South 
Africa. In Rhodesia there is the unrest which comes from 
stagnation and poverty ; a prosperous Johannesburg is what the 
great northern colony wants. Political agitators in Buluwayo 
may tell their discontented audiences that a vote takes the 
place of dinner, but one hopes that the good sense of the 
population will lead them to see that for a few thousand whites 
to ask to be allowed to govern hundreds of thousands of blacks, 
and to either saddle themselves or the Imperial Government 
with the gigantic burden entailed by buying out the Chartered 
Company, would be mere folly. 


There is no subject connected with general South African 
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politics more discussed and less understood than the native 
question. Rumours of all sorts find their way into print— 
risings are predicted, terrific slaughterings foretold, if the wicked 
Imperial Government does not at once re-arm the Boers, and 
an entirely legendary Kaffir is placed before the British public, 
which has naturally no means of judging for itself what the 
South African native is like or how he should be dealt with. 
Let us first say that there are two schools of thought on 
native matters ; on the one hand, that of Exeter Hall advoca- 
ting the absolute equality of the native with the white man. He 
is to have all the rights and responsibilities of citizenship given 
to him at once. He is, in fact, to receive the privileges of a 
white British subject, regardless of the fact that this would, all 
over South Africa, place him in a position of mastery over 
white populations. The advocates of this plan are few, they 
are mostly missionaries or preachers, and their doctrine, which 
lends itself to cant, meets with little response from the bulk 
even of British South Africa. There is this to be said for them, 
that at least they are seeking to raise the native, wherever he 
comes under our flag, to a higher level. We may feel sure 
that their methods are unpractical, but their zeal and faith 
command respect. The other extreme school is of Dutch 
origin, and comprises almost all Dutch South Africans, Their 
position is this : that all natives and coloured people are little 
better than ferocious animals. They are to be kept in a state 
of subjection, not allowed to move without permission, they 
are to work for their master’s profit and their own keep, to be 
beaten at will, not to own property, not to be educated, to be 
forbidden by law to travel by railway in any but the lowest 
class ; in short, to be prohibited from rising, either morally or 
socially. Nothing shows the tenacity of the Boers to their 
ideas or their capacity for converting people to their own ways 
of thought better than the way in which this doctrine of the 
perpetual subjection of the native and his treatment as a wild 
animal has permeated South Africa. For its extreme form you 
still have, no doubt, to go tothe Dutch, but the Englishman has 
been persuaded, by force of hearing fearful stories of Kaffir 
bloodthirstiness and ambition, into vague views of the dangers 
of allowing them to acquire any rights of citizenship. The 
Exeter Hall policy being obviously absurd, he slides, without 
thinking the question out, into the view that the natives must 
“be kept in their places” and in this he is no doubt encour- 
aged by the condition of affairs in Cape Colony, where the 
natives have Parliamentary votes, and where they are conse- 
quently a source of difficulty. 


The Dutchman has the old slave-owning view. He has never 
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forgiven the abolition of slavery, he still quotes it as a grievance 
against the Imperial authorities. His prejudice against the 
native seems to be enhanced, too, by the fact that he is, for the 
most part, related to him, for there are very few Afrikander 
families who have no trace of black blood. As in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, the Dutch trekkers 
used to make continual wars on the natives, in order to 
take their lands, on the score of outrages which were seldom 
unprovoked and often non-existent, so the latter-day Boer 
has woven a legend about the cruelty, wickedness, idleness and 
general depravity of the Kaffir. General Botha is advo- 
cating the breaking up of the native locations, which means 
that perfectly peaceful and well-behaved tribes would cease 
to own their own lands and their own local governments, 
and would be driven to work for white employers. If the 
Boer Republican party did not look to help from the English 
Liberals during their next term of office, we should hear 
of far more drastic suggestions even than this one. The 
fact that the native turns to the Englishman for that fair 
play which he knows he cannot get from the Dutchman does 
not mend matters from the Dutch point of view, and the com- 
plaints which reach England so often, about the way in which 
the Kaffirs have been “ spoiled,” are frequently inspired by Boer 
or Bond sources, although they are sometimes voiced by a 
perfectly loyal Englishman who is unaware, perhaps, of the use 
to which he is being put. The problem is a most intricate one, 
and there is not the space now to even indicate a working 
policy. One thing is certain, and that is that the South African 
native question cannot be solved off-hand by either the cant of 
Exeter Hall or of Afrikanderdom. The slow civilising of 
subject races, the educating and raising of many different types 
of blacks, who are all the time living alongside of white men ; 
what other country has this problem? The native’s status, 
even in his present stage of civilisation, has not been settled, 
for, whereas he has a parliamentary vote in Cape Colony, he has 
not even a municipal vote, however highly educated he may be, 
in the Transvaal. One thing would seem certain, and that is 
that our policy should be uniform all over South Africa, but the 
white population has yet to settle exactly what that policy is, 
and we can only hope that they will steer a clear course 
between the two schools, both of which advocate policies 
which are hopelessly impracticable in a modern civilised state. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


No great campaign fought out within the memory of this 
generation offers such a vast and fruitful field for study by men 
of the British race as the war now raging in the Far East. 

For the first time for nearly a hundred years we see an 
island Empire at grips with a first-rate continental Power. For 
the first time, the new machinery with which science and modern 
invention have endowed the navies of the world has been put 
to the practical test of serious war. For the first time almost 
in the history of the world, we see naval and military forces, 
directed by master hands, combined in a just measure, co- 
operating in close and cordial fashion to impose, by their 
united efforts, the national will upon the enemy. The 
military power of the island Empire stands _ revealed. 
Innumerable questions relating to the conduct of war by land 
and sea which have divided opinion in the past are receiving 
definite answers from a tribunal to which all must incline—the 
bloody assize of war on the grandest scale, Even if there were 
no more lessons to be learnt, no more circumstances to be 
pondered, than those arising from the mere clash of arms on 
sea or land, the present war would far exceed for us in didactic 
interest all those contests between continental armies which 
have taken place since the close of our great struggle with 
Napoleon. 

But the purely military interest of this war on its technical 
side, important as it is, is not the greatest and most absorbing of 
the questions that arise in connection with it. The combatants 
themselves have become woven into the history of modern 
Britain in a peculiarly close and inextricable fashion. Russia 
for the last fifty years has been the terror of our statesmen 
and the nightmare of India. She has imposed upon us as she 
has imposed upon Europe by the menace of her weight. Her 
steady, stealthy advance across the wide continent of Asia has 
resembled the onward march of destiny, and, though few if any 
of her successes have been won in arms, the numbers of her 
population and the size and general inaccessibility of her 
territory to the blows of an enemy have impressed the imagina- 
tion and dominated the intelligence of rulers and people of 
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other lands. May we not say that our anxieties have been due, 
more than to any other cause, to our conscious knowledge that 
we have never been able to graft upon the stem of our vast 
and world-embracing Empire an intelligent system of Imperial 
defence, calculated to ensure the security of our dominions 
against all attack ? 

In any review of the history of our relations with 
the Russian Empire during the last sixty years one fact 
stands out in particular prominence. Not a single Tsar or 
statesman of Russia, since the death of Nicholas I. has succeeded 
in grasping the elementary fact that England and Russia have 
need of each other in order to allow the full and peaceful 
development of their respective people and subject races. The 
whole course of Russian diplomacy within the memory of living 
man has been either openly or covertly hostile to our interests. 
If Russia still has friends in England—and her people have 
many—they promise to become a diminishing residuum unless 
the methods of Russian policy greatly change, for Russian 
diplomacy is calculated to tire out the patience of its best 
friends, amongst whom all Englishmen might be reckoned 
if Russia were wisely ruled. 

This fixed point of Russian antagonism to England, founded 
though it be on a misconception, due to the absence of all 
serious knowledge of statecraft among Russian rulers of modern 
times, and fostered though it has been by a long course of 
follies committed by statesmen of both countries, has been 
the prime determining cause of all, or nearly all, the present 
disasters of Russia. It is the price she has to pay for the 
misdirection of her foreign policy for over sixty years. The 
firmest bond that unites England and Japan is mutual dis- 
trust of and antagonism to Russian policy—not the Russian 
people, that patient, silent mass of inarticulate humanity which 
arouses our constant sympathy. The agreement between 
England and Japan signed on January 30, 1902, which 
synthetises the whole situation, is a document which should 
remain before the eyes of every statesman and every publicist 
in this country. At any hour of any day we may become 
automatically involved in the present war, by reason of the 
participation of a third Power in the hostilities, a circumstance 
beyond our control to foresee or prevent. The preamble of 
this agreement affirms that England and Japan are solely 
actuated by a desire to maintain the status guo and general peace 
in the Extreme East, and that we are both specially interested 
in maintaining the independence and territorial integrity of 
the empires of China and Korea, and in securing equal oppor- 
tunities in these countries for the commerce and industry of 
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all nations. We mutually recognise that it will be admissible 
for the contracting parties to take such measures as may be 
indispensable in order to safeguard these interests if they are 
threatened by the aggressive action of any other Power, or 
by disturbances in China or Korea. If one of the contracting 
parties becomes involved in war in the defence of these interests 
the other agrees to maintain a strict neutrality and to en- 
deavour to prevent any other Power from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. Should, however, a third Power join in such 
hostilities, then the other contracting party is bound to come 
to the assistance of its ally, to conduct the war in common, and 
only to make peace by mutual agreement. This bond holds 
good for five years from the date of signature, but if either 
ally is engaged in war at such time the alliance continues 
until peace is concluded. 

Thus on the one side in the present war we have a Power 
whose entire policy through a long series of years has been 
justly calculated to arouse the hostility of England, and on the 
other a young nation with whom we have contracted a fast 
alliance of the most binding and comprehensive character so far 
as the affairs of the Far East are concerned. The terms of 
this treaty are recalled because the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
remains the fundamental and dominating factor in the whole 
political and military situation, and whether we like it or whether 
we do not, we are absolutely bound, no matter what Govern- 
ment may be in office, to support the cause for which Japan has 
taken up arms. 

Although America has not joined in this written bond it is 
public knowledge that she is at one with England and Japan in 
the policy clearly enunciated by the agreement. England, 
America, and Japan stand for the open door and equal rights 
for the commerce of all nations in the Far East. As America 
was the first to arouse Japan from her long sleep and to lead 
her along the paths she has since trodden with such giant 
strides, so in every other country that borders the Pacific coast, 
Americans display, and must continue increasingly to display, a 
lively and practical interest. The grand lines of American trade 
to-day run east and west rather than north and south, and 
America, even less than ourselves, can afford to see the almost 
illimitable markets of China closed by falling under the influence 
of a group of Powers who desire to monopolise great areas of 
Chinese territory for their own exclusive benefit. On all counts, 
therefore, England and America are more deeply interested in 
this great quarrel than in any other campaign that has been 
fought by foreign nations within the memory of living man, and 
no apology is needed for setting out in the following pages the 
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leading features of the war at a moment when its first stage has 
been all but completed, and circumstances authorise a general 
review of the whole situation. 

It is true that every attempt to delineate contemporary 
history is subject to considerable limitations. There is 
a want of true perspective : many of the motives by which the 
chief actors are swayed escape our grasp, while, in the present 
case, the conduct of military operations has been shrouded 
in more than usually Cimmerian darkness by Japan, and 
by Russia involved in a tangled web of mystification in order 
to conceal the true facts of her dangerous situation. 

We are not called upon, neither can the youngest among us 
aspire, to express any final judgment on the dramatic events of 
the campaign. All we can hope to do is to summarise the 
events of the war and of the circumstances which caused it, to 
trace out the grand lines of strategy, to select a few salient 
points as fitting subjects for further inquiry, and to submit a 
few reflections upon such facts as appear to be established with 
a reasonable degree of certainty. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide the incidents of 
the war into a succession of phases, each one of which corre- 
sponds with some distinct and separate set of circumstances. 

There is, first and foremost, the story of the negotiations 
leading up to the period of political tension. There is, next, 
the rupture of relations and the all-important decision of the 
Japanese Government to assume the initiative, with all its vast 
and still unexhausted consequences. There follows the phase 
of naval activity, conjointly with that of the mastery of Korea, 
establishing Japanese ascendency in the maritime theatre upon 
a solid foundation. We come then to the premature Russian 
counter-offensive by land and sea with all its disastrous results, 
followed by the deployment and advance of the Japanese armies 
upon the mainland and the closing of the toils round Port 
Arthur. Finally—so far as we can speak of finality with such a 
shifting scene—there is the story of the Russian war against 
commerce which interests us, as the greatest maritime’ Power 
with the largest carrying trade in the world, in a special and 
peculiar degree. 


I.-—THE PERIOD OF NEGOTIATIONS, 


Although the negotiations between Russia and Japan which 
led up to the rupture of February last only began in July of the 
preceding year, we have to look much further back for the 
causes which tended to make the present war inevitable. 
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Without going deeply into the past it is sufficient to 
recall that important landmark in the history of the Far East, 
the intervention of Russia, France and Germany, in 1894 
which deprived Japan of the greater part of the fruits 
of her victories in the war with China. The Powers named 
intimated to Japan at the close of the war, in courteous but 
decided terms, that her presence in the Liau-tung peninsula 
constituted a standing menace to the capital of China, and 
rendered the independence of Korea illusory. 

Knowing their victim better as these Powers do now, the 
effect of this ultimatum upon the proud spirit of the Japanese 
is probably more completely realised to-day than was the case 
at the time. Japan had thoughts of resistance even to this 
overwhelming combination arrayed against her. So deep was 
the resentment that a number of young officers at Port Arthur 
actually harboured the insane idea of gathering their men 
together and of marching across country upon Vladivostok, 
living on the country as they passed, in order to exact a mili- 
tary vengeance for the insult done their flag, or to perish in the 
attempt. They were dissuaded from their mad purpose, and 
after much searching of heart the Mikado’s Government deter- 
mined to submit to force majeure. The Imperial Rescript of 
May 10, 1895, bearing the Mikado’s sign manual and counter- 
signed by all the Ministers of State, sheds a ray of light upon 
the policy of Japan at this critical hour of her national fortunes. 

“Consulting the best interests of peace, and animated by a 
desire not to bring upon our people added hardship or to 
impede the progress of national destiny by creating new com- 
plications, and thereby making the situation difficult,” the 
Emperor decided to accept the “advice of the friendly 
Powers.” ‘We, therefore,” continued the rescript, ‘“com- 
mand our subjects to respect our will; to take into careful 
consideration the general situation; to be circumspect in all 
things ; to avoid erroneous tendencies, and not to impair or 
thwart the high aspirations of our Empire.” 

No other decision was materially possible at this juncture. 
In 1895 the army only numbered 67,000 men: some 
reserves existed, but they were without serious military worth : 
the losses and hardships of the winter campaign had not been 
slight, and the army was not ready for a great war. The navy 
was growing fast, but it was in no condition to confront the 
weakest fleet of Europe, and not a single battleship existed. 
Japan accepted an increased indemnity from China and set 
about, without a moment’s delay, to prepare herself for the 
struggle which some, at least, of her statesmen already regarded 
as inevitable. A great scheme of naval and military reorgan- 
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isation was set on foot in 1896, destined to receive complete 
development in 1903. It aimed at nothing less than the single 
purpose of resuming by force of arms the position on the main- 
land which the island Empire had fairly won by right of con- 
quest. It was solely and entirely directed to the achievement 
of this object, and of none other. Disregarding the reasons 
she had given for ousting Japan from the Liau-tung peninsula, 
Russia established herself in the vacant place, and began that 
course of superlative bad faith which culminated in the present 
war, 

Meanwhile Japan was silently working out her destiny. By 
1903 she was in possession of six first-class battleships of the 
most modern type, six armoured cruisers, five third-class pro- 
tected cruisers, nine unprotected, fourteen smaller vessels of 
war, nineteen destroyers, and seventy-six torpedo boats. Her 
mercantile marine had grown to 1300 steamers of 600,000 
tons, and the personnel and training of her naval officers and 
crews had become equal to the best in the world. The whole 
of her machinery for naval war—ships, guns, mines, torpedoes, 
explosives—down to the most trifling detail, was absolutely 
modern, and the best that money and brains could produce. 
In army affairs Japan accepted the principle of conscription, 
with all its consequences, and in the course of seven years dili- 
gently and ceaselessly prepared her population for the test in 
front of them. Working strictly on the territorial system, and 
basing her plans on the best of foreign models, Japan, at the 
beginning of this year, had raised her active army to a total of 
7900 officers and 331,000 men, with 70,000 horses. Adding 
the figures for the depot and territorial armies, the mobilisable 
resources figured up to 520,000 men, 101,000 horses, and 
1368 guns, and, better than all, behind this army there stood 
the united and patriotic mass of forty-six millions of people. 

Europe, and Russia in particular, took as little heed of these 
preparations as they had of the wounded pride of the Japanese 
people in 1895. There was no Stoffel at the Russian Legation 
in Japan to warn his country of the impending danger ; even 
had there been he would probably have preached, like Stoffel, 
to deaf ears. The military attachés of Russia in Tokio proved 
hopelessly inferior to their task, and so blind were they to 
patent facts that General Sakharoff, the Russian Minister of 
War, declared a month after the outbreak of hostilities that the 
entire Japanese army only numbered 156,o00 men, and that 
her reserves were of little account. 

From first to last, and even to the present hour, Russia has 
entirely failed to understand the character of her foe and the 
danger of the antagonism she had recklessly challenged. For 
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Russia, the Japanese were “yellow Pagans,” “monkeys with 
brains of birds,” and were generally assorted with Khivans, 
Khirkiz, Bokhariots, Turcomans, and other tribes of Central 
Asia, with whom Russia had come in contact in her facile pro- 
gress eastward. To think that Japan was a serious foe, or 
would ever dare to challenge Russia to an armed conflict, was 
the very last idea that ever occurred to the vain, haughty, and 
ignorant rulers of the mighty Russian Empire. 

When Japan became strong enough to risk the consequences 
of the w/tima ratio she endeavoured to recall Russia to a sense 
of her responsibilities. 

Let us review, in the briefest outline, the history of Russia’s 
proceedings in Manchuria. In the autumn of 1860 the allied 
forces of England and France were in occupation of Peking. 
The Russian Minister at this court, General Ignatieff, per- 
suaded the Chinese that it was in his power to procure the 
speedy evacuation of the capital, and as the price of his good 
offices received the maritime province of Manchuria with 600 
miles of coast and the harbour of Vladivostok. The 
next step was taken in 1896, when the Russo-Chinese bank, 
an agency of the Russian Ministry of Finance, concluded 
an agreement with the Chinese Government for the formation 
of the “Eastern Chinese Railway Company,” an undertaking 
with the ostensibly modest object of continuing the Trans- 
Siberian railway by the shortest route through Chinese territory 
with Vladivostok. The scheme, however, soon expanded to much 
more formidable dimensions and Russian engineers, with Russian 
troops to protect them, began to overrun Manchuria. In 1897 
Germany seized Kiao-Chau as satisfaction for outrages com- 
mitted by Chinese upon German missionaries, and in the same 
year Russia demanded permission to winter her fleet at Port 
Arthur. In due course the ships arrived, and shortly afterwards 
Russia obtained a lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan and 
authority to carry the Manchurian railway down to Port 
Arthur. Upon our invertebrate action during this critical 
‘ period it is perhaps best to draw a veil, Russia had thus 
established herself in the very position from which she had 
ousted Japan, and though the Japanese were greatly incensed 
at this trickery they were not yet ready for war and only took 
a modest share in the controversy which ensued. 

By the end of 1898 there was a strong Russian garrison at 
Port Arthur and the railway was also in military occupation. 
Japan held on her way, and even the endeavour of Russia to 
secure a lease of Masampo, facing the straits of Korea, failed to 
draw her from her wise policy of restraint. 

The great reactionary movement in Northern China in 1900 
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added fresh complications to a situation already full of diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless, at the close of the operations which they 
entailed upon the world, Japan gradually began to reassert her 
position both at Peking and at Seoul and to place herself in 
frank opposition to the Russian pretence of acting as the 
protector of China. Her diplomatists became more active and 
their language more decided. China gradually began to see 
that her interests and those of Japan were identical. 

The next point of collision between Japan and Russia arose 
from the mining and lumber concessions granted by the Korean 
Government to Russian subjects on the Ya-lu and Tiumen 
rivers, concessions which became of considerable importance 
owing to the exalted rank of the individuals at St. Petersburg 
financially interested in these projects. The Russians occupied 
Yongampo, erected telegraphs, and even began the construction 
of railways and fortifications, causing energetic protest on the 
part of Japan. 

At the end of 1901 the Marquis Ito proceeded upon a con- 
fidential mission to St. Petersburg, and there can be no doubt 
that a serious though unsuccessful effort was made at this time 
by Japan to reconcile the conflicting interests of the two 
Powers. There followed, early in 1902, the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement, and on April 8 the Manchurian Convention under 
which Russia undertook to evacuate Chinese territory by 
degrees at certain fixed dates. Had Russia carried out the 
terms of this Convention, her present humiliations would have 
been avoided. This evacuation received indeed a commence- 
ment of execution so far as clause (a) was concerned, namely, 
the withdrawal from the south-western portion of Mukden 
province as far as the Liao river, but when April 8, 1903, 
arrived, there was no sign whatever that Russia intended to 
keep faith and withdraw, as she had undertaken to do, from 
the remaining portion of Mukden province and from Kirin. 
Despite innumerable excuses and assurances her troops held 
their ground. Russia had, in fact, deliberately determined to 
annex Manchuria, or as the Viedomosti cynically expressed it, 
“We may make political mistakes, but that is no reason why 
we should persist in them.” 

The open and visible sign of this change of front was the 
creation of the special Imperial Lieutenancy of the Far East by 
the Tsar’s ukase of July 30, 1903. To this Vice-Autocracy 
Admiral Alexeieff was appointed and in his hands was placed 
the control of the diplomatic relations between Russian East 
Asia and neighbouring countries and the supreme command of 
the naval and military forces. 

Japan had never remained blind to the serious detriment 
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caused to her national future by the character of the Russian 
pretensions, but she was slow to convince herself of her 
neighbour’s bad faith. She considered it indispensable for her 
welfare and her safety that the independence and integrity of 
Korea should be maintained and that her paramount interests 
in the Korean peninsula should be safely guarded. She was 
unable to see how this could be done should Manchuria be 
annexed by Russia, and, in view of Russia’s pretext for the 
eviction of the Japanese from Liau-tung in 1895, she was 
bound to conclude that Russia on the borders of Korea 
rendered the independence of the peninsular state illusory. 
Under these circumstances Japan communicated to Russia at 
the end of July 1903 her desire to open negotiations with a 
view to the friendly adjustment of their mutual interests in 
Manchuria and Korea, and the Russian Government willingly 
assented to this step. On August 12 the Japanese Government 
submitted a basis of agreement through their representative at 
St. Petersburg. These proposals included : 

(1) A mutual agreement to respect the independence and 
territorial integrity of China and Korea, 

(2) A mutual agreement to maintain the principle of equality 
for the commerce of all nations in those two countries. 

(3) Reciprocal recognition of Japan’s preponderating in- 
terests in Korea, and of Russia’s special interests in railway 
enterprises in Manchuria. 

(4) Recognition by Russia of the exclusive right of Japan to 
give advice and assistance to Korea in the interest of good 
government. 

(5) An engagement on the part of Russia not to impede an 
eventual extension of the Korean railway into Southern 
Manchuria. 

Owing to various causes the negotiations were subsequently 
transferred to Tokio, but it was not until October 3 that any 
serious counter-proposals were made by Russia. Even at this 
stage an agreement appeared hopeless. Russia declined to 
pledge herself respecting the sovereignty and integrity of China, 
or the equality of treatment of the commerce of nations. She 
requested Japan to declare Manchuria and its littoral as outside 
her sphere of interests, and desired to place many restrictions 
upon Japan’s freedom of action in Korea. She also suggested 
the establishment of a neutral zone in Korea north of the 39th 
parallel. This reply exposed Russia’s hand, and proved that 
she had no intention of executing the Manchurian Convention. 
It was not possible for Japan to recognise Manchuria as being 
outside her sphere of influence. She had great commercial 
VOL, XLIV 12 
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interests there, and her future largely depended upon their 
expansion: the importance of Manchuria’s relations with Korea 
also constituted a political interest of the first class. For all 
these reasons Japan decided to reject these Russian proposals 
absolutely, and after various discussions in Tokio presented 
her definite amendments on October 30. The Russian Govern- 
ment delayed their reply until December 11, when they entirely 
suppressed the clause relating to Manchuria, and made various 
other suggestions which were unacceptable to Japan. This 
was contrary to the original object for which the negotiations 
had been initiated, and Japan consequently requested the 
Russian Government to reconsider their position. The Russian 
reply to this request was received on January 6 of this year, 
and it suggested the addition of the following clause : 

“Recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as 
being outside her sphere of interests, while Russia, within the 
limits of that province, will not impede Japan or other Powers 
in the enjoyment of rights and privileges acquired by them 
under existing treaties with China, exclusive of the establish- 
ment of settlements,” 

This proposal was made subject to the acceptance by Japan 
of another clause relating to a neutral zone and to the non- 
employment by Japan of any Korean territory for strategic 
purposes—conditions which Japan had already stated that she 
was unable to accept. No mention whatever, in any Russian 
reply, was made of the integrity of China in Manchuria, which 
was the first object Japan desired to secure, and without which 
all other concessions were vain. Japan therefore renewed on 
January 13 her request to the Russian Government to recon- 
sider the question afresh, and continually urged that an early 
reply might be given. Nevertheless the days wore on and no 
reply came, while public opinion in Japan became dangerously 
excited, 

The Russian Government had been contemptuously dilatory 
in replying to the Japanese communications, but she had made 
use of the delay to hasten warlike preparations. At the close 
of the year 1902 Russia had 26 ships of all classes in the 
Pacific, mounting 679 guns of all calibres, with 8400 officers 
and men. It was decided in December of that year to rein- 
force the squadron, and 20 more ships were despatched, 
bringing up the total to 46, with 1093 guns and nearly 14,000 
officers and men. As the time drew near for the promised 
evacuation of Manchuria fresh ships were sent out, and on the 
date upon which the evacuation was due to take place there 
were either on the spot or em rouie, including the Mediterranean 
division under Admiral Virenius, 59 ships with 1350 guns and 
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18,000 men. These reinforcements represented an aggregate 
increase of 113,000 tons subsequent to April 1903, but they 
included Virenius’s squadron of 30,740 tons, which was sur- 
prised by the outbreak of hostilities and compelled to put back. 

The Russian army of Manchuria, theoretically always at war 
strength, was also steadily increased during the period of 
negotiations. In June 1903 two infantry brigades of the roth 
and 17th Army Corps, with six batteries, were despatched 
together with some horsemen and military trains. By 
February 1904 the total augmented strength, according to 
the Japanese calculation, was 40,000 men, and plans were in 
progress for the despatch of 200,000 more in case of need. 
Work on the Russian fortresses and upon fortified positions at 
Liau-yang and elsewhere proceeded day and night, while seven 
destroyers, sent out to Port Arthur by rail in sections, were 
made ready for sea, 

Towards the end of January troops were despatched from 
Port Arthur to the Ya-lu, and on February 1 the Russian 
squadron at Port Arthur put to sea at full strength. 

Japan had purchased at Genoa two armoured cruisers, the 
Nisshin and Kasuga, and these vessels, passing by Virenius’s 
squadron, reached Singapore during the first days of February. 
On the 4th of the month Virenius left Suez for the Far East, 
and this action, combined with the activity of the Port 
Arthur squadron, largely influenced the decision of Japan to 
break off negotiations. On February 3 an important council 
took place at Tokio in the presence of the Mikado. The 
Marquis Ito, the elder statesmen and all the chief Ministers 
were present. The Council lasted for seven hours, and it was 
then decided, in view of all the circumstances, to order M. 
Kurino, the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg, to suspend 
relations and return home. On the 6th the Minister had his 
final audience with the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
communicated the decision of his Government announcing that 
Japan would take such independent action as she might deem 
best to defend her established rights and legitimate interests. 

To all save the blind diplomatists of Russia that meant war. 


Il,—THE JAPANESE INITIATIVE.* 


The decision of the Japanese Government to take action is 
certainly the most impressive, as it has proved to be the most 
momentous, of the events which stand out in special prominence 


* The reader will find a convenient sketch map illustrating the naval and 
military operations towards the end of this review. 
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during the history of the last few months. It is, or should be, 
the object of every statesman worthy of the name, when a war 
cannot be prevented—when everything possible has been done 
to avoid it so far as the due care and preservation of vital 
national interests admit—to secure the outbreak of hostilities 
at such hour and in such manner as offer the greatest advantage 
to the national cause. That was the Bismarckian theory of 
militant statecraft, and United Germany was created by it. 
But between theory and practice there is a wide gulf. Councils 
of war, it has truly been said, never fight, and there are 
probably few British officers who have seen much of war who 
cannot shudderingly recall proofs of the truth of the adage 
from the darkest depths of their most unpleasant memories, 

Japanese statecraft had served its country well. It had 
greatly improved upon Prussian practice, since it had been 
moderate, conciliatory, patient and courteous ; it had won the 
golden opinions of the world, and with almost modest deference 
had placed Russia completely and decisively inthe wrong. Yet, 
throughout, it had been rigidly firm and unbending on all 
essential points, and it was now to give the last, best and most 
conclusive proof of its competence by presenting that invaluable 
asset, the initiative, to its country’s arms. 

In modern naval war the initiative is next to indispensable to 
ensure success: the submission to the enemy’s initiative a 
calamity pregnant with infinite disaster. Differing in this from 
land warfare, the command of the sea can be won or lost in a 
single hour of a single night, and nothing may be able to atone 
for the misfortune of a preliminary disaster. 

When the fighting services of Japan were slipped from the 
leash, their first, most pressing, and most immediate objective 
was the destruction of the Russian squadron at Port Arthur. 
It was calculated, or rather surmised, that the naval struggle 
would last for two months, and that the price of victory would 
be the destruction of half the effective fighting ships of Japan. 

It was not possible, neither did the conditions of climate 
allow, that the army should be fully mobilised and despatched 
to the mainland until the naval contest was decided, and until 
the spring dispersed the ice in the north of the Yellow Sea. It 
was only then that the Japanese transports and supply ships 
could utilise all the harbours and roadsteads that were required 
for military purposes, and that the troops themselves could 
wage war on a grand scale, But, as a secondary measure, 
subordinate to but synchronising with the naval initiative, it 
was also indispensable that Seoul should be seized by a coup de 
main, the Korean Emperor and his shabby court overawed, 
and his country spared the disorders which M. Pavloff, the 
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masterful and astute Russian Minister in Korea, was otherwise 
certain to create in order to render Japan’s task more 
difficult. 

On the afternoon of February 6 there sailed away from 
Sasebo the main squadron of the Japanese fleet, carrying with 
it the fortunes of Japan. It consisted of six first-class battle- 
ships under Rear-Admiral Nashiwa, five armoured cruisers 
under Rear-Admiral Misu, and four protected cruisers under 
Rear-Admiral Dewa. With these there went a detached squadron 
under Rear-Admiral Uriu, composed of one armoured and three 
protected cruisers escorting transports with 6000 troops 
on board. The whole of this naval force was under the 
supreme command of Vice-Admiral Togo, to whose splendid 
abilities facts speak more eloquently than words. It was 
accompanied by a large flotilla of gunboats, destroyers, and 
torpedo boats.’ The main squadron took station ahead, and on 
the port beam of Uriu’s ships and transports, so as to cover 
them ; in front the destroyers formed a screen. On the 
evening of the 7th the two squadrons parted company, the 
main squadron proceeded towards Port Arthur, while Admiral 
Uriu and the transports shaped their course for Chemulpo, and 
hard by that port effected a junction with two other Japanese 
cruisers which were off the west coast of Korea. Lying in 
Chemulpo harbour were the Russian protected cruiser Variag, 
a fine and speedy vessel of 6500 tons, the Korietz gun-vessel, 
and the transport Suagari. The Japanese squadron arrived in 
the afternoon of the 8th, and landed the troops without any 
opposition from the Russian ships. Salutes were exchanged 
between the Japanese flagship and the four foreign warships of 
other than Russian nationality lying inthe harbour. Incredible 
as it seems, the Russian ships had not been warned of the 
diplomatic rupture, and were entirely taken by surprise. The 
Koriets attempted to leave the harbour in the course of the 
afternoon, but was intercepted by a Japanese boat, whereupon 


_ She fired the first shot of the war and returned. Rear-Admiral 


Uriu informed the Russian commander that his ships must 
withdraw from the harbour by noon on the following day, and 
that if they failed to do so they would be fired upon. At the 
same time he informed the foreign Consuls and foreign warships 
of his intention, and advised the latter to change their anchorage. 
Next day the Variag steamed out of harbour, followed by her 
consort, and pluckily engaged the very superior squadron of 
the Japanese. After a short and very unequal fight lasting 
thirty-five minutes she returned to harbour badly injured, 
and with a loss of roo men killed and wounded, unable to 
withstand the rapid and accurate fire of the Japanese. That 
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afternoon all three Russian vessels were sunk by their own 
crews, and the latter took refuge on board the foreign warships. 
Meanwhile Seoul had been occupied, and M. Pavloff removed 
under a Japanese escort to the coast. This rapid and decisive 
action anticipated and prevented all thoughts of resistance in 
Korea. 

While these events were in progress Admiral Togo proceeded 
on his way to Port Arthur. It was known that the Russian 
squadron had been ordered outside the harbour on January 30, 
and that this operation had occupied three days : further that, 
on the 4th February, the squadron had put out fora short cruise, 
and had then returned to the outer roadstead. It was also be- 
lieved, though wrongly, that some Russian vessels were at Dalny. 
Admiral Togo determined to make an attack with his torpedo 
craft upon the ships in the two harbours on the night of the 
8th, and, in view of his information, divided these vessels into 
two separate divisions to suit the double objective. 

The Russian squadron at Port Arthur had committed every 
mistake that lay within its power. It is, or should be, an axiom 
in every navy that a fleet at anchor should never be left in an 
exposed position, especially at night, for fear of a torpedo attack. 
The Russian Admiral Starck, in command of the squadron under 
the Viceroy, knew that relations had been broken off, yet not 
only did he run this totally unnecessary risk of anchoring in the 
unprotected roadstead, but, further, made no adequate provi- 
sion whatever to guard against surprise. We can hardly feel 
assured, on looking back at the story of that eventful night, that 
the Russian proceedings are explicable even granting the maxi- 
mum of professional incapacity, and the same thought recurs 
to us upon many subsequent occasions during the war. In any 
case, Admiral Alexeieff, the Viceroy, who was present at Port 
Arthur, must be held chiefly responsible for the disaster that 
ensued to a squadron that was acting in obedience to his 
instructions, as were other detached ships in Eastern waters, 
several of which were cut off and captured or immobilised in 
neutral harbours. What followed is too well known to require 
a long description : the Japanese flotilla ran in, and taking the 
squadron entirely by surprise torpedoed two of the strongest 
battleships in the squadron, the Retvisan and Tsarevitch, as well 
as the cruiser Pa//ada, and then made its way out of the road- 
stead without the loss of a single vessel. 

This tremendous blow entirely altered the whole complexion 
of the naval struggle, and in a single night established the 
Japanese mastery of the surrounding waters, not indeed perma- 
nently and finally, but during a most important and critical 
period. On the goth the Russians succeeded in towing the 
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Tsarevitch and Pallada into the inner harbour, but the Retvisan 
had been beached and was fast aground near the mouth of the 
entrance channel : there she remained until, at a date not yet 
reported, she, in her turn, was patched up, got off, and con- 
voyed into the harbour. At midday on the gth Admiral Togo 
with his whole squadron advanced upon Port Arthur and 
offered battle to the Russians. Overwhelmed by their misfor- 
tunes the previous night, they were in no condition for fighting : 
nevertheless they put out a short distance from their land 
batteries to meet the enemy, and during a sharp fight of forty 
minutes’ duration at long range, four more ships were more or 
less seriously injured by the Japanese fire, namely, the battleship 
Poltava and the cruisers Diana, Askold and Novik, all of which 
were hit and damaged on the water line. The loss of life during 
all this fighting was slight, and the Japanese ships received no 
serious hurt, although they were occasionally within extreme 
range of the shore batteries. The conduct of this action by the 
Russians was devoid of merit, and the share taken by their 
cruisers in an action between battleships mounting 12-in. guns, 
however honourable, was entirely unjustifiable. On the 11th a 
further disaster occurred, the mining transport Yenzse7 striking 
upon a mine in Talien Bay and foundering with the loss of 
100 men. These heavy losses, which only became accurately 
known to the Japanese through the Russian official reports, 
greatly reduced the strain upon the Japanese navy. 

Although the Japanese Government, from their knowledge 
of the Russian navy, had anticipated victory, they had been 
naturally anxious, since the behaviour of their new battleships 
in action was something of which neither they nor any other 
nation had any serious experience. The results of this first 
victory must, they knew, be far-reaching. If the Viceroy was 
able to give optimistic anticipations of the speedy repair of the 
injured cruisers, he refused to commit himself regarding the 
battleships, and in view of the nature of the injuries to these vessels 
and the absence at Port Arthur of a dock large enough to hold 
them, few if any naval men in Europe expected to see the Retvisan 
and Tsarevitch return to sea during the course of the war. 
The moral effect of a first success was also immense, and has 
coloured the whole after conduct of the combatants. If the 
Japanese navy owed its victory in the main—as we should all 
repeat in season and out of season—to the masculine decision 
of its Government and to the resulting advantage of the 
initiative and surprise, it is also fair to say that it had deserved 
success by long, thorough, and adequate war training of the 
most drastic and comprehensive character. The work of 
torpedo craft, operating at night in all weathers without lights, 
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had been constantly practised, and the crews were thoroughly 
versed in the use of all their weapons with full charges under 
circumstances as nearly as possible resembling the state of war. 
The Japanese navy was, in short, a war-fleet. The wonderful 
efficiency of the Ijuin fuse and the destructive character of the 
Shimose explosive had given the Japanese the utmost confidence 
in their weapons: all that was needed was constant practice 
and trained handling, so that the human factor should be raised 
to an equality with the new and marvellous machinery with 
which science had endowed the navy. 

In all criticism of the direction and conduct of the Japanese 
navy during the past six months, one important fact must be 
steadily borne in mind. The Japanese navy neither was, nor 
is, capable of expansion, Although, quite recently, preparations 
have been made in Japan to begin the entire construction of 
first-class battleships, with their guns and plates, in home yards, 
there neither was nor is any immediate hope of replacing vessels 
lost except in so far as the smaller torpedo craft are concerned. 
There was absolutely no reserve of ships. Such as the navy 
was it had to trust to itself and live on its capital throughout 
a war that promised to be bitterly contested and perhaps for 
long. This circumstance gave the law to the naval strategy 
and tactics of the campaign. The Japanese navy has neither 
desired nor invited close action: it has steadily avoided it. Its 
object has rather been to neutralise and render ineffective the 
Russian squadron with the minimum of risk to itself consistent 
with the performance of this duty: to trust to the deadly action 
of the torpedo, and to utilise the potentialities of long-range 
fire, in which it believed itself to be vastly superior to its enemy, 
This kind of out-fighting, as we can well believe, must have 
been thoroughly distasteful to a naval service composed of 
such gallant and enterprising spirits as the crews of the Mikado’s 
warships. It is allthe more to their credit that they have reso- 
lutely held fast to a policy that was dictated by the special 
circumstances of their situation. 

The proceedings of Admiral Togo during the weary weeks 
of watching in sturmy winter seas, subsequent to the first 
attack, have only been officially disclosed in respect to the 
events at Port Arthur itself. It appears, however, from an 
interesting letter from the special correspondent of the 
Times recently on board the steamer Haimun, that in the 
early weeks of the war Mokpho was chosen as the advanced 
base, and that a bay in the Hall group of islands near 
Hai-ju was made the flying base of the torpedo craft. 
By means of a special cable ship Mokpho was connected 
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with the Tsu-shima cable which crosses the straits of Korea 
to Japan, while the torpedo base was similarly united with 
Chemulpo, itself communicating by land-wire with Fusan. A 
complete chain of wireless telegraphy was also established 
along the western coast of Korea, and the whole of the naval 
forces were thus maintained in the closest touch with events in 
all parts of the maritime theatre of war. 

While the mass of the Russian naval force was united in the 
crowded, narrow and inadequate harbour of Port Arthur, an 
important division of cruisers had been stationed at Vladivostok, 
with a contingent of torpedo craft, and after the first attack at 
Port Arthur these vessels put to sea, making their way through 
the ice by means of a channel cut for them by the local ice- 
breaker. In this first cruise they effected little, and, beset by 
heavy storms, were compelled to put back without making 
even a serious diversion. To meet these vessels a detachment 
under Vice-Admiral Kamimura had been left in the straits of 
Korea, but the inactivity of the Vladivostok ships, after their 
first sortie, and the low opinion entertained of these particular 
Russian cruisers in Japan, combined to cause a somewhat 
excessive contempt to be entertained for their efficiency, and 
no steps were taken to clip their wings. 

Meantime, Admiral Togo maintained his grasp upon Port 
Arthur, and soon commenced a series of minor operations 
against the fortress in order to keep the garrison in a constant 
state of alarm and unrest. 

On the February 13, during a raging snowstorm, a destroyer 
flotilla was ordered to attack some Russian vessels still outside 
the harbour : only two of the Japanese craft reached their des- 
tination, but each exploded a torpedo amongst the enemy, sinking 
a picket-boat and returning unharmed. Early on the 24th the 
first attempt was made to block the entrance channel. Four 
old steamers, escorted by torpedo boats, ran in during the 
night and endeavoured to sink themselves in the fairway. The 
glare of searchlights and the heavy fire from the forts and 
the stranded Retvisan, combined with the difficulties of naviga- 
tion, rendered this very gallant effort fruitless. The ships were 
sunk and most of the crew were taken off by the torpedo boats, 
but the channel remained clear. The Russian flotilla put out 
in pursuit next morning, but one of the destroyers was cut off 
near Pigeon Bay by the Japanese and sunk. On March 6 
Kamimura paid a visit to Vladivostok and bombarded the town 
and roadstead for a short time, reappearing next day and scout- 
ing the neighbouring bays in unsuccessful search of the Russian 
cruisers. On the night of March g, Admiral Togo again looked 
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in at Port Arthur, and the rival destroyer flotillas became 
engaged, with the result that a second Russian destroyer was 
sunk, 

Next morning the Japanese squadron took post under the 
shelter of Liau-tie-shan and bombarded the town and inner 
harbour by means of indirect fire for three and a half hours, 
the effect of the fire being signalled by cruisers off the port. 
Simultaneously some cruisers demolished the Russian buildings 
on San-shan-tao in Talien Bay. On March 22 Admiral 
Togo made his fifth attack, covered by two flotillas which 
approached the harbour during the previous night. Two 
battleships bombarded the inner port from Pigeon Bay, 
and in the afternoon five battleships, four cruisers and some 
destroyers emerged from the harbour, endeavouring, but with- 
out success, to draw the Japanese under fire of the forts. 

Admiral Makharoff had now replaced Admiral Starck, and 
his first experience was to witness the failure of the second 
attempt to block the harbour. Early on March 27 another 
group of four steamers was sent in escorted by destroyers and 
torpedo boats, but despite the gallant efforts of the crews of the 
doomed ships the channel was only partially obstructed. 
Neither on this, nor on previous or subsequent occasions, was 
any harm done to the convoying torpedo craft, despite the large 
number of Russian guns bearing on the roadstead. 

The Japanese admiral now changed his tactics, and on the 
night of April 12 sent in three flotillas of torpedo craft together 
with a special vessel, which was instructed to lay mines at 
several points outside the harbour, a duty most successfully 
performed. 

At dawn on the 13th another Russian destroyer was 
encountered returning to harbour and sunk. A _ Japanese 
decoy fleet was off Port Arthur at 8 A.M., and soon afterwards 
Admiral Makharoff in the Petropaviovsk, with two other battle- 
ships and several cruisers, came out to the attack, traversing 
the mined area without mishap, The decoy ships enticed the 
Russians fifteen miles to the south-east, when Admiral Togo, 
called up by wireless telegraphy, suddenly appeared before the 
enemy and endeavoured to intercept his retreat. The Russians, 
warned in time, put back, but at 10.32 A.M.—g.34 by Russian 
accounts—the Petropaviovsk struck a mine, two explosions were 
heard in rapid succession, the flagship became immediately 
wrapped in flame, and went down bow foremost within a few 
minutes. Whether she struck two mines, or whether the 
magazine caught fire and blew up, will probably never be 
known for certain. Of the large complement on _ board 
only seven officers and thirty-two seamen were saved. On 
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April 14 the Kasuga and Nisshin were given their baptism 
of fire; they engaged some new forts near Liau-tie-shan 
for two hours, and finally silenced them. On April 25 the 
Vladivostok cruisers scored their first success, intercepting a 
transport of 2380 tons, with a small body of troops on board, 
off Gensan. The Japanese refused to surrender when called 
upon to do so, and their ship was torpedoed and sunk by the 
Rossia. 

Towards the end of April Admiral Togo transferred his main 
base to the Elliot Islands, where his light flotillas had for some 
time past utilised Thornton Haven as a flying base, and from 
this position prepared to render the same assistance in covering 
the operations of the Japanese army that had been rendered 
from the same locality in 1894. 

While these events were occurring at sea, the First Army of 
Japan, consisting of the 2nd, 12th and Guard divisions, had 
been gradually despatched to Korea. The Japanese were not 
prepared to run great risks with their military transports, but 
they were obliged to incur some. At first it was intended to 
land the army at Masampo, and to march through Korea. The 
early successes of the navy permitted Chemulpo to be used as 
the starting-point, and here the 12th and parts of the other 
divisions were landed and gradually despatched to the north. 
Chinampo was selected as the second base when the ice cleared 
off in April, and the greater part of the heavy transport and 
guns of the army were here thrown ashore. 

The season and the country proved most unfavourable for 
the operations of this army, which incurred considerable hard- 
ships in the march to the Ya-lu. It was known that a strong 
Russian force was concentrated on this river, but the exact 
object of this concentration was not clear, The Japanese were 
therefore obliged to insure against a Russian offensive move- 
ment into Korea, and displayed a wise even though excessive 
prudence in landing a large force so far south in the peninsula, 
out of reach of a surprise, Save for the despatch of a raiding 
force of Cossacks towards the south, the Russians on the Ya-lu 
remained quiescent and the progress of the First Army north- 
ward proceeded unchecked. 

Between February 8 and March 1, 17,000 combatants and 
5500 coolies were landed at Chemulpo with 5000 horses and 
36 guns, besides large stores of supplies and ammunition. 
The vessels used ran from 150 to 4000 tons, the total tonnage 
required to transport the above force amounting to 130,000 
tons. 

The first shots were fired by the land forces on February 28 
at 9 A.M., when a Cossack patrol approached Ping-Yang and 
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was fired on by Japanese infantry. A monthlater, on March 28, 
another skirmish occurred at Cheng-ju between a mixed force 
of Japanese and 600 Cossacks. Shortly afterwards the Cossack 
raiders withdrew across the Ya-lu, and Korea was once more 
clear of Russian troops. 

During April the First Army gradually closed up to the river, 
concealing its numbers and intentions from theenemy. When 
this army had been thoroughly provided with everything 
necessary for the prosecution of its enterprise, the preparations 
for the transport of the Second Army began. This force con- 
sisted of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th divisions under General Oku, and 
by the end of April it had been assembled at the Hall 
islands on the west coast of Korea to the number of some 
70,000 men and 120 guns, crowded closely, according to report, 
into 83 large transports. 

The co-operation of these two armies was admirably assured, 
and the subsequent combination of naval and military effort 
was no less striking. The object of the First Army was to cross 
the Ya-lu, to ‘seize and shake the Russian army on the river 
before it had time to realise its danger, and then to press forward 
and establish itself at the important road junction of Feng-hwang- 
chenn, where its presence was certain to cause infinite doubt and 
hesitation in the mind of the Russian commander. 

If the First Army failed to force the Ya-lu the Second Army 
was at hand to reinforce it: if it succeeded, the task of the 
Second Army was to land on the east coast of the Liau- 
tung peninsula, and to drive the Russian garrison and outlying 
troops back under the guns of Port Arthur. The presence of 
the First Army at Feng-hwang-chenn, and its constant feints in 
different directions, were expected to keep the main Russian 
army in play, and to prevent the enemy from marching south in 
adequate strength to impede the operations of General Oku. 
Even if the Russian commander decided to fall upon the First 
Army with all his force, it was anticipated that General Kuroki’s 
troops, behind strong defensive works, and in a mountainous 
district known to be unsuitable to the movements and operations 
of the Russian army of Manchuria, would be able to hold its own 
until further developments resulted in the arrival and deploy- 
ment of larger Japanese forces in the main theatre of war. 

The situation of the Russian forces during the first three 
months of the war permitted little more than passive resistance. 

Despite the large naval force she had assembled, and the 
apparently strong army she possessed in Manchuria, Russia was 
caught en flagrant délit de concentration by the Japanese attack, 
and has never been allowed time to recover her position. 

Russia neither desired nor intended to make war: she was 
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forced to submit to it under circumstances of grievous disad- 
vantage. Strong as her navy was until hustled and scattered 
by the first Japanese attack, the naval situation of Russia in Far 
Eastern waters was highly unfavourable for the successful 
prosecution of naval war, The docking and repairing facilities 
of Port Arthur were only on a level with the requirements of a 
cruiser division. Both means and skilled mechanics were want- 
ing, and, if the line of sea communications became closed, there 
was only the Trans-Siberian, along which all cumbrous naval 
stores had to take their chance of transport alongside that of 
reinforcements and military supplies. The two Russian har- 
bours were 1000 miles apart: Vladivostok, thanks to its ice- 
bound coast, and Port Arthur, by reason of its inferior position 
up in a dead angle of a narrow sea, offered little strategic liberty 
to fleets, while the territory of Japan, dominating the whole 
Pacific littoral, and amply provided with every facility for naval 
repairs, gave Russia’s enemy a vastly superior and more con- 
venient base of operations. 

Neither the Russian Government, nor the Russian navy itself, 
had fathomed the secret of the sea. The Russian navy was 
not such an effective fighting force as that of Japan: it was not 
bred and nurtured in blue water : its machinery was distinctly 
inferior, and its training and weapons the same. Considering 
further that, at the outbreak of war, Russia had a disadvantage 
of 16,000 tons displacement in fighting ships of the chief classes 
in the Far East ; that her ships were on the whole inferior in 
speed, protection, and armament, and that she was far weaker 
than her enemy in smaller vessels and torpedo craft, it is 
certainly no wonder that Japan has gained, in arms, the advan- 
tage that her sacrifices authorised her to anticipate. 

Nor was the situation of the Russian army, for the time at 
least, at all more favourable. The army of Manchuria, at the 
outbreak of war, comprised the 1st and 2nd Army Corps of 
Eastern Siberia with some reserve, Cossack and fortress troops, 
together with 23,000 frontier guards and 10,000 railway troops, 
the two latter categories strictly relegated to the defence of the 
vital line of Russian communications. With these there were 
the two brigades of European troops sent out in 1903, making 
up a total nominal strength, all included, of some 150,000 men. 
In theory, the East Siberian Army Corps were always on a 
war footing, and doubtless the money necessary for such 
effectives was duly disbursed by the Russian Treasury. When 
the crisis came there were large defalcations on every side. 
The battalions were found to be 300 or 400 men below 
their proper strength: the supplies and stores had been 
allowed to run down to a dangerously low ebb, or had never 
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existed except on paper: there were only thirty-six quick- 
firing guns in Manchuria, although the whole of the active 
army of Japan was provided with such weapons, though of 
less power, range, and rapidity of fire: lastly, the preparations 
for corps, divisional and army transport were totally inadequate. 

The army, in short, was unready for serious war. This par- 
lous situation was concealed by great activity on the part of 
the Russian and allied press, and the most preposterous stories 
were scattered widely by means of the news agencies of the 
world. Some organs, even of the British press, became half 
convinced by the reiteration of assertions concerning Russia’s 
alleged strength and readiness for war, and accepted as truth 
assurances which were totally devoid of all basis of fact. 

The greater part of the efforts of the Russian War Office 
during the earlier period of the war was devoted to making 
good deficiencies which should never have existed. Up to the 
end of April there were despatched some 10,000 men to fill the 
ranks of East Siberian battalions and 8000 reserves to bring 
up to war strength the two brigades from Europe: a third 
battalion was also added to each East Siberian regiment, and 
it is supposed that thirty-six of these units were despatched to 
the east, together with a large number of quick-firing guns and 
great quantities of supplies for the troops and fortresses. Shortly 
after the outbreak of war General Kuropatkin was appointed to 
the command of the Army, and reached Kharbin at the end of 
March. A month later, owing to the claims of garrisons and 
the dispersion of his troops, he had not more than 70,000 men 
available to form a field army south of Mukden, and an impor- 
tant detachment of this army, numbering some 25,000 men, 
was posted on the right bank of the Ya-lu, 120 miles from 
support. We are not in a position to speak with any assurance 
of Kuropatkin’s view of the position when he assumed com- 
mand, but such evidence as is available points to his intention, 
at this period, to withdraw gradually before the Japanese attack 
until reinforcements from Europe should enable him to assume 
the offensive with serious hope of success. It was the natural 
and proper view, and well it would have been for the Russian 
cause if the decision had been maintained. 

There can be little doubt that, from the first, the project was 
steadily opposed by Alexeieff for reasons that were good enough 
in themselves but should not have been allowed to prevail. The 
Viceroy was greatly embittered by his deprivation of the com- 
mand of the land and sea forces, and soon allowed himself to 
assume a position of sharp antagonism to Kuropatkin. The 
Viceroy held that the Russian position in Southern Manchuria 
should be maintained at all costs, and touch preserved with 
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Port Arthur. He knew that his own reputation was involved 
in the fate of Port Arthur and of the Russian Pacific 
squadron, and he desired to hold fast to Yin-kow, the port of 
Niu-chwang, the sole outlet upon the sea should Port Arthur 
be invested, and also to retain the line of the Ya-lu for the 
purpose of an ulterior offensive in Korea. Supported by power- 
ful influences in St. Petersburg, the Viceroy’s ideas predomi- 
nated during the first phases of the land warfare, and 
Kuropatkin gradually allowed himself, little by little, to become 
involved in the utterly false and vicious ideas which the Viceroy 
never ceased to endeavour to impose. General Dragomiroff, the 
porte-parole of the Suvarovian school and the inspirer of all the 
modern Russian tactics and theories of war, although not too 
friendly to Kuropatkin, saw through the mists of false reason- 
ings with which Alexeieff and his protectors darkened the face 
of the truth, and, on being consulted, advised that Port Arthur 
should be evacuated, so that a greater sacrifice might be 
avoided. But the pride of a great military Empire prevailed, 
and his advice was “energetically repudiated”: the die was 
cast, and upon the brave and patient Russian troops fell the 
burden of paying with their lives for: the incompetence which 
distinguished the conduct of the war in its largest aspects, 

As the Japanese First Army drew near to the Ya-lu, and the 
Second Army, massed in its transports, gathered its forces 
together and made ready to strike, Kuropatkin still allowed his 
subordinate, General Sassulitch, to stand fast on the Ya-lu, and 
entertained the entirely unjustifiable expectation that he would 
be able to resist and withdraw unharmed before two Japanese 
armies, 140,000 strong, which were ready to compass his 
destruction, 


III1—THE OPENING OF THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


The Russian forces on the Ya-lu atthe end of April included 
the 3rd and the greater part of the 6th division of East Siberian 
infantry, together with Major-General Mishchenko’s Cossack 
brigade and artillery making up a respectable force of some 
25,000 men. They were under the command of General 
Sassulitch, an officer who had distinguished himself at Gornyi 
Dubnik in the war with Turkey, and was considered a Russian 
leader of more than average capacity. When General Kuroki 
reached the river he gradually concentrated his army near Wi-ju 
and to the south-east of the town, threatening the Russians 
along a wide front, and pushing his reconnaissances in all direc- 
tions to ascertain the enemy’s strength and dispositions. The 
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locality was well known to the Japanese, who had won a victory 
over the Chinese army in 1894 at this very spot, and the epi- 
sodes of that battle were destined now to be repeated, both in 
the attack and defence, ina very striking manner. Below Wi-ju 
the Ya-lu is a formidable obstacle, running in a channel some 
4000 to 7000 yards from bank to bank, but split up into 
separate streams by a succession of low islands, The northern 
or Manchurian bank has in general a considerable command 
over the southern or Korean side of the river, while numerous 
low hills offered favourable positions for the Russian artillery. 

Opposite Wi-ju the Ai-ho joins the main stream, and in the 
angle formed by the two rivers, Husan or Tiger Hill stands out 
prominently in a bluff above the valleys. The feints of the 
Japanese, and their pretence of assembling transports and pre- 
paring bridging materials near the mouth of the river, caused 
the Russian commander to detach Mishchenko to the coast and 
to scatter his other forces both up and down the river. In the 
last days of April he only retained under his hand, in a some- 
what extensive position opposite and below Wi-ju, sixteen 
battalions, five batteries of field artillery, and eight machine 
guns, making up, with Cossack detachments, about 16,000 men. 
These troops held the river front, with their left thrown back 
along the right bank of the Ai-ho, across which river only 
minor posts of observation were in position on the banks of the 
Ya-lu. 

After seizing some of the islands and preparing emplacements 
for his artillery, General Kuroki ordered the 12th division to 
bridge the river at Sokuchin above Wi-ju on April 29, to cross 
to Tiger’s Hill on the 30th and to advance across the Ai river 
on May 1. The Guards were ordered to cross to Tiger’s Hill 
by separate bridges on the 30th and to traverse the Ai on the 
left of the 12th division. The 2nd division was similarly 
intended to act on the left of the Guards and subsequently to 
march down the river upon Antung. These operations proceeded 
without check, and on April 30 the masked batteries of the 
Japanese opened fire, surprising the Russians by a heavy 
bombardment in which a number of 12-c. howitzers took an 
active share, greatly disconcerting the Russian defenders. The 
troops pushed on, while a naval flotilla ran up the river and 
effected a useful diversion. On the morning of May 1 the 
Japanese artillery opened fire all along the line and at 8 A.M. 
the general advance began. The 12th division moved down 
upon the Ai, which was breast deep, and forded it under a 
heavy fire, driving away the Russians entrenched in their front 
and turning the left of the position. The 2nd division had an 
even harder task, since the ground offered no cover and the 
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stream ran broad and deep; nevertheless, in widely extended 
order, the troops pressed on and carried the position, while the 
Guards in the centre crossed in their turn, their task lightened 
by the success of the 12th division. General Kashtalinsky, 
commanding the 3rd division, which bore the brunt of the 
attack on the Russian side, had recognised overnight that his 
flank was turned and had warned Sassulitch without effect. 
When the front line was driven in and the left turned, it became 
necessary to make a further stand to secure the retreat of the 
Russian right. The 11th East Siberian regiment and a couple 
of batteries, with the poulmettes or machine guns, made a most 
gallant stand with this object round Hohmatung, and here the 
heaviest losses of the day occurred. The Russians held out till 
3 P.M., when the first battalions from the right, hurrying up in 
support, enabled the retreat to be continued. Utterly broken, 
the relics of the Russian force escaped to Feng-hwang-chenn 
with a loss of 1363 men killed and 613 prisoners, while 21 
quick-firing field guns and all the 8 machine guns fell into the 
hands of the victors. The Japanese lost 1100 killed and 
wounded in the course of the action. 

It was no matter for surprise that such a superior force, 
armed with so much more powerful artillery than their enemy, 
should have overpowered the Russian troops. Yet there were 
circumstances connected with this first success that greatly 
impressed opinion, Proof had been given that the Japanese 
army was all that its admirers had declared it to be; that it 
was admirably led, thoroughly modern, and imbued with a 
sound system of tactics ; capable too of carrying through the 
always difficult task of crossing an unfordable river in face of 
the enemy and of attacking and capturing entrenchments by 
direct assault. The superiority of the Japanese artillery, thanks 
to the presence of howitzers in the field, was also of a nature 
to depress opinion on the Russian side, while the admirable co- 
operation of the naval service, and the timely intervention of 
bodies of troops scattered over a wide front, proved that the 


. Staff work was in capable hands, It was also observed that the 


Russian army had not greatly changed. The passive attitude of 
the defenders excited surprise; the failure to appreciate the 
situation on the night of April 30 caused doubts as to the skill 
of Russian leading; the paltry character of the defences 
seemed to disclose a want of military instinct, and the inter- 
position of any directing mind and will was only conspicuous 
by its absence. If the Russian troops fought stolidly, with all 
their customary valour and tenacity, there was little else on the 
Russian side to call for praise. 
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Once the First Army had thus cleared the air and started on 
the road to Feng-hwang-chenn, the Second Army was released 
from its expectant attitude and directed to prosecute the attack 
upon the Liau-tung peninsula that had been allotted to it. 
But the Russian squadron at Port Arthur was still strong and 
the channel open. There was a serious belief that upon the 
first signs of a landing in Liau-tung, a supreme effort would be 
made to fall upon the defenceless transports. It had been 
indeed declared in the Russian press that the squadron and 
destroyers were being nursed for that specific object, and from 
all we have seen of Russian theories of naval war we can well 
believe it. It was therefore necessary to call upon the sailors 
once more, and right ncbly they responded. 

The operation of blocking the channel had proved more 
difficult than had been anticipated. The fairway was wider 
and deeper than was shown on the charts. At the time of the 
second attempt soundings were taken by the boats returning 
from the sunken ships, and it was recognised that the number 
of steamers would have to be increased to ensure success. On 
the night of May 1, orders were issued to Admiral Togo, who 
set out from the Hall! Islands escorting twelve steamers destined 
to be sunk in the channel. On approaching Port Arthur it was 
found that a heavy sea and a south-easterly gale would render 
the escape of the crews in their boats difficult, if not impossible. 
A signal of recall was hoisted and four steamers observed it and 
returned, The others held on, and before daylight on May 3 
the channel was absolutely blocked, and no room left for any- 
thing larger than a destroyer to pass. It was a fine feat of 
arms, since the crews must all have understood that to row out 
in the teeth of the gale was a hopeless enterprise. Yet none 
quailed, and the duty was successfully performed, many of the 
sailors then landing and dying with arms in their hands in 
the midst of the Russian garrison. Admiral Togo remained off 
the port till 4 P.M. on the 3rd, hoping to save some of his men, 
and then set out for the Hall Islands, where he arrived at dawn 
on the 4th. Here he assembled the whole fleet of transports 
with the Second Army, and sailed westwards for Yen-toa Bay 
on the east coast of the Liau-tung peninsula. At dawn on the 
5th the objective was reached and two battalions of marines, 
wading breast deep for 1000 yards, made their way ashore 
and hoisted the Japanese flag upon the hills. The army at 
once began to land and continued the operation in all security. 
On the 6th a flying column moved inland and seized Pulantien 
sixteen miles distant and cut the railway, while a second 
marched along the coast and occupied Pi-tsze-wo. 

The landing-place had been chosen with prudence, since it 
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was not too far from Port Arthur to require a long march, 
and yet far enough to make interference with the operation a 
matter of difficulty for the Russian destroyers, the largest craft 
that could pass out of the encumbered channel until the 
obstructions were removed. The landing-place was quickly 
protected by an immense boom, and powerful searchlights 
were erected to guard against attack. To interfere with the 
landing operations the Russian flotilla had to thread its way 
through the sunken steamers at Port Arthur, to defeat or evade 
the Japanese in-shore squadron off the harbour, to run the 
gauntlet of the gunboats, destroyers, and picket boats protect- 
ing the landing-place of the army, and then to break the boom. 
In order to escape it-had to run the gauntlet over again on its 
return journey. The landing of the Second Army, 70,000 
strong with 120 guns, within striking distance of a powerfulhostile 
squadron, supplemented by a numerous flotilla of destroyers 
and torpedo boats, was thus accomplished with the minimum 
of risk and without the loss of a single life among the troops 
on the crowded transports. It was to secure that object that 
the heroes on the sunken steamers gave their lives. 

To Kuropatkin and the Russian headquarter staff at Liau- 
yang the grand lines of Japanese strategy now stood revealed. 
The Russian commander, anticipating an early attempt upon 
Port Arthur, had greatly weakened his field army to ensure the 
safety of the fortress. He had accumulated under General 
Stdssel’s command not only the 7th East Siberian division, 
which had, from the first, been detailed to form the active 
part of the garrison under General Kondratenko, but had later 
on added the 4th division under General Fock, and these 
troops, together with some few thousand fortress artillerymen, 
Cossacks, and special corps, made up a garrison 30,000 strong 
at the time of the landing of the Second Army. There were 
also available within the harbour the crews of the Russian 
ships and the arsenal workmen, amounting in all to some 
10,000 Or 12,000 men. 

With these considerable forces in the Kwan-tung promontory 
General Kuropatkin anticipated a stout resistance, and further 
arranged or approved of the construction of semi-permanent 
lines of defence on the Kinchau isthmus, with a view to 
prevent the close approach of a Japanese army upon the town, 
and to save the squadron from the serious danger of becoming 
exposed to the fire of Japanese siege batteries. 

As Kuropatkin had left the 8th division, and for a time 
another, at Vladivostok, and had further permitted a useless 
inroad into the inhospitable district of north-eastern Korea by 
Rennenkampf’s division of Trans-Baikal Cossacks, his field 
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army was very weak at the beginning of May. He could only 
count on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and gth divisions of East 
Siberian Infantry, and a dozen Cossack regiments with their 
proportion of artillery. It is probable that his entire field 
strength at this period was not equal to that of the First Army 
of Japan. The Russians were also compelled to hold a wide 
front, with detachments at Niu-chwang, Siuyen, and other 
points, besides numerous small bodies in all the valleys through 
which Kuroki might advance upon Liau-yang. This inferiority 
in numbers, combined with the absence of mountain artillery, 
and a deficiency of military transport suitable for work in the 
hills, precluded an attack upon the First Army, and as the 
latter appeared at first to have the intention of attacking, 
Kuropatkin considered the desirability of retreat. Kuroki, 
however, after the occupation of Feng-hwang-chenn on the 
6th, gave no further sign of serious intention to advance, and, 
once reassured on this point, Kuropatkin decided to stand fast 
and await his approaching reinforcements at Liau-yang. From 
the first the decisive factor in the land war has been the 
carrying power of the Trans-Siberian railway and its continua- 
tions in Manchuria. In addition to the troops in the Far East 
the Russian War Office had arranged for the despatch of the 
4th Army Corps of three reserve divisions from Siberia, and 
of the residue of the roth and 17th Army Corps of the western 
pattern from Karkov and Moscow. At a later date the 1st 
Army Corps from St. Petersburg was ordered eastward, 
together with the 4th Don Cossack cavalry division: a 5th 
and 6th Siberian Corps were directed to follow, composed of 
reserve regiments with brigades of artillery of the active army. 
Interpolated in the chain of reinforcements there was a Caucasian 
cavalry brigade of two regiments, the 1st Orenburg Cossacks, 
a large quantity of additional artillery, including howitzers and 
heavier guns, six mountain batteries, and various other units of 
minor importance. In all, the Russian War Office proposed to 
despatch to the Far East, during the six months from May to 
October inclusive, 162,000 men and 83,o00 tons of army 
stores, or at the rate of 27,000 men and 13,883 tons a month. 
This reinforcement was independent of the troops on the 
ground, and of the 4th Army Corps already ex route at the 
beginning of May. 

In Prince Khilkoff, Minister of Ways and Communications, 
Russia apparently possesses a man of mark, and his services to 
his country no one can gainsay. It was he who suggested 
the laying down of rails across the frozen Baikal, by which 
means 65 locomotives and 2038 vans, trucks and carriages 
were transferred to the eastern shores, to add to the rolling 
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stock on the weakest or Trans-Baikal section of the railway. 
Under his energetic impulsion the work on the circum-Baikal 
line was pressed forward, and both east and west of the lake 
fresh sidings were laid down and every endeavour made to 
grapple with the tremendous sttain of the military traffic. 
Despite these efforts, the carrying capacity of the line was not 
immediately or largely increased, and on his return to the 
Russian capital at the time of the thaw on Lake Baikal in April 
last—a thaw which completely arrested all movement eastward 
for twenty-three days—Prince Khilkoff had to admit that only 
six trains a day had passed eastward over the Manchurian lines 
and that the improvements executed would only secure nine a 
day in the future. Of these nine trains the Minister proposed 
to allot one to mails and passengers, two to the transport of 
building materials, fuel and articles of primary necessity for 
the inhabitants of the Trans-Baikal districts, leaving only six 
for military transport. 

This situation was thoroughly well known to competent 
observers before the outbreak of war, and upon these calcula- 
tions was founded the Japanese plan of campaign. 

A Russian military train for troop transport east of Baikal 
consists of 25 to 30 carriages, trucks or vans, and each 
carriage or van holds nominally 40 men, reduced in practice, 
owing to the length of the journey, to 25 or 30. Approximately 
a single train can carry alternatively 700 infantry, or 
200 horses and their riders, or half a battery of artillery, in 
each case with a small proportion of regimental transport. 
As a Russian Army Corps of the western pattern, fully 
mobilised and inclusive of its cavalry division, numbers 41,000 
men with 124 guns, 3717 carriages and 17,000 horses, it 
follows that some 267 trains would be required to transport 
the Army Corps, and that, at the rate of six trains a day, it 
would take over 44 days to pass a given point. 

No such transport is however in progress, What has 

_ apparently been done has been to send out the infantry and 
guns with a minimum of regimental transport ; to abandon, 
or at least postpone, all idea of despatching regular cavalry 
divisions from the west, and to leave behind all the trains and 
services that render an Army Corps mobile and self-support- 
ing, trusting to local effort to make good the defficiency. 
There have been no signs hitherto that the Russian army is 
independent of the railway, or has the necessary train to allow 
it proper strategic liberty: more than 25,000 men have not 
yet ventured more than two days’ march from the line. The 
more troops that arrive without transport for the larger units 

the greater will become the dependence of the army on the 
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railway. Russian East Asia, and Southern Manchuria in parti- 
cular, can, no doubt, supply a large quantity of the raw material 
for the daily rations of men and fodder for cattle, but modern 
armies are dependent upon the vital arteries of railways for 
their existence, and the delicate artery of the Trans-Siberian 
is the slender thread that stands between Kuropatkin’s army 
and strategic atrophy. 

The Russian General was no doubt aware, accidents apart, 
when his various reinforcements would appear, but in view of 
the almost mathematical character of the problem, it is quite 
certain that the Japanese staff was equally well informed. 

It was not to the advantage of Japan that the Russian 
army should retire intact to Kharbin and there await in peace 
the arrival of reinforcements and choose its own hour for the 
attack. If Kuroki had marched on Liau-yang after the Ya-lu 
fight it is possible that the Russians might have evacuated 
Southern Manchuria. That evacuation would not have com- 
pensated Japan for the loss of a tactical decision, that is to 
say a Collision with the Russian main army near the sea and 
within a few marches of Japanese bases on the coast. She 
could afford to see the enemy’s army grow up to a certain 
strength, and stood rather to win than lose when the arrival 
of reinforcements, combined with the natural dictates of 
military pride, caused the Russians to hold fast to the ground 
upon which they stood. Broadly speaking, the situation was 
that Kuropatkin, under favourable conditions, might be expected 
to receive 20,000 men per month as reinforcements, together 
with, at the best, a few additional men—7o00 according to 
the calculation of the Russian staff—to make good the ordinary 
wastage of field service. Confident in themselves and their 
numbers the Japanese were willing to proceed deliberately and 
with method, and to seek for a solution of the quarrel in a 
series of grand engagements in Southern Manchuria, certain 
that, once the Russian numbers mounted up to 100,000 men, 
the pride of a military Empire would forbid flight into the 
interior without combat. 

In view of their numbers and superiority of position, the 
Japanese were also prepared to carry out the double objective 
of an attack upon the Russian army and upon Port Arthur 
simultaneously. 

While the Second Army was advancing upon Kinchau, 
May 15 marked a black day for the Japanese navy. In the 
afternoon of that day the Kasuga rammed the cruiser Yoshino 
off Port Arthur, sinking her in a few minutes, only go men 
being saved out of 413. The same day the battleship Hatsuse 
struck two mines which had been laid by the Russian mining 
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vessel Amur ten miles south-east of Port Arthur and sank in 
half an hour, 300 men being saved out of 897. 

On the rgth a strong detachment of the Japanese army com- 
menced to land at Takushan: the units landed and the name 
of their commander have been studiously withheld, but it is 
generally understood that this base was used by the Third 
Japanese Army under General Nodzu, destined to form the 
connecting link between Kuroki and the other army destined 
to take its place on the left of the front of deployment when the 
time came for the general advance. We may therefore call this 
the Third Army until we are otherwise informed. 

Meantime the Second Army, leaving a detachment to protect 
its rear, moved down upon Kinchau, and on the 16th drove 
away a Russian detachment from the heights three and a half 
miles north-east of the town, losing 146 men. 

The Russian lines at Nanshan now stood revealed, and the 
Japanese, perhaps for the first time, realised the nature of the 
obstacle that intervened between them and Port Arthur. The 
Russian fortifications covered the whole width of the isthmus. 
They were in several lines: ten strong closed works surmounted 
the hills and the entire front was covered by deep trenches 
with good gverhead cover, impervicus to the blows of field 
artillery. On the right a Russian gunboat in Hand Bay 
promised effective support, secure from Japanese naval attack 
by reason of the existence of a powerful battery covering 
the entrance to the bay. In front, mines and barbed-wire 
entanglements covered all avenues of approach, and the 
position was held by some 20,000 men with 68 guns of 
position, 16 quick-firers, and 10 machine guns. Never in the 
annals of modern war has a field army been called up to 
capture such an immensely strong position by direct assault. 
General Oku spent several days in carrying out a careful 
reconnaissance of the position, and on May 25 drove the 
Russians out of the town of Kinchau, and drew up his three 
divisions, the 4th, rst, and 3rd, in the order named from right 
to left, for the attack. Most important of all he secured the 
co-operation of the navy, and on the night of the 25th four 
gunboats and a torpedo-boat flotilla entered Kinchau Bay, 
which was too shallow for the operations of larger craft. On 
Thursday, May 26, the attack began. The Japanese artillery 
opened from the slopes of Mount Sampson, while the gunboats 
stood in and bombarded the left of the Russian lines in an 
effective manner. By 11 A.M. the principal batteries of the 
enemy appeared to be silenced and the infantry moved forward 
to the assault. The Russian trenches at the foot of the hills 
had, however, received little damage, and from this secure 
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cover the infantry poured an overwhelming rifle fire on the 
assailants. Despite heroic efforts, constantly repeated, the 
Japanese failed to penetrate the lines, and late in the afternoon, 
with ammunition failing and exhausted troops, Japan seemed 
to have found her Manchurian Magersfontein. But General Oku, 
with truly splendid and most uncoinmon resolution, determined 
to make one more supreme effort, and, ordering a fresh 
bombardment, passed the word for a general assault. The 
Japanese commander of the 4th division, a skilful tactician, 
had noticed that the Russians retiring from Kinchau had 
traversed the shallow water near the coast, and as this line 
of advance offered some cover from the fire of the trenches 
he directed his men upon this line. The Japanese gunboats 
redoubled their fire, causing terrible havoc in the Russian 
batteries, and at 7 P.M. the men of Osaka rushed the 
weakest point of the position on the left. The 1st and 
3rd divisions dashed forward to share in the triumph, and the 
Russian defenders, exhausted by the long struggle, abandoned 
the position and fled. In sixteen hours of continuous fighting 
the Japanese lost 4192 killed and wounded. The Russians admit 
830 casualties, but as the Japanese buried 704 bodies in the 
position these figures are evidently incomplete. The whole of 
the Russian artillery except the quick-firers fell into the hands 
of the victors. 

We can well believe that this defeat was totally unexpected 
by the Russians, All the hopes that must have been founded 
upon the retention of the Nanshan lines had to be abandoned, 
and all expectation of combining the action of the garrison 
with the operations of a relieving army was at an end. Worse 
than all, it was certain that the toils would now soon close 
round Port Arthur, and that such fighters as the Japanese 
would not long be denied possession of the fortress. 

Gloom descended upon the Russian capital as the true 
nature of the contest and the character of the enemy’s army 
became at last revealed and partially understood. 


IV.—THE RvuSSIAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 


During the month of May and the early part of June, General 
Kuropatkin received important reinforcements. The Siberian 
reserve divisions of the 4th Army Corps began to reach 
Liau-yang on May 15, and by June 13 a considerable pro- 
portion had arrived. A few days later the first trains of the 
roth Army Corps made their welcome appearance. The 
opinion of governing circles at the Russian capital, partially 
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formed by the Viceroy’s obtuse views of the strategical situation, 
and further misdirected by the lack of knowledge and judg- 
ment of General Sakharoff, Kuropatkin’s successor at the War 
Office, had never accepted the isolation of Port Arthur as in- 
evitable. Now that troops were beginning to pour into Liau- 
yang, and that Kuroki’s army had lost the fine point of its 
menace by reason of its comparative inactivity, a clamour arose 
in high places for the immediate relief of Port Arthur. Ifa 
mobile force of 40,000 to 50,000 men had been available to 
strike at the rear of the Second Army during its desperate 
conflict at Nanshan, there would have been something to have 
been said for the movement, even though the position of the 
First Army and the landing at Takushan made all such designs 
of exceedingly dubious prudence. But when Nanshan passed 
into Japanese hands on May 26, and Dalny on the 3oth, the 
whole complexion of affairs in the Liau-tung peninsula became 
radically changed. An advance to the south in June, except in 
very great force—such force, in fact, as Russia did not at that 
time possess—was an act of madness. Kurokiand the Takushan 
force were both growing stronger daily, and on June 8 the 
latter drove the Russians out of Siuyen after a two hours’ fight : 
Kuroki, on the 7th, also pushed the Russians from Saimatse, 
and neither of these forces deserved neglect. Even if no 
dangers were to be apprehended in this quarter, an advance to 
the south was certain, if it penetrated so far, to be brought up 
by the Nanshan works, and there was no chance whatever that 
the whole Russian army of Manchuria could force those lines if 
held by the Japanese, with their gunboats commanding each 
flank of the isthmus. Lastly, and most important of all, only 
six divisions of the Japanese army had yet been engaged, and it 
required no genius to foresee that now the great invasion had 
begun it would be carried through with the utmost vigour. 
Under these circumstances, with fresh Japanese divisions 
wheeling and circling round the coasts like flocks of wild-fowl, 
the solemn and aimless march of 40,000 Russians down the 
Liau-tung peninsula became an operation devoid of sense 
and reason. 

Nevertheless, the march was ordered. To General Baron 
Stackelberg was confided the doubtful honour of directing this 
adventure, and under him were placed the 1st and gth 
divisions of East Siberian Rifles, a Siberian reserve division, 
wholly or in part, Samsonoff’s Ussuri Cossack brigade, and two 
regiments of Siberian Cossacks, with some frontier guards and 
mounted riflemen, a force variously estimated at 40,000 to 
45,000 men, with 96 guns. The mounted troops were sent on 
far in advance, and on May 30 collided with a Japanese 
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independent cavalry brigade and its infantry support at Wafang- 
kau. Only a part of the Japanese cavalry became closely 
engaged, and two squadrons of the 13th regiment attacked 
the Russians with great determination, losing some 60 or 
70 men. The Russians retired, and for the moment all was 
quiet. Stackelberg’s march was probably known to the 
Japanese almost as soon as it began, and it conformed very 
well with their general plans that it should be allowed to pene- 
trate well to the south. Though the exact number of units of 
Japanese troops emploved to meet it has not been announced, 
it is probable that from two to three divisions and a cavalry 
brigade were brought up, and that the superiority of numbers 
on the Japanese side was not considerable. These Japanese 
units were drawn partly from the Second Army, and partly from 
the Elliot Islands, which were used as a human expense magazine 
whence troops could be drawn to reinforce any threatened point. 

On June 7 and 8 a Japanese naval squadron reconnoitred the 
coast near Kaiping in search of traces of the Russian advance, 
and made a demonstration. On the 11th and 12th Stackel- 
berg’s advanced posts at Wafangtien were engaged, and on the 
13th his scouts saw and reported the presence of two Japanese 
divisions in their front. On the 14th the Russians were 
engaged by a Japanese reconnaissance in force, in a position 
six miles south of the station at Wafang-kau, and incurred a 
loss of 24 officers and 311 men, but held their ground. 

That night the Japanese concentrated upon the railway in 
front of their enemy, and sent a strong flanking column by 
Fu-chau to turn the Russian right. On the 15th the attack 
was resumed at dawn. The Japanese advanced on a broad 
front, with the whole of their artillery deployed. The main 
body marched along the railway, and at 9 a.M. the flanking 
column closed in on the left and the cavalry on the right, 
encircling the flanks of the Russian position. Stackelberg, at 
an early hour, had prematurely attacked the Japanese right, 
using the 1st division, which suffered heavily. The weight of 
the Japanese left attack called away the Russian reserves, and 
the offensive movement of the 1st division was first checked 
and then thrown back. Massed and exposed to the converging 
fire of the enemy, the Russians held on till 3 P.M., when the 
overwhelming fire brought against them shattered the defence, 
and after very heavy losses a general and disorderly retreat 
began, General Kuropatkin has admitted a loss of 3200 men 
in Stackelberg’s column, but as the Japanese interred 1854 
corpses and took 300 prisoners, we are justified in believing 
that the total number of Russian casualties must have been over 
8000 men. So far as we can judge from the trustworthy 
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accounts of Japanese losses, which are regularly published as 
soon as known, the average number of wounded is approximately 
and as a general rule in the proportion of about four to every 
man killed. As the Russians do not publish complete returns, 
our only means of estimating their losses is by taking the 
numbers buried by the Japanese as a basis for calculation. 

The rout at this action, variously known as Telissu or 
Wafang-kau, was complete. Sixteen quick-firing guns were 
captured, and a quantity of other trophies fell into Japanese 
hands. For two days the beaten troops retreated by forced 
marches, suffering great privations, but they were eventually 
reassembled at Kaiping, where they were reviewed and harangued 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 

The premature counter-offensive of the army had failed. If 
the chief blame for this disaster falls upon Alexeieff and his 
highly placed protectors at St. Petersburg, the responsibility of 
Kuropatkin in the matter is not lessened. It is an absolutely 
untenable proposition that a commander in the field can shield 
himself, as regards the operations of his troops, behind the 
excuse of suggestions emanating from superior authority. An 
army is committed to the direction of its commander, and if the 
honour is great so are the responsibilities. The lives and 
reputations of all under his command are in his hands, and if 
movements are ordered or operations proposed which he con- 
siders false or dangerous, it is his bounden duty to resist them to 
the last, and if protests fail to resign rather than despatch his 
men to useless shambles. The excuses made for Kuropatkin, 
presuming them to be correct, prove nothing save a fatal 
weakness of character on the part of the Russian commander, 
and that fact alone would prove his unfitness to occupy the 
position he holds. The fatal habit of compromise, and the easy 
acquiescence of good nature, always prompt to find excuses for 
a man in a difficult situation, must be absolutely banned when 
the direction of armies and fleets is concerned. The cost of 
Kurepatkin’s subserviency was the loss to his army, between 
April 1 and June 15, of not less than 15,000 men exclusive of 
the casualties at Nanshan, losses all incurred upon operations. 
that were aimless and opposed not only to all the principles 
which govern the conduct of armies, but also to the dictates of 
ordinary common sense, 

The comments of the real authors of this catastrophe may be 
quoted as a fair example of the childish views of war prevailing 
at the Russian capital. General Sakharoff, Minister of War, 
interviewed by the correspondent of the Echo de Paris at 
St. Petersburg, declared that the lost battle was “ without 
tactical importance.” He alleged that Stackelberg was still 
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threatening the Kinchau road, and disturbing the communi- 
cations of the two Japanese armies. Stackelberg, he added, 
was a wedge thrust in between the Japanese lines, and in 
due course his advance would be resumed with prudence 
and firmness. Another high authority, General Demianenkoff, 
formerly military tutor to the Tsar and_ ex-director of 
the Michael Artillery Academy, declared that the battle was 
without strategic importance, and that General Stackelberg 
“continued, so to speak, to relieve Port Arthur.” These 
foolish remarks sufficiently disclose the paternity of the 
crime, and give the measure of the headquarters staff at the 
Russian capital. Nor were the views of naval war expressed 
by technical and other journals marked by any less amazing 
ineptitude. The Kronstadt Viestnik, in discussing the strategy 
of the Pacific squadron in April last, declared that “the passive 
attitude of the Russian navy has immense importance, seeing 
that its presence covers the right wing and rear of our army, 
as well as the railway connection with Port Arthur. The 
despatch of the Russian fleet in search of the enemy would 
amount simply to leaving our coastline at the mercy of the 
Japanese.” It would be difficult to coax a greater number of 
heresies into two short sentences. The entire course of the 
war has revealed not only absence of military capacity and 
instinct on the Russian side from top to bottom of the hier- 
archy, but a depth of ignorance and a height of presumption 
that are startling even to those who had long ago taken the 
accurate measure of Russian machinery for war. We have had 
constant and constantly reiterated evidence almost day by day 
throughout the war, that statecraft, and intelligent judgment of 
men and things, whether relating to war or policy, have ceased 
to exist in Russia, or rather, though it amounts to the same thing, 
that the best brains of a great country have become atrophied 
under the malign influence of despotic rule. The extraordinary 
conduct of maritime war against neutral commerce is only one 
reason the more for reaching the inevitable conclusion that the 
Government of Russia is not directed under any serious sense 
of responsibility, or indeed that it is capable of exercising the 
proper functions of civilised government at all. No State, in 
short, can reckon with Russia as a serious Power so long as 
she holds to her present course, since none can say that they 
are safe in any dealings with Russian statesmen, or that any 
given undertaking will be carried out, or that the tempestuous 
ambitions of some impetuous and irresponsible person may not, 
suddenly and without warning, direct the whole energies of the 
Russian people to the prosecution of some illegitimate and 
insane enterprise. That is the real danger that confronts 
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Europe. It would be a very superficial view that could derive 
any satisfaction from such a situation, and its manifest dangers 
require that the utmost caution and circumspection should be 
displayed in any engagement or compromise, however desirable 
they may be in themselves, projected between Russian and non- 
Russian statesmen. 

The failure of Stackelberg’s march was in a measure com- 
pensated by a striking if inglorious act of vigour on the part of 
the Viadivostok cruisers. These ships left port on June 11, 
and on the very day that Stackelberg was overwhelmed, 
appeared in the Straits of Korea off Tsu-shima, to raid the 
Japanese line of maritime communications. Here they inter- 
cepted two Japanese transports, carrying troops, military 
material and stores from Japan, and upon the crews refusing 
to surrender, one vessel was subjected to unnecessary fire and 
both were torpedoed. One, the Hitachi Maru, sank with the 
greater part of her men, no effort being made to rescue them ; 
the other managed to reach shore in a sinking condition. 
Admiral Kamimura became aware at 8 A.M. on the 15th that 
the hostile cruisers were off Oki Island steering southward. He 
at once despatched torpedo boats to guard the channel between 
Tsu-shima and Lki-shima, ordered west-bound steamers to take 
refuge at Takeshiki, and telegraphed to Moji harbour to post- 
pone all departures. 

He then set out with his squadron to meet the enemy, and 
by means of wireless telegraphy ordered the warships at Take- 
shiki and the scouting vessels to join at an appointed rendezvous. 
The weather was thick and stormy, and the ‘conditions adverse 
for a successful chase. The cruiser 7sushima, however, sighted 
the enemy and maintained touch, reporting at noon that the 
enemy were fifteen miles south of Oki Island. At 1.30 P.M. she 
reported that they were five miles from the same point. The 
weather then thickened and she lost sight of the enemy al- 
together. Kamimura hastened to the south of Oki Island but 
could find nothing : he then made chase to the north, hoping 
to engage the enemy in the morning, and his torpedo boats 
searched for the Russians throughout the night. In the 
morning the weather cleared, and though the search was 
continued throughout the days of the 16th and 17th it proved 
fruitless, and Kamimura returned to his base in the Straits. The 
Russians, meanwhile, after allowing themselves to be signalled 
from Hokkaido on the 17th, and off the Tsugaru Straits on the 
18th, steering north, doubled back on the night of the 18th, 
and reached Vladivostok on the 20th. The destroyers had also 
made a raid and had reached the Japanese coast, but had not 
effected any serious damage. 
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It will be interesting to learn, later on, the orders under 
which Kamimura was acting, and the principles which governed 
the strategy laid down for him at this period. Apparently 
Japan has not possessed the necessary margin of naval strength 
to permit of a constant watch upon Vladivostok. She has, 
therefore, concentrated her energies upon the main objective, 
and has steadily refused to abandon the substance for the 
shadow. With Port Arthur closely beset, and the straits of 
Korea strongly held, she has apparently been content to allow 
the Vladivostok cruisers the run of their teeth until the fall of 
Port Arthur was an accomplished fact, certain that nothing they 
could do would materially influence the course of the war. 

A few days later the greatest surprise of the war occurred. 
Whatever the information of the Japanese may have been, the 
accepted belief in Europe was that the Port Arthur squadron 
was still ineffective : that two or three of its best battleships 
were out of action, and that the entrance channel remained 
closed. All the greater was the surprise when it was reported 
that the eritire squadron, lame ducks and all, was at sea, and 
preparing to engage the enemy. On June 23 the Japanese 
in-shore squadron off Port Arthur saw three battieships and 
five cruisers emerging from the harbour preceded by several 
counter-mining ships. A report was immediately sent to 
Admiral Togo, who hastened to the rendezvous at Encounter 
Rock, sending forward two of his torpedo flotillas to assist the 
scouts, Ati11 A.M. three more battleships came out, and some 
fighting ensued between the Japanese light craft and the 
Russian destroyers, one of which took fire. When the fairway 
was clear the Novik steamed out to sea followed by the 
squadron, As on April 13 one Japanese squadron drew the 
enemy towards the south, while Togo with the main battle 
fleet lay in waiting near Encounter Rock and concentrated his 
destroyers. At 6.15 P.M. the Russians were sighted eight miles 
north-west of the island in double column line ahead steering 
south. Admiral Togo steamed out cn a parallel course, and at 
7.30 P.M. the two fleets were 14,000 metres apart. As the 
Japanese edged nearer, intending to draw towards the enemy’s 
van, the Russian Admiral changed course slightly to starboard. 
A little later, or at about 8 P.M., he gave up the idea of battle, 
if indeed he had ever seriously entertained it, and changing his 
course steered north for home, The Japanese turned together 
eight points and pursued in line till sunset at 8.20 P.M., when 
they ported eight points and sent forward the torpedo craft to 
attack. At 9.30 P.M. this attack was delivered five miles from 
harbour, but it was ineffective, except that it threw the 
Russians into some disorder. By 10.30 P.M. the Russian 
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squadron once more anchored in the roadstead, and here it was 
attacked several times in the course of the night, the Japanese 
claiming to have sunk a battleship of the Peresviet type, which 
the Russians denied. On June 24 the squadron re-entered 
harbour, some ships towed and some under their own steam, 

Thus ended, miserably and almost ridiculously, the best 
opportunity of the war for an act of vigour by the Russian 
navy. Contrary to all expectation, Rear-Admiral Vithoft had 
put to sea with six battleships, and had surprised his enemy in 
inferior strength so far as this class of warship was concerned. 
Yet at the critical moment he had refused to engage, and, 
turning away, had hastened to regain the shelter of his batteries 
and the seclusion of the inner harbour. In exculpation he 
alleged in his report, forwarded by the Viceroy in his telegram 
of June 30, that the entire force of the Japanese was superior, 
and he expressed fear of the number of the Japanese torpedo 
craft, and of their action in the course of the night. “I 
decided,” he concludes, “to return to Port Arthur and act 
according to circumstances, believing that these tactics would 
occasion less loss.” That is not the spirit that wins battles or 
that deserves to win them, and the report omitted to declare 
that Admiral Togo had only four battleships to the Russian 
six, and that the Japanese superiority in second and third-class 
cruisers and torpedo boats would hardly have compensated for 
this inferiority had Vithoft resolutely determined to engage. 
That he failed to seize the fleeting moment which fame and 
fortune offered to him must be attributed to the moral effect 
of earlier defeats with all their most disastrous consequences. If 
the Japanese were not even more completely taken by surprise 
they had the Viceroy alone to thank for the fact. That 
authority had published in the Press all over Russia on the 19th 
that the Pacific squadron was repaired and restored to full 
and complete efficiency—a most unwise and unwarrantable 
announcement considering all the circumstances, It may 
indeed be said that every single act of Alexeieff from the first 
has been for the disadvantage of his country, and it is hardly 
probable that matters will greatly improve so !ong as his baneful 
influence hampers the activity of better men. 

This naval surprise, compassed by the Pacific squadron with 
the aid of the splendid work of the mechanics despatched from 
the Baltic, is of a nature to inspire serious reflections. It shows 
us that even a victory in the open sea may not necessarily 
prove lasting, or overwhelming to hostile ships that contrive 
to crawl home to port. Modern machinery, and war-ports 
better provided with docks and repairing yards than ever was 
Port Arthur, may enable our maritime rivals, in a war with 
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England, to renew the contest for just so long as our arrange- 
ments are not perfected for attacking the arsenais themselves 
—the mothers that breed sea power—in a decisive fashion, 

We have further to consider that victory at sea, in the old 
days, frequently implied capture of hostile line-of-battle ships, 
and their addition to our navy: the longer the war and the 
more numerous the victories the larger became our numbers. 
It was not expected that these conditions would hold good, and 
so far as we have gone, this anticipation has been realised, for 
not a single Russian warship has yet been captured save the 
destroyer cut out at Chifu in defiance of neutral rights. We 
have also to notice that the depredations already caused by 
the Vladivostok cruisers have been mainly due to the absence 
of a sufficient margin of naval superiority on the Japanese side 
to permit of adequate steps being taken to oppose them. 

For all these reasons, and for others which promise to become 
evident before the war is finished, the maintenance of our navy 
at the present standard of relative strength appears day by day 
more increasingly necessary for our security, and shortsighted 
indeed will be a policy that fails to maintain a margin against 
surprises, or allows the years to drag on without more complete 
and intelligent application of the resources of our Colonies and 
dependencies to the conduct of maritime war. If, owing to the 
special circumstances of this war, popular interest and attention 
have been somewhat unduly centred upon the accessories of 
maritime power, that is to say, upon mine and torpedo warfare, 
a reasoned review of the whole of the circumstances can hardly 
fail to disclose that the strategic law during the naval struggle 
has been dictated by the first-class sea-going battleships which 
have absolutely dominated the situation throughout. The events 
of the maritime campaign, so far as they have been observed, 
appear to offer the most complete and elaborate justification of 
the general policy of the British Admiralty pursued with un- 
bending and relentless vigour through a long series of years, and 
the general course of the operations, whether we take the suc- 
cesses of Japan or the failures of Russia, afford convincing and 
refreshing proof that the theory and practice of war in the 
British navy have been broad-based upon correct principles 
which have stood the test of war. 


V.—THE ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE ARMIES. 


The way was now cleared for the reinforcement, deploy- 
ment, and advance of the field armies of Japan, and for the 
prosecution of the siege of Port Arthur. 

The objective was, it is true, a double one, and for that reason 
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apparently in contradiction with the excellent principle of con- 
centration of effort upon one thing at a time. The Japanese, 
however, considered that their military resources authorised 
them to conduct the two operations concurrently, and it has yet 
to be proved that they were wrong. 

No illusions whatever were entertained as to the difficulties 
of the attack upon a stronghold described by the NMovoé Vremya 
as “the most impregnable of all first-class fortresses,” but, with 
means proportionate to the ends, the Japanese Staff embarked 
upon the enterprise, so dear to their national pride, with every 
confidence. The question of time-margin for the operations of 
the siege depended largely upon the sailing of naval reinforce- 
ments which for six months had been preparing in the Baltic. 
If the Pacific squadron remained in being, and reinforcements 
from the Baltic threatened to appear in the Far Eastern seas, it 
was necessary to settle quickly with Port Arthur in order to set 
free the Navy to meet the new danger from the west. If no 
such reinforcement appeared—and none could appear without 
at least two months’ warning—then there was no special need 
for undue haste other than such as arose from the consideration 
that if Vladivostok were to be attacked this year conditions of 
climate required that it should be dealt with before October, 

Provided that Japan could place troops in the field sufficient 
to deal with the Russian field army of Manchuria, there was no 
absolute need that the work of the Japanese field armies should 
be delayed or made dependent upon the progress of the siege, 
which could be carried on very largely by reserve troops and 
the regular fortress artillery, a branch in which Japan was 
exceptionally strong. 

The direction of the field campaign against General 
Kuropatkin was a much more complex and delicate operation 
of war. 

The Russian general had occupied all the main avenues of 
approach leading to the Liau valley with considerable forces. 
At Kaiping, tactically a strong post, there stood two divisions 
closing the coast road ; on the left, écheloned at Fenshuiling, 
Talingand Motienling, were large detachments of all arms heavily 
entrenched, Covered by this screen, and by Cossack detachments 
in the intervening valleys, Kuropatkin’s main forces were at 
Ta-shih-chiao, Haicheng and Liau-yang, ready to concentrate 
and assail the first column that traversed the mountains and 
offered itself to his blows. It was known that by the middle of 
August the last troops of the 17th Army Corps would probably 
join him, and it was believed that he would then, losses aside, 
possess 140,000men and 460 guns. The situation thus required 
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caution and a very close and intimate co-operation of the several 
armies and columns, so that no opportunity might be afforded 
the Russian general of attacking one or other of the detachments 
threading the mountain zone on a broad front. 

The capture of the passes was evidently the first step, and 
here it was rightly anticipated that the superior number and 
adaptability of the Japanese forces for mountain fighting would 
overcome the resistance of the isolated garrisons. 

But, after that, all depended upon the procedure of the enemy 
and nothing positive could be settled in advance. If Kuropatkin 
took the natural course which circumstances would then dictate 
for him, he would fall back on Liau-yang at once, and thus 
make sure of avoiding successive defeats of isolated detach- 
ments. But the cold, impassive and somewhat phlegmatic 
temperament of the Russian general gave no assurance that he 
would retreat save under physical compulsion, and the terrible 
magnetism of Port Arthur was always there to draw him from 
the paths of prudence. It was therefore necessary to observe 
his action after the capture of the passes, and then to act as 
circumstances might dictate. The First Army stood very secure 
in the north, whether the Motien fell to its attack or not. It 
was a solid pivot of manoeuvre, and was bound to detain a 
strong Russian force near Liau-yang. If Kuropatkin stood at 
Kaiping, Ta-shih-chiao or Haicheng, the Second and Third 
Armies were numerous enough to deal with any force he would 
be able to collect. He could not be strong everywhere, and if 
he-directed his main strength to one side or the other he gave 
an opening to that Japanese army which he only sought to 
contain. 

The main object of the Japanese was to fight a general action 
of the most decisive character with their whole united strength, 
and they had to be ready to fight upon such battlefield as their 
enemy chose to select. They were not prepared to seek petty 
advantages which might tend to deprive them cf this decisive 
battle, and if the Russians concentrated at Liau-yang, then the 
Second and Third Armies, after traversing the mountains, 
would wheel to the right, and unite with the First Army before 
engaging upon the ardently desired battle. Once the Three 
Armies were united their preponderance of force over the adver- 
sary was so marked that there was no fear of the result. 

By June 23 the three Japanese armies stood upon a line 
running north-east from Senn-yu-cheng, south of Kaiping, 
through the Chapanling Pass to a point well to the south of 
the Motien-ling. Gradually, and little by little, taking no risks, 
and remaining in close touch by wire and heliograph, the three 
armies advanced, the Second Army on the coast slackening 
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speed until the other armies on its right had won their way 
through the defiles in their front. 

By the night of the 26th the Third Army in the centre had 
drawn close to the Fen-shui-ling pass, thirteen miles north- 
west of Siuyen. Another strong detachment was close to the 
Ta pass, while on the right the central column of the First 
Army had already turned the Motien-ling, and threatened the 
retreat of the Russian garrison. On the 27th all three armies, 
each divided into several columns, struck simultaneous blows. 
The Third Army ejected the Russian garrison of fourteen 
battalions, twelve squadrons of Cossacks, and thirty guns from 
the Fen-shui-ling, and sent them flying back toward Si-mu- 
cheng in disorder. The Ta pass was carried the same day, 
while the Russian position ten miles south of the Motien-ling 
was evacuated without fighting: on the 30th the garrison 
abandoned their second position in rear of the pass without 
resistance. 

This unexpected and almost bloodless seizure of the Motien- 
ling was due to the unparalleled success of the Japanese in 
deceiving the enemy by feints and false information, gradu- 
ally hypnotising the Russians into such belief as it was 
desirable they should entertain. The Russians had been 
steadily encouraged in the belief that a general movement 
of the First Army westward was in progress; the defenders 
of the Motien-ling had been partly withdrawn, and when, 
suddenly, the entire strength of the First Army was hurled 
upon the position in the form of an enveloping attack, the 
Russians could find nothing left for them but to burn or 
abandon their stores and make haste to retreat. 

By these successful operations the watershed of the hills was 
secured and the formidable positions which intervened between 
the valleys of the Ya-lu and the Liau passed into Japanese 
hands. 

While these events were in progress the curtain rose upon 
the first act of the siege of Port Arthur. 

With some difficulty and with the loss of a small cruiser, a 
gunboat and a torpedo boat, the Russian mines were gradually 
cleared from Talien and adjacent bays and Dalny organised as 
a starting-point for the attack on Port Arthur and as an advanced 
base for torpedo craft. On June 26, the general advance upon 
the fortress from Dalny began. Two Japanese divisions 
advanced down the three roads which lead to Port Arthur and 
engaged the advanced troops of the garrison. The Russians 
suffered a loss of 200 men and were driven back. General 
Nogi, who was placed in charge of the Japanese attack, then 
began to draw his toils closely round the fortress, but for many 
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weeks not a single report of his progress was given to the world. 
The day after the capture of the passes the Russian army in the 
Liau valley was surprised by torrential rains which lasted for 
several days and more particularly affected the great camps at 
Ta-shih-chiao, Haicheng and Liau-yang. Many of these were 
flooded out and great stretches of country round the railway were 
soon under water. The roads became absolutelyimpassable. The 
Russian force at Kaiping escaped the deluge, and though heavy 
rain fell for a few days in the mountain zone, the operations of 
the Japanese were not suspended but only impeded. 

The rainy season in Southern Manchuria usually begins 
about July 11 and continues until the middle or end of August, 
but the character of the rainfall is not constant, and bright 
spells often follow days of rain. There can be little doubt that 
the Russians hoped that the advent of the rainy season in mid- 
July would entirely suspend operations and enable them to 
receive strong additional reinforcements before the campaign 
recommenced, Great was the disappointment when it was 
seen that the Japanese had no intention of arresting their 
march, and greater still was the anxiety when, later on in July, 
the rains almost entirely ceased for a time, and the heat 
became so great that field operations were rendered excessively 
arduous for Russian troops. 

On July 4 two battalions of Russians executed a recon- 
noitring attack upon the Japanese outposts near the Motien- 
ling, a sharp fight at close quarters resulting in a Russian 
repulse with a loss of 200 killed and wounded. On the 
same day a Russian reconnaissance pushed south from 
Kaiping towards Senn-yu-cheng and found the Japanese 
in force. There is some evidence to show that Kuro- 
patkin desired to strike a blow at one or other of the 
Japanese columns at this period, preferably at the Second 
Army, but that the skilful direction of his enemy’s advance 
offered him no opportunity to carry out his intention. 

On July 6, Marshal Oyama, appointed General-in-Chief of the 
Japanese armies in the field, left Tokio for the front accom- 
panied by General Baron Kodama, the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

For five months the entire strategy of the war had been 
planned and directed from Tokio, and, it must be allowed, with 
marked prudence and conspicuous ability. The general staff 
at the capital remained, as it were, the providence of the fight- 
ing forces, combining their efforts and controlling the general 
march of events. In each field army, and in the special naval 
commands, the individual commanders remained entirely 
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responsible for the conduct of affairs within their competence 
and appear to have been allowed the fullest possible latitude. 

But the phase of separate effort was now passed, and it 
became necessary that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
present in the field to direct and combine the movements of 
the three armies, destined shortly to unite for the decisive 
operations of the campaign. 

On the morning of July 6 the Second Army broke up from 
Senn-yu-cheng and took the offensive all along its front. The 
Third Army, across the hills on the right, kept pace with the 
march, and on all sides the Russian scouts came hurrying in 
with news that betokened a determined and resolute advance. 
Kuropatkin had sent Sakharoff, his Chief of Staff, to take 
charge of the badly shaken troops at Kaiping, and before the 
Japanese onset a steady retirement began. On July 9 the 
Russians evacuated Kaiping at 6.30 A.M., and, closely pressed 
by the pursuing Japanese, were driven from position to position, 
finally halting at Datchapu, between Kaiping and Ta-shih-chiao, 
having lost 200 men. Kuropatkin, it is supposed, intended to 
fall upon the Second Army with Sakharoff’s troops, holding 
back the Third Army by strong forces placed at Si-mu-cheng 
and Ksiutechikou. If he ever entertained the idea the decisive 
action of the Third Army on the gth and roth rendered it 
impracticable. Advancing intwo columns on the days named, 
this army merely observed and held in check the Si-mu-cheng 
division opposed to its right, and threw the main weight upon 
the left flank to co-operate effectively with the Second Army. 
On both days fighting took place, and on the roth the Siberian 
troops, under General Zarubaieff, were expelled from a strong 
position at Ksiutechikou. A Russian concentration at Ta-shih- 
chiao and Si-mu-cheng now took place, and as there was a 
general expectation in the Japanese camp of a decisive action 
at Ta-shih-chaio, time was taken to close up and prepare for 
the expected battle. 

Meanwhile Kuropatkin was seriously concerned at the 
absence of information concerning the situation and in- 
tentions of the First Army which had remained quiescent 
during the operations of the southern forces. He therefore 
directed General Count Keller, who had replaced Sassulitch, 
to advance upon the Motien-ling and clear up the situation, 
acting as circumstances might dictate. Keller advanced on the 
17th in three columns with twenty-four battalions and twelve 
guns, and at dawn came upon a Japanese brigade in position 
and attacked it. Although outnumbered, the Japanese resisted 
vigorously, and upon receiving a regiment as reinforcement 
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assumed the offensive and so imposed upon their enemy that 
he considered himself greatly outnumbered and fell back 
with the loss of rooo men, the Japanese losing less than half 
this number. 

On the two days following, Kuroki’s right column near the 
Taitse river forced the strong position of Hsihoyen and drove 
back the Russian defenders to Hou-tsia-tse. In this affair, 
which was keenly contested, the Japanese lost 524 men and 
the Russians left 131 dead on the ground, their casualities 
being estimated at r1ooo. For the first time the regular 
troops of European Russia had been encountered, and the 
failure of the gth division of the roth Army Corps to break the 
sequence of Japanese victories caused great rejoicing in 
Kuroki’s camps. Keller’s failure and the defeat of the heroes 
of the Shipka pass at Hsihoyen, caused corresponding dismay at 
the Russian headquarters. The main detachment of the field 
army was still in position at Ta-shih-chiao and Si-mu-cheng, 
and if Kuroki followed up his victories the danger to Liau-yang 
was too obvious to be overlooked. 

During the period of grace allowed him by the some- 
what deliberate character of the Japanese advance Kuropatkin 
had received further reinforcements. The whole of the 
1oth Army Corps had arrived, and the 17th Army Corps 
had begun to appear on July 11 and was daily growing 
stronger: a brigade of Caucasian cavalry, specially created for 
service in the mountains, had also come in and had been 
directed to operate against the First Army. Feeling, as he must 
have felt, that it was indispensable to dispose of Kuroki at all 
hazards, Kuropatkin appears to have decided to combine the 
two European Army Corps with Keller’s 3rd and 6th East 
Siberian divisions and to seek for a decisive battle with the 
First Army. On the 22nd a reconnaissance was sent out and 
the Russian troops confronting the First Army began to increase 
in numbers. But the next day the attention of the Russian 
commander was diverted elsewhere. At dawn on July 23 the 
Second Army resumed its advance and approached the Ta-shih- 
chiao position. All through the 24th a severe fight took place, 
but the dominating position of the Russian guns and the 
strength of the Russian force, amounting to four divisions, 
combined with the difficulties of the ground, made progress 
slow. The Russians, 60,000 strong, with over 100 guns, 
covered a front of ten miles, and their position had been 
prepared for defence with elaborate precaution. That night, 
however, with the moon nearly at the full, the Japanese right 
assaulted and successively captured all the eminences round 
Tai-ping-ling. In the morning the Russians under General 
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Zarubaieff were in full retreat to the north, the very inadequate 
reason given being that the commander ‘did not deem it 
possible to accept battle the next morning while defending a 
position with a front of ten miles.” In this fight the Japanese 
lost 1043 men and the Russians admit 620 casualities, but are 
credited by General Oku with having lost 2000. 

On the 27th the Japanese occupied Yin-kow, the port of 
Niu-chwang, and on July 31 all three armies resumed their 
general advance. The Second Army drove back the Russian 
rearguard into Haicheng and met with only a feeble resistance. 
At Si-mu-cheng, fifteen miles south-east of Haicheng, the Third 
Army encountered the 5th East Siberian and another division 
with seven batteries under General Alexeieff, and hard fighting 
continued throughout the day. Eventually the Russians were 
defeated, leaving 700 bodies to be buried by the Japanese, who 
lost 860 men. Six field guns were also captured, besides 
prisoners. On July 31 and August 1 the First Army was also 
engaged on its right and centre in a bitter struggle with strong 
forces of Russians posted at Yu-shu-lin-tse and Yang-tsu-ling. 
The right column encountered a brigade of the’ gth division, 
roth Army Corps, the main part of the 31st division of the 
same corps, and the 35th division of the 17th Army Corps—all 
West Russian troops—with four batteries. At Yang-tsu-ling 
Keller’s 3rd and 6th divisions were met once more, strengthened 
by a brigade of the 9th European division with four batteries. 
In both cases the Russians were driven from the field, leaving 
512 dead upon the ground and losing two guns, 500 rifles and 
268 prisoners. In the action of the 31st General Count Keller 
was struck by a shrapnel and fell covered with many wounds. 
The Japanese losses in this fighting amounted to 971 men. 

These heavy defeats of the pick of the Russian troops abso- 
lutely compelled a Russian concentration upon Liau-yang, and 
on August 3 General Oku was enabled to occupy Niu-chwang 
and Haicheng unopposed. 

A calculation of the losses incurred on land during the three 
months May 1 to August 1, shows that in fifteen serious 
engagements, all of which ended disastrously for the Russians, 
Kuropatkin has incurred a loss of over 33,000 killed and 
wounded at a moderate estimate, and that during the same 
period his generals have lost 113 guns and 18 foulmettes. 
Excluding the losses suffered by the Port Arthur garrison, 
which are only included in the above totals up to June 26, 
we have to strike off 28,000 men as casualties from the 
field army of Manchuria, besides gooo sick, taking a very 
moderate percentage. This leaves Kuropatkin, given that 
the whole of the 17th Army Corps has arrived, and granted 
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that his units and batteries were nearly complete on reaching 
the front, a combatant strength at the outside of 132,000 
sabres and bayonets and some 400 guns on August 1. 

The Japanese losses in battle during the same three months 
amount to about 13,000 men of all ranks, exclusive of those 
at Port Arthur not yet recorded. 

Concerning the strength of the three Japanese field armies 
we have no positive information, nor, very properly, have any 
British writers attempted to penetrate the well-guarded secrets 
of our allies. A Russian estimate of 220,000 men for the three 
armies may, however, be quoted as an indication of the views 
prevailing at the Russian capital, and, apparently, at the field 
headquarters, 

While the Japanese field armies had thus forced Kuropatkin 
away to the north, and effected a general concentration upon 
his front and left, the attack on Port Arthur had been pressed 
and had led to highly important developments. 

The first operations of the Japanese round the fortress were 
directed to the restriction of the defended area in Russian 
hands. General Nogi closed in upon the place from east and 
north, and though the absence of all information of an official 
character from the Japanese side makes it at present impossible 
to trace the events of the siege, there is no doubt that progress 
was continuous if slow. Early in July strong reinforcements 
reached Dalny, probably reserve troops for the most part, and 
on July 3, 4 and 5 serious fighting took place in which 
the Russians lost 300 men. Between July 26 and 28 this 
fighting was resumed on a larger scale, and on the 30th the 
Japanese disclosed five divisions deployed at dawn for the 
capture of Wolf Hill, the last post to the north of the fortress 
held by the Russians in advance of their main position. 
Stossel withdrew his men in face of such heavy odds, and the 
Japanese secured their hold of a point whence they could bring 
fire to bear upon the anchorage of the Russian squadron. A 
week was occupied in building and arming the siege batteries, 
and on the 7th the bombardment of the port began. After 
bearing this fire for three days the Russian squadron determined 
to steam out and fight. At dawn 11 Japanese cruisers and 17 
torpedo boats had been observed on the horizon, but before 
the Russian ships were all clear of the harbour Togo and his 
combined fleet were in waiting for them. The fight began at 
I P.M. twenty-five miles south-east of Port Arthur and continued 
till sunset, when the fire of the Russians slackened and their 
order became deranged. In the resulting confusion the squadron 
scattered. The battleship 7sarevitch, which had been severely 
injured, dropped out of the line, and with the Novzk, a destroyer, 
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and two torpedo boats reached the port of Tsing-tau in the 
German concession of Kiau-chau. The Askold, also much 
damaged, and another destroyer, put in to Wu-sung where the 
cruiser went into dock : a third destroyer was beached and 
blown up near Wei-hai-wei. The Diana got clear away and 
ultimately reached Saigon. The Novék made for Vladivostok, 
steering a course eastward of Japan, but was engaged 
on August 20 and 21 by the cruiser 7sushima and driven 
ashore, Whether the Pallada was sunk by a torpedo during 
the night, or whether she returned to Port Arthur, is not yet 
known. The five remaining Russiin battleships after an 
attack by the Japanese torpedo-boat flotilla during the night, 
returned to Port Arthur. Here they found affairs were not 
improving. On the night of August 9, after fifteen hours’ 
fighting, the Japanese took Taku shan and Shah-ku-shan hills, 
opposite the eastern line of forts, and on the night of the 
roth made fresh attacks along the whole front from Wolf Hill 
to Taku-shan. 

The disasters of the Port Arthur squadron had been shared 
by the cruisers at Vladivostok. On August 14 Kamimura, with 
three armoured cruisers, one protected cruiser, and some 
smaller vessels, met the Gromoboi, Rossia and Rurik in the 
Straits of Korea. They were steaming to the southward, but 
endeavoured to turn back when they sighted the Japanese. They 
were intercepted and brought to action, hampered by the inferior 
speed of the Rurik, which became the target for the Japanese 
fire. After a fight lasting five hours the Rurik was sunk, and 
her consorts then abandoned her and made good their escape 
to the north. Six hundred of the crew of the Rurzk were saved 
by the Japanese ; her consorts lost 442 killed and wounded. 

On August 16 a summons was sent to General Stossel demand- 
ing the surrender of Port Arthur. It was rejected, and a similar 
refusal was given to the generous offer of the Mikado that non- 
combatants should leave the fortress. 

Thus at the moment of closing this chronicle of the events of 
the war the crisis of the campaign has at length arrived. Port 
Arthur, beset by overwhelming force, is about to face gallantly 
the supreme test of its valour, while in the north the field armies 


are in touch throughout their front, and all portends a decisive 
battle. 


V.—THE WAR AGAINST COMMERCE. 


When a naval Power finds itself incapable of waging regular 
maritime war it is instinctively drawn towards action of the 
irregular or guerilla kind. 
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In itself, such action is an open confession of inferiority. But 
if battle fleets are driven from the sea and maritime supremacy 
passes over to the side of the enemy, there is always the hope 
that guerilla warfare may weaken his resources and strike hard 
blows at his sea-borne commerce, causing serious losses and 
depriving him of food for his people, supplies for his armies and 
fleets, and raw materials for the continuous activity of his 
national industries. 

War against commerce, a useful subsidiary arm of the strong, 
is the chief naval weapon of the weak, and no belligerent can 
be deprived of his right to use it provided the right is exercised 
in accordance with restrictions imposed by treaties, with due 
regard for the guiding principles of international law, and with 
fitting respect for the flag and interests of neutral nations. 
History, however, shows that such guerilla warfare at sea is 
generally ineffective and fails to secure decisive results. Never- 
theless, it is and always has been seductive, and the thirst for 
prize-money has always proved a powerful incentive to the 
energies of those who initiate or take part in it. 

Soon after the outbreak of war, the Russian regulations 
respecting contraband were laid down for the guidance of 
Russian officers. These regulations made no apparent dis- 
tinction between absolute and conditional contraband, and 
simply declared that, in the opinion of the Russian Government, 
rice and foodstuffs and every kind of fuel, such as coal, naphtha, 
spirits, &c., were contraband of war. The list of contraband 
goods was a long one, and it practically amounted to this, that 
no neutral ship could trade with Japan without rendering some 
part of her cargo liable to seizure under a strict interpretation 
of the orders issued. The State Department at Washington 
promptly, but apparently only semi-officially, declared that the 
destination must determine the character of the cargo, and that 
foodstuffs would only be contraband if intended for either army 
or navy of a belligerent. For some time, however, the matter 
slumbered owing to the enforced inaction of the Russian navy. 

On June 10, with wise prevision of danger likely to arise 
from the preparations in progress in the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, Mr. Hay, whose statesmanlike initiative earlier in the war 
to secure the neutrality of China, had exercised such an impor- 
tant influence upon affairs, issued a circular making clear the 
American point of view as to contraband, so far as regards coal, 
fuel, and raw cotton. This circular held that the recognition 
in principle of the treatment of coal, fuel, and raw cotton 
as absolute contraband might lead to the total inhibition of the 
sale by neutrals to a belligerent of all articles which could 
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be finally convertible to military uses, and that such extension 
of the principle was not in accord with the reasonable and 
lawful rights of neutral commerce. 

Very soon afterwards the first concrete case occurred to 
attract general attention and to cause disquiet. The British 
steamship A//anton sailed from Japan on June 13 with a cargo 
of coal consigned to British merchants at Singapore, having her 
bill of lading and charter party on board, both showing the 
steamer’s destination. On June 16, when on her direct course 
to Singapore, she was seized by a Russian cruiser, taken to 
Vladivostok, and there condemned as good prize. The ship 
was, in short, most unwarrantably captured while employed upon 
lawful business, that of carrying trade to a neutral port, and the 
character of the proceedings at Vladivostok on the arrival of the 
Allanton may be judged by the fact that the coal was taken out of 
the ship before the Prize Court gave its decision, an act in itself 
invalidating the confiscation. Notice of appeal was duly given, 
and the British Government laid the owner’s case before the 
Russian Government, but at the moment of writing no satisfaction 
has been tendered. 

The next case was of a different character and gave rise to 
grave fears of serious complications. On the night of July 4 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet steamer Peterburg passed through 
the Bosphorus, followed by the Smolensk on the 6th, both 
flying the commercia] flag. A few days later both steamers 
traversed the Suez Canal and hoisted the naval flag. On 
July 11 the British steamships Menelaus and Crewe Hall 
were stopped south of Jeddah by the Peterburg which now 
carried eight guns on deck and a large crew. Both British 
steamers were boarded and all the papers and manifests over- 
hauled, while the same treatment was subsequently accorded 
to the steamship Dragoman. On July 13 the Peterburg seized 
the P. and O. steamer Malacca and endeavoured to bribe 
the captain and officers to make a declaration that there was 
contraband on board. In this they failed, yet for reasons never 
yet satisfactorily explained a prize crew was put on board, and 
on the roth the steamer was taken back to Suez flying the 
Russian naval flag. The next day a strongly worded protest 
was addressed to the Russian Government protesting against 
the seizure, and demanding the vessel’s immediate release. The 
British objection was founded on the irregular character of the 
seizure. Only public vessels of a belligerent can exercise the 
right of search in respect of neutral ships, and any other ship 
interfering with neutral commerce commits an act of piracy. 
The Volunteer steamers had come from the Black Sea under 
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the commercial flag ; had they come in the character of ships 
of war they would have had no right to pass. Either, then, 
they were merchant ships, in which case they were pirates, or 
they were ships of war when they left the Black Sea, in which 
case a violation of the Treaty of Paris had occurred. Further, 
the Russians had no right to hoist the Russian flag, since the 
Malacca remained a British ship until condemned by a lawfully 
constituted Prize Court. To complicate the question still 
further, the Malacca, having passed through the canal, left Port 
Said on July 21 for Algiers, though this destination was not 
declared at the time of her departure. These acts are believed 
to have been initiated by order of the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michailovitch, after consultation with the Grand Duke Alexis, 
the head of the Navy, and with Admiral Avellan, Minister of 
Marine. They were apparently undertaken without the know- 
ledge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and under the system 
of government or rather impulse by compartments which 
prevails at St. Petersburg it is credible that the enterprise was 
begun without any intelligent comprehension of the serious 
nature of the acts ordered. 

On July 23 a Council was held at the Palace of the Grand 
Duke Alexis, Count Lamsdorff and M. de Martens being 
present, and a long discussion ensued. The views of the diplo- 
matist and the professor prevailed: the Council agreed to waive 
the right of search for the Volunteer steamers on the grounds 
that the status of this fleet was insufficiently well defined. 

It was not until August 2 that the Official Messenger pub- 
lished the reasons for this decision. It was then declared that 
the Peterburg and the Smolensk had received a special commis- 
sion, the term of which had expired. The seizure of the Malacca 
was said to have been due to the refusal of the captain to show 
the ship’s papers, and it was further alleged that the release of 
the ship, which took place at Algiers after a fresh “visit” in 
the presence of the British Consul, was due to the statement of 
the British Government that the military stores on board were 
the property of that Government, and that the rest of the cargo 
contained no contraband of war. The main point of the British 
contention was thus elaborately evaded. As to the captain’s 
refusal to show papers, an immediate and absolute contradic- 
tion was given by the P.and O. Company. The British Govern- 
ment had, it is true, stated that the military stores on board 
the AZalacca were Government property, but they had also made 
perfectly clear that the cause for the demand of the release of 
the ship was the illegal status of the two ships of the Volunteer 
Fleet in the Red Sea. Russia, in fact, had been offered a 
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golden bridge for easy retreat from an untenable position, and 
had used it as a platform upon which to establish diplomatic 
batteries: it is not probable therefore that the gift will be 
renewed, 

In Parliament on July 28,the Prime Minister and Lord 
Lansdowne made parallel statements on the subject. Both 
announced that the offending ships would be withdrawn from 
the Red Sea, and not in future employed on a similar service : 
further that any subsequent captures by these vessels would be 
considered as not having taken place. Two steamships, the 
Ardova and Formosa, which had met with a similar fate to that 
of the Malacca, were in accordance with these stipulations at 
once released upon reaching Suez. 

These acts, and the seizure and confiscation by the Smolensk 
of mail-bags for Japan, carried by the North German Lloyd’s 
steamer, Prinz Heinrich, aroused very strong feeling in all 
civilised countries, and the resentment was greatly increased by 
the next act of Russian commanders. 

The Vladivostok cruisers, during the third week in July, 
passed the Tsugaru Straits and cruised off the east coast of 
Japan in order to intercept steamers bound for Yokohama from 
America. 

On July 24 the British steamer Knight Commander was 
sighted and stopped. The Russian official report alleges that 
the captain had neither charter nor manifest and that the 
certified copies of these documents showed cargoes for Kobe 
and Yokohama. It declares that it was established that the 
vessel was chartered from America to Japan with “a cargo of 
railway material and machinery which was contraband of war.” 
The statement continues as follows : ‘‘ The vessel was therefore 
deemed liable to confiscation. The proximity of the enemy’s 
port, the lack of coal on board the vessel to enable her to be 
taken into a Russian port, and the impossibility of supplying 
her with coal from one of the Russian cruisers, owing to the 
high sea running, obliged the commander of the Russian 
cruisers to sink the Knight Commander.” This act was defended 
in the Russian press by references to the Russian Prize Regula- 
tions, which are matters for the internal administration of 
Russia and are of no interest to us at all until they are applied 
in practice against our shipping. This outrage aroused increased 
resentment, and particularly at Lloyd’s, where the hull and cargo 
of the sunken steamer had been freely underwritten for large 
amounts against war risks, on the assumption that captures 
would be subjected to some kind of civilised jurisdiction. 

The position of the British Government was and remains that 
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there was no adequate justification for the sinking of the 
Knight Commander, and that the act was an outrageous breach 
of international law. All these questions were discussed in 
Parliament on August 11. As regards ulterior passages of the 
ships of the Volunteer Fleet through the Bosphorus, Lord 
Lansdowne stated that the Turkish Government “appeared to 
have obtained” an official assurance from the Russian Govern- 
ment that these vessels “ will fly, during their whole voyage, as 
hitherto, the commercial flag, that they will not contain either 
munitions of war or armament, and that they will not be 
changed into cruisers.” 

In the matter of contraband the Foreign Secretary stated 
that the Russian Government had given an official intimation 
that the whole of the articles enumerated in Rule 6 of the 
Russian regulation—that, namely, which includes foodstuffs, 
rice, fuel, ships’ machinery, &c. &c.—were to be regarded not 
merely as contraband of war, but as unconditional contraband. 
This official explanation, Lord Lansdowne continued, seemed a 
matter of such importance that the attention of the Russian 
Government was called to the matter. ‘We pointed out that 
the inclusion of all provisions in this category was a very serious 
innovation ; and we added to our despatch a statement that we 
felt bound to reserve our rights by protesting at once against 
the doctrine that it is for the belligerent to decide that certain 
articles or classes of articles are, as a matter of course, and 
without reference to other considerations, to be dealt with as 
contraband of war, regardless of the well-established rights of 
neutrals. We went on to say that we could not consider our- 
selves bound to recognise as valid the decision of any Prize 
Court which violated those rights, or was otherwise not in con- 
formity with the recognised principles of international law.” 

Dealing next with the question raised by the Knight Com- 
mander, Lord Lansdowne stated that “in the view of the 
Russian Government it is within the right of a belligerent to 
destroy a neutral vessel captured by him if that neutral vessel 
has contraband of waron board.” That view, said Lord Lans- 
downe, the Government of this country have never accepted, 
and he went on to say that the Russian Government had been 
informed that we assumed Article 21 of the Russian Prize Regu- 
lations was not meant to refer to neutral vessels, that we so 
interpreted these rules, and that consequently the sinking of the 
Knight Commander was not justifiable. In conclusion the 
Foreign Secretary truly remarked that the cumulative effect of 
these measures was extremely serious, and that they could not 
fail to have a most injurious effect upon the commerce of this 
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country. Nevertheless he hoped, from the language of the 
Russian Government, that acts of destruction of neutral prizes 


. were not likely to be repeated, but that in any case England, 


owing to her predominant interest in the commerce of the Far 
East, was bound more than any other Power to vindicate her 
rights. 

It must be admitted that if we had desired to pick a quarrel 
with Russia or to take advantage of her misfortunes, she could 
scarcely have given us a better cause. But there was no such 
desire in this country, and the moderation and courtesy with 
which Russia has been treated deserve recognition by the intelli- 
gent sections of the Russian nation. Our position in all these 
matters has now been explained to Russia with the utmost 
frankness, and should she proceed to disregard the intimations 
she has received the time for talking will have passed. We 
shall know that Russia not only does not desire to avoid a 
quarrel, but wishes to impose it. 

Whatever the result may be, these episodes have been fruit- 
ful in instruction. We have to consider, and the world must 
consider too, that but for our privileged position at sea, not 
only our sea-borne commerce, but alsothat of all neutral nations, 
might have been entirely dislocated, and the landmarks of 
treaties removed, by reason of Russian pretensions. 

If, thanks to the firm action of our Government, it is right 
that prevails, little would it have profited had not right been 
backed by might. 

If we take a retrospective glance at all the events of this war 
and of the negotiations that preceded it, we shall perhaps be 
less disposed to attribute Russian action against neutral com- 
merce to bad faith or deep-laid plans of Machiavelian character. 
The entire conduct of Government, in all its branches and 
departments that bear on war, has been one long and weari- 
some tale of utter and almost unfathomable incompetence from 
first to last. There has been no commanding personality or 
influence, no grasp, no knowledge of the most elementary con- 
ditions of the mighty problem with which Russia was con- 
fronted when Japan threw down the gage of war. 

Under these circumstances it can cause no surprise, but 
rather follows as a matter of course, that Russia’s war against 
commerce has had precisely the same measure of success as 
her adventure in the fields of diplomacy and of battle. She 
has done her enemy scarcely any injury at all, she has brought 
fresh odium on her cause, and she has inspired general sus- 
picion, both of her motives and of the sanity of her ruling 
caste. 
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As to the future, the outlook remains black. It is a war of 
exhaustion, and Japan, since the real Russia is impervious to 
her blows, cannot aim at far-reaching conquests and must aim 
at concentration of strength and conservation of energy, seeking 
to make the war too difficult and too onerous for Russia to 
pursue with any hope of final victory. 

Such result cannot best be achieved by long marches and 
exhausting enterprises seeking to penetrate far into the interior, 
since there is nothing whatever to show, even if the Japanese 
armies appear on the shores of Lake Baikal, that Russia will, 
for that reason, sue for peace. Thestrength of Japan lies upon 
the sea and within striking distance of the shores of the Pacific. 
With Port Arthur, Korea and Vladivostok in her grasp, suitably 
occupied and defended, a Russian counter-offensive can only 
take place with great numbers, difficult to provide and maintain, 
and so long as Japan maintains her vitally important maritime 
preponderance this counter-offensive will probably fail. The 
war is costing Russia vast sums, at least three times as much 
as it costs Japan. Russia may go on, if she chooses, until her 
credit with foreign bankers is exhausted. It is to the interest 
of Japan to learn how best to wear down Russian tenacity and 
to outstay her powerful antagonist. Peace, when it comes, 
cannot be made without Japan for a party to it, and the 
stronger and more firmly knit her position when the stage of 
negotiations is reached, and the greater her resources in reserve, 
the better will she be able to discuss and impose her own 
terms. But of peace, as yet, there is not the shadow of asign. 
Whatever may be the fate of Kuropatkin’s army, Russia will 
go on sending troops until she thinks herself strong enough to 
take the offensive. There may be periods of calm, during 
which the war will seem to be over, followed by other periods 
of vigorous hostilities, the hour for which Russia may dictate. 
If financial exhaustion does not call a halt, Russia will not 
abandon her aim until one great effort at least, perhaps next 
year, has been made to retrieve her position and military 
prestige. If that fails and Russia discovers that Japan is 
invulnerable to her blows, the time may come when the good 
offices of friendly nations may no longer be scorned by the 
Russian people. But that hour is not yet. When incapable 
diplomacy prepares humiliation for its country the cup must 
be drained to the dregs. 

C. a COURT REPINGTON. 


